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NOTE 



THE selection herein titled "Voyage in the Ship Perseverance?' is 
taken from A Narrative of Voyages and Travels in the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, Comprising Three Voyages Round the World: 
Together with a Voyage of Survey and Discovery, in the Pacific 
Ocean and Oriental Islands by Amasa Delano. It was published by 
the author in Boston in 1817 and has not previously been reprinted. 
"First Voyage Round the World as Commander" comes from Voy- 
ages Round the World With Selected Sketches of Voyages to the 
South Seas, North and South Pacific Oceans, China, etc., Performed 
Under the Command and Agency of the Author ... by Edmund 
Fanning, New York, Collins & Hannay, 1833. A second -edition, Voy- 
ages to the South Seas, Indian and Pacific Oceans . . . , New York, 
William H. Vermilye, 1838, differed greatly from the first. In 1924 
the first edition, slightly abbreviated, was reprinted by the Marine 
Research Society, Salem. Richard J. Cleveland's "First Voyage" is 
reprinted from A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises, 
published in two volumes in 1 842 by the Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
bookseller, John Owen It was reissued anonymously by Leavitt & 
Allen, New York, 1858, as Voyages and Commercial Enterprises of 
the Sons of New England. A compilation from Cleveland's book, 
journals and letters was published in 1886 by his son, H W. S. 
Cleveland, as Voyages of a Merchant Navigator . . . , New York, 
Harper. "Voyage in the Pilot-Boat Schooner Sea Serpent" is extracted 
from Voyages to Various Parts of the World Made Between the 
Years 1799 and 1844, Selected from his MS. Journal of Eighty Voy- 
ages by George Coggeshall, New York, D. Appleton & Company, 
1851. A Second Series of Voyages . . . was published the following 
year, a second edition in 1853, and a revised and enlarged edition in 
1858, the last as Thirty-Six Voyages to Various Parts of the World. 
"The Voyage of the Aquidneck" comprises all of Voyage of the 
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Liberdadc, Description of a Voyage "Down to the Sea" by Captain 
(sic) Joshua Slocum, printed for him in Boston in 1890 by Press of 
Robinson & Stephenson. Four years later it was published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston; and it reappeared in The Voyages of Joshua 
Slocum, New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1958. 

Except for the titles and a handful of initialed footnotes, nothing 
has been added, nothing deleted, and only a few changes made. Ob- 
vious typographical errors, misspellings of names of known persons, 
and place names confusingly or inconsistently misspelled have been 
corrected. But the captains' capitalization and punctuation, their 
geographical misspellings which are not confusing, any of their words 
which are consistently misspelled yet remain clear, their translations 
of foreign place names and foreign words and phrases, as well as 
place names which are either elusive or no longer exist these have 
been left untouched. The same is true concerning reckonings and 
positions. In general the aim has been to impose on the book no more 
of the apparatus of scholarship than might add to its enjoyableness 
and uses. W. T. 
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Yes, as every one knows, meditation and water are wedded for ever. 

MELVILLE, Moby Dick 



MASTER MARINERS 

AND 
MEN OF LETTERS 



FIVE SEA CAPTAINS brings within the bounds of one book 
sundry narratives of voyages made and recounted by some of the 
nobler captain-writers of New England. The first collection of its 
kind, it restores to circulation writers whose work, with one ex- 
ception, is virtually unknown and practically unobtainable; work 
attractive in dignity and simplicity which in its express acceptance 
of life speaks to the present-day condition 1 

Sometimes we Americans can be obtuse. We read the old 
accounts of heroes, the epics by Homer or the one by Virgil, but 
remain almost wholly unacquainted with our own native chronicles 
of glory. And yet certain Yankee mariners accomplished what not 
even wily Odysseus or pious Aeneas are credited with doing. 

Along the coast of New England, and coincidentally with the 
birth of the nation, there arose a distinct class you might almost 
say a race of seafaring men. They were, first of all, navigators and 
traders, but they also were endowed with the wit and skill to write 
their own books and the conviction to publish at their own expense 
if need be. These captain-writers were gifted in brains and strength 
and courage; what they lacked was money, and being men of action 
and ingenuity, they proposed to better their circumstances. They 
were the kind of men who combined enlightenment with acquisitive- 
ness, who were both broadly tolerant and competitive, who were 
free traders in spirit as well as in fact. Starting out from provincial 
seaboard towns in their newly founded country, they showed an 
ability and determination to sail wherever they liked and enter and 

1 Of the five captain-writers represented here only Joshua Slocum is at pres- 
ent in print The Voyages of Joshua Slocum, ed Walter Teller, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1958 
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do business in any port in the world. They prospered with an ex- 
panding American-flag merchant marine, declined when the new 
West got in the saddle, and disappeared entirely with the end of the 
age of sail. 

The tradition of captain-writer is, of course, far older than any 
of the sons of New England. But Amasa Delano, born in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1763, made the first substantial American con- 
tribution to it. He was followed by Edmund Fanning of Stonington, 
Connecticut, born in 1769; Richard Cleveland of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, born 1773; and George Coggeshall of Milford, Con- 
necticut, 1784. If there is little doubt that Delano was the first sig- 
nificant author among American ship captains, there is even less 
that Joshua Slocum, born in 1844 in Nova Scotia he later be- 
came a Massachusetts man was the last. Seldom can you fix so 
precisely the end of a literary line. Thus the reason for choosing these 
five from the rest was that first to last they established, completed 
and best embodied the genre writers of their kind. 

Voyages are what these captains wrote about, at bottom, and 
voyages are a key to the American experiment. That experiment be- 
gan with a voyage, a voyage of exploration which is to say a 
journey toward the unknown and it has ever since been moving 
in the same direction. Such voyages, in essence, are all alike. Some- 
one steps on board a caravel, a brig or sloop, or he mounts to the 
driver's seat of a prairie schooner, and travels as far as courage and 
cunning will take him. It is all of it part of one search, and in all 
of it there is a basic honor. On the way a man may encounter im- 
probable things He may stumble on a continent lying athwart his 
track, he may fetch up on an uncharted rock, he may raise the 
fairest of islands. Like each of the five included here, a man on a 
voyage may suddenly find himself rich or, again like each of these 
captains, as suddenly poor, and so have to begin the world over 
again. He may shape new courses, map new coastlines, run onto 
women more beautiful than he had dreamed of. But if the voyage is 
really successful, his greatest discovery turns out to be some develop- 
ment inside his own head or heart. The common discovery of these 
five men was that seeing the world was not enough. They all had to 
write about it as well. None of these shipmasters founded a fortune. 
What they did instead was set a base for their legend. 

A Narrative of Voyages and Travels, Voyages Round the 
World, A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises, Voy- 
ages to Various Parts of the World, Voyage of the Liberdade these 
are the titles, in their short forms, of the books the five captains wrote. 
Though constructed of journals and logbooks, they are not mere 
records of places visited, business transacted, discoveries made, 
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natives described valuable as all such observations are. They are 
also revelations of human character and what it meant to have lived 
under certain national conditions, that is, the time of world and place 
which their authors happened to be born in. These are not only 
narratives of voyages but personal histories, autobiographies, apo- 
logias for successes and failures. Concerning "the principles which 
have actuated me in my pursuit, so far as 1 have gone through life," 
Amasa Delano wrote: "The first that I know of was an ambition to 
excel others in achievements; the next was to satisfy my own 
curiosity in a knowledge of the world, and particularly to know how 
far myself and others were imposed upon with exaggerated accounts 
of the world, and false statements of things a great way from home; 
the third and last and for many of my latter years by far the 
greatest was, honestly and honourably to obtain a competency 
sufficient to support myself and family, through an old age, should I 
live to see it; to do a benevolent act now and then, and to leave an 
unblemished character behind me." 

Amasa Delano was a great man, and yet perhaps not unrepre- 
sentative of the best of his generation and profession, for the new 
world was producing a race of seafarers different from any the old 
world had sent out. While a nice regard for Spanish trade regu- 
lations might be no part of the conduct of Richard Cleveland, he 
was nevertheless a gentleman from Massachusetts, keenly inter- 
ested in education, literature and art and, of course, trade Entre- 
preneur above all, Edmund Farming's studies of old-time charts, 
his experiments with new types of naval architecture, his expeditions 
which included "scientific gentlemen," earned him a title: Path- 
finder of the Pacific. George Coggeshall was the kind of captain who 
took as much pride in democratic principles and country as in skill 
and calling Joshua Slocum, original, strange and poetic, became a 
kind of Thoreau of the sea. 

To realize what these narratives involve you need to see these 
captains' tracks on a map of the world or globe. After making a 
passage in 1790 to Canton as second officer on the nine-hundred- 
ton trading ship Massachusetts, Delano shipped out of China on a 
small square-rigger, Panther, which belonged to the English East 
India Company and was commanded by Commodore John Mc- 
Clure. With McClure he sailed to the Pelew Islands (Palau, part of 
the Caroline group), New Guinea, New Holland (Australia) and the 
Spice Islands (Moluccas, Indonesia). Delano then had seen more 
of the Eastern Ocean, as he called the South China Sea, than per- 
haps any New England sailor of his time. And he could philosophize 
as well as travel. "Virtue and vice, happiness and misery, are much 
more equally distributed to nations than those are permitted to sup- 
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pose who have never been from home, and who believe, like the 
Chinese, that their residence is in the center of the world, of light, of 
privilege, and of enjoyment. ... A narrow mind chafes itself by its 
own prejudices; but a man, who is accustomed to generalize his ob- 
servations, principles, and feelings, and to subdue his prejudices 
by a practical philanthropy, acquires an habitual superiority to the 
inequalities and provocations of society, and has learned the divine 
art of extracting good from evil." 

Fanning sailed as a cabin boy at age fourteen, which gave him 
the earliest start of these five. (Coggeshall went to sea at fifteen, 
Delano and Slocum at sixteen, Cleveland at nineteen.) By the time 
he reached twenty-one, he was mate Two years later he headed for 
the South Seas, visited the then savage Fiji and Marquesas Islands, 
China and Australia His voyage in command of the brig Betsey, 
1797-1799 (included here), proved one of the most remarkable of 
the new age of discovery, and the book in which he described it was 
published in London and Pans, as well as New York Setting out 
with no cargo other than "Yankee notions," which meant items such 
as ribbons, tapes, beads, handkerchiefs, looking glasses, jackknives, 
razors almost any small article, especially if cleverly designed 
Fanning rounded Cape Horn, took in a full load of sealskins off the 
west coast of South America, rescued a missionary in the Marquesas, 
discovered certain islands south of the Hawaiians, and proceeded to 
Canton. In the South China port he exchanged his sealskins for a 
China-trade cargo which he then carried round the Cape of Good 
Hope and home to New York, where it brought more than $120,000. 
Capital outlay for the globe-circling venture had been less than 
$8,000. The owner of the Betsey cleared more than $50,000 Edmund 
Fanning, for his services as master, received $15,000 

By the time he was twenty-two, a youthful age for taking 
command, Richard Cleveland was captain. Between the years 1797 
and 1804 he made three outstanding voyages, all in small vessels, 
and parlayed $2,000 into $70,000. With a crew of five he sailed a 
cutter-sloop of forty-three tons from Havre to the Cape of Good 
Hope. In a vessel only slightly larger, he beat his way in midwinter 
from Canton to the Northwest Coast, the name given to the land 
between the mouth of the Columbia River and southern Alaska. In a 
twenty-five-ton boat he crossed the Indian Ocean from a point near 
Calcutta to the Isle of France (Mauritius) in forty-five days "The 
experience of more than twenty years passed in navigating to all 
parts of the world," he wrote, "has led me to the conclusion, that 
though the hardships and privations of a seaman's life be greater 
than those of any other, there is a compensation in the very excite- 
ment of its dangers, in the opportunity it affords of visiting dif- 
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ferent countries, and viewing mankind in the various gradations be- 
tween the most barbarous, and the most refined; and in the ever 
changing scenes which this occupation presents. And I can say, with 
truth, that I not only feel no regret for having chosen this profession 
rather than any other, but that if my life were to be passed over again, 
I should pursue the same course." 

George Coggeshall came naturally by his patriotism and hatred 
of foreign aggression. While still a boy he saw his father, a ship- 
master, ruined when the British seized one of his vessels, the French 
another, in the period between the end of the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. In the latter war Coggeshall distinguished himself as a 
captain of privateers, that is, armed vessels which belonged to 
private owners. They stood halfway between naval men-of-war and 
merchant ships. Many years later, however, when the days of his 
eighty voyages were done, he could say: "Far be it from the writer 
of these pages to indulge in either a revengeful or a boasting 
spirit, but it may be permitted to one who in early life encountered 
so much of annoyance and injury so much that was galling to the 
spirit of every man who felt that the ocean was by right the free 
thoroughfare of all nations to rejoice that wherever our flag now 
floats it carries security, respect and honor to all beneath its folds. 
. . . Let it be our aim to bear our prosperity with moderation, with 
dignity, and with gratitude to the great Ruler of nations; and to re- 
member that we shall become base whenever we wield our power 
against the weak and humble, or in any cause that has not honor, 
truth, and justice for its foundation and its end " 

Before being reduced to carrying coarse freights to South Ameri- 
can ports, Joshua Slocum sailed five times around the world. At the 
zenith of his career, in the early 1880's, he was part owner, as well as 
master, of the magnificent three-masted windjammer Northern 
Light. Slocum called her the finest American sailing ship then afloat. 
But not long thereafter his luck went bad and he subsequently turned 
author. He sat down and wrote the kind of prose which guarantees 
immortality. 

"This literary craft of mine, in its native model and rig, goes out 
laden with the facts of the strange happenings on a home afloat. Her 
constructor, a sailor for many years, could have put a whole cargo of 
salt, so to speak, in the little packet; but would not so wantonly in- 
trude on this domain of longshore navigators. Could the author and 
constructor but box-haul, club-haul, tops'1-haul and catharpin like 
the briny sailors of the strand, ah me! and hope to be for- 
given! . . . 

"Be the current against us, what matters it? Be it in our favor, 
we are carried hence, to what place or for what purpose? Our plan of 
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the whole voyage is so insignificant that it matters little, maybe, 
whither we go, for the 'grace of a day' is the same! Is it not a recog- 
nition of this which makes the old sailor happy even on a plank 
out in mid-ocean? Surely it is this! for the spiritual beauty of the sea, 
absorbing man's soul, permits of no infidels on its boundless ex- 
panse. . . ." 



None of these captains was a professional writer. In a pro- 
fessional sense, none was a thinker or artist. What they were instead 
was that typically American phenomenon, the entire man, the man 
of action and amateur of the arts. Amasa Delano wrote that he was 
born in a shipyard. He was both shipbuilder and shipmaster and 
spent the years of his vigor almost wholly at sea in one carrier or 
another. Edmund Fanning, discoverer of Fanning Island (West 
Pacific atoll, and British since 1889), was a successful sealer, ex- 
plorer and promoter of explorations. Richard Cleveland, in the 
course of winning and losing fortunes, sailed twice around the 
world. George Coggeshall, ship captain, historian of American priva- 
teers and prolific writer, went to sea early; he was too poor to go to 
school. Joshua Slocum wrote that he was born in the breezes. Jack 
of all nautical trades, he was master and owner of a bark, in fact a 
tramp freighter, when he made the voyage he tells about here. Ex- 
cept in the case of Richard Cleveland, the formal education of each 
was a few years of country schooling. Cleveland received what he 
called a "commercial education." At age fourteen he went to work 
for Elias Hasket Derby, the Salem ship-owner who opened the 
way to American commerce with China and the East Indies. 

Delano, a remarkable athlete and swimmer who in his youth 
preferred sports to books, later wrote of the "want of an early and 
academic education," but he added: "I have always seized every 
possible opportunity during my whole life for the improvement of 
my mind in the knowledge of useful literature and those sciences that 
are immediately concerned with the pursuits to which I have been 
professionally devoted." Coggeshall wrote in his preface that he 
"makes no pretensions to literary skill or merit." His life, he said, "has 
been passed in ploughing the ocean, and not in cultivating the de- 
lightful and peaceful fields of learning." Cleveland described his 
graceful two-volume work as "a simple account . . . drawn from 
journals and letters written at the time the events related therein oc- 
curred . . ." Fanning offered and justified at length his regrets. "In 
presenting to the public the following narration of Voyages, etc., the 
author has thought proper to introduce the same with a sketch of the 
earlier period of his life, premising that the unsettled state of the 
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country at that time, engaged in war with Great Britain, possessing 
but few opportunities, and those few confined mostly to the cities, in 
the improvement of which the inhabitants could obtain ought more 
than an ordinary education; together with the little leisure that a 
seaman's profession, ever since steadily prosecuted, has allowed him, 
to increase the instruction obtained from the tutor in charge of the 
school of his native borough, and the possibility that it would ever 
fall to his lot to publish anything connected with himself never enter- 
ing his mind, must plead in excuse for any grammatical errors that 
criticism may discover in these pages." Slocum explained that he 
wrote with "a hand, alas! that has grasped the sextant more often 
than the plane or pen. ..." A proud apology. 

Nevertheless writing was part of the professionalism of all these 
captains of little schooling. They were accustomed to keeping logs 
and to an exact use of words, and so they took no needless chances 
with prose. Theirs is most often the simple direct style of sailors 
writing instructions for sailors. Men who captained wind-driven ships 
had the time, if they had the inclination, to write. And they read. 
Through long days and nights at sea when he was often alone, a 
captain might turn to his books and journals in the way that a man 
less isolated might turn to friends and companions The better 
class of captain carried his library with him. Slocum, it is said, at one 
time sailed with a personal library of five hundred books. It is a 
wonder his reading did not spoil his writing. But all these captains 
were devoted readers. Reading was their higher self-education. They 
came naturally by their respect for learning, for in the New England 
of their day education was gospel along with thrift, ingenuity and 
trade. That gospel, combining with sailing-ship leisure and cus- 
toms, bred a type of man firm in belief in himself and in God, and 
whether or not he knew it, in the liberal outlook. It has been inferred 
that none of these men attended a New England college. However, 
George Coggeshall dedicated his book to a professor at Yale, his 
friend Benjamin Silliman, the most influential scientific man in 
America in bis day. Slocum, who perhaps had least schooling of all, 
counted literary men and professors among his friends; to mention 
one, Samuel Pierpont Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and pioneer in research on human flight. In the free society the 
New World nurtured, no one class monopolized learning. "To the 
American People, in Testimony of his High Admiration of their 
Character as an Enlightened Nation," Fanning dedicated his second 
edition. And though Delano did not live to see it, one of his adven- 
tures in the Perseverance (which in due course follows) provided 
the ready-made story for Melville's Benito Cereno. 
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If voyages are a key to the American experiment, the writings 
of voyagers are core American literature, even though it is hard to 
say just where that literature began. Some literary historians say it 
started with a letter Cristoforo Colombo wrote home to the Royal 
Treasurer of Spain in 1493, and while the epistle was not indited in 
English, still it was written from the New World and does have a cer- 
tain seniority. The trouble, however, is that history often pays little 
attention to numbers which historians furnish. History is much too 
artistic to get itself fenced in like that. Still, if a starting place must 
be cited, if a medal is going to be pinned on a writer, I propose A 
Narrative of Voyages and Travels, and the name of Amasa Delano. 
In any case, I would say that American literature got up the anchor 
with the writings of some of the very men in this book. 

Alexis De Tocqueville wrote in Democracy in America: "The 
inhabitants of the United States have . . . properly speaking, no 
literature. The only authors whom I acknowledge as Americans are 
journalists. They indeed are not great writers, but they speak the 
language of their country and make themselves heard " De Tocque- 
ville was, of course, speaking of the early 1830's, when Jacksoman 
democracy was boiling, and only Delano, of the five captains, had as 
yet published. The time of Jackson was made to order for all manner 
of political writer, but a captain-writer, even one whose style was on 
the vernacular side, might easily pass unnoticed. 

There is no reason to think De Tocqueville knew Delano's book 
and no reason not to speculate as to what he might have said if he had. 
Would he then have acknowledged this captain-writer an autoch- 
thonous American author*? Would he have seen, if not a literature 
"properly speaking," at least a beginning of one? (Farming's narra- 
tive, the second earliest of the group, did not appear until 1833 by 
which time the young comte had returned to France.) De Tocque- 
ville also understood what many Americans of the time did not: that 
is, the true literary product is not necessarily elegant in style and 
certainly never is grandiose. But since most nineteenth century 
Americans were taught otherwise, few could have placed much 
literary stock in the writing of seafaring men. 

There is another matter relevant to the captain-writers remarked 
by De Tocqueville. In a fresh and democratic society, virtually all 
occupations were suddenly opened to all. Everyone was free to try 
his hand at the arts. A canal boatman could paint if he liked, sign his 
pictures Jos. Pickett, Art., and those which his wife did not burn in 
the stove might deservingly end up in high-toned museums as prime 
American primitives. As for writing, it was not a licensed profession. 
You did not need rank to write memoirs. Any man was welcome, and 
the chances were that if he had something to say, as well as necessity 
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to say it, he would find a way to get it said. Men like these captains 
navigators and traders were trained or self-trained in the line of 
duty to observe and also to command a language with which to set 
down their observations. Keepers of logbooks and journals, they 
became unself-conscious partakers of self-communion. You can both 
beg and answer the inevitable question simply by saying that they 
were born writers. Which they were. But in addition there was some 
connection between navigation and writing. The best apprenticeship 
for writing, Mark Twain proclaimed, was the one which he himself 
had served: piloting steamboats on the Mississippi. In a manner per- 
haps akin to the way the cub pilot taking the wheel learns the feel of 
the river, learns that the easy water is close ashore and the current 
outside, so the sailor-writer with aptitude and an instinct for knowing 
where he is heading learns to steer a course in the new element. 
Such writers make known what they have to say with only a certain 
varnish of art. They describe not only a search for the meaningful 
experience but the experience itself. The possibilities of the person 
is the classic American subject matter. That is one reason why the 
captains are a pleasure to read. They had great experience; they 
knew they had had it, and they did not doubt the nature of their 
reality. 



Though the purpose of Five Sea Captains is not to survey the 
literature of the sea frontiersmen, but rather to introduce in depth 
some of the better writers among them, I would nevertheless like to 
pay my respects to a few considered but not included. Captain 
Benjamin Morrell, Junior (1795-1839), born at Rye, New York, 
raised in Stonington, Connecticut, wrote A Narrative of Four Voyages 
to the South Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea 9 
Ethiopic 2 and Southern Atlantic Ocean, Indian and Antarctic 
Ocean From the year 1822 to 1831. . . . New York, 1832. Despite 
good first-hand descriptions, Morrell's writing is forced and un- 
attractive. He believed he was the first American sea captain to 
enter the Antarctic, but he might have made a further and surer claim 
to distinction. So far as I know, he was the first captain-writer whose 
wife also wrote. Narrative of a Voyage to the Ethiopic and South 
Atlantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, Chinese Sea, North and South Pa- 
cific Ocean in the Years 1829, 1831 by Abby Jane Morrell was the 
work of his cousin and second wife. Morrell also figures in the 
book of a shipmate. Concerning a later voyage from which the 
captain did not return, Thomas Jefferson Jacobs, one of the crew, 

2 The name given by ancient geographers to that part of the Indian Ocean 
which lies just south of the Red Sea and along the coast of Africa. 
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wrote Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures in the Pacific Ocean . . . 
Under Capt. Benj. Morrell. . . . 

Captain William Lefavor, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1810, wrote a book which he called Mother Carey's Chickens. The 
title page reads, "Captain William Lefavor's Forty Years' Travels at 
Sea and in Foreign Countries/With an Account of his Shipwrecks/ 
Written by Himself, Philadelphia, 1877." John Greenleaf Whittier 
commended the captain on his "plain but vigorous" narrative. Noth- 
ing was said about its steady moralizing. Perhaps it was not so ap- 
parent then as now. 

Dunham's Nineteen Voyages was the work of a Connecticut 
Yankee born in Colchester in 1779, Captain Jacob Dunham, a kind 
of unsuccessful Barnum of navigation His title page. "Journal of 
Voyages, Containing an Account of the Author's being twice Cap- 
tured by the English and once by Gibbs the Pirate, his Narrow 
Escape when chased by an English War Schooner as well as his 
being cast away and residing with Indians, New York, Published 
for the Author, 1850." Though often amusing in a low Yankee way, 
both as man and writer, Dunham did not carry sail in a style the 
equal of the chosen five. 

To recapitulate: Delano spent most of his life at sea in mer- 
chant ships. Fanning, an explorer and promoter of explorations, 
began his career as a sealer. Cleveland was a merchant-navigator, 
which was not the same thing as freighter Freighting was unknown 
in Salem in his day; everyone loaded his own vessel. Coggeshall was 
both trader and privateer. Slocum, freighter and trader, had hunted 
sea otter on earlier voyages, and fished for cod. None of these men 
were whalers. 

As a matter of fact there is apparently only one whaleman- 
written book which is also a good job of writing It is said to be the 
work of Owen Chase, though Melville disputed its authorship. Pub- 
lished in New York in 1821, its title must be one of the most re- 
sounding of all those which begin with the word narrative. "Narra- 
tive of the Most Extraordinary and Distressing Shipwreck of the 
Whale-Ship Essex, of Nantucket; which was Attacked and Finally 
Destroyed by a Large Spermaceti- Whale, in the Pacific Ocean, with 
an Account of the Unparalleled Sufferings of the Captain and 
Crew During a Space of Ninety-three Days at Sea, in Open Boats in 
the Years 1819 & 1820. By Owen Chase of Nantucket, First Mate 
of Said Vessel." With this splendid exception, whoever wrote it, the 
whaling profession shows little of literary merit, for Melville cannot 
be counted a whaleman-writer. You have to face it: if only one of 
those Vineyard or New Bedford whalers could have written! But 
evidently not one could. There She Blows! or the Log of the Are- 
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thusa by Capt. W. H. Macy of Nantucket (sic), one of the better 
things of its kind and there are not many whaling titles seems to 
me well below the top level of merchantman-captain writing. 

Not much love, they say, ever was lost between merchant 
sailors and whalemen. The men were well aware of a gulf between 
them Differences were felt. There was a difference in the type of 
men attracted, and in economic function performed. One served dis- 
tribution, the other industry. Though the majority, on both sides, 
received little schooling, merchant masters usually had the edge. 
Many future merchant captains started out as sons or other relatives 
of ship owners. As boys they were often trained to act as super- 
cargo, a kind of glorified clerk, and in that capacity frequently made 
the first voyage. They were taught more mathematics, useful in 
trading as well as in navigation, than their counterparts in whaling. 
Their training over a period of years to observe and set down their 
observations has already been noted. 

To merchant seamen, whalemen were blubber hunters. Un- 
questionably, whaling attracted some who went for sport as well as a 
chance for gam, throwbacks perhaps to ancestors who had killed to 
provide themselves food and clothing. The square-sided, broad- 
ended, often malodorous whaleship or bark, its try-pots smoking, its 
sails blackened, was a vessel which, in merchant-marine eyes, 
lacked grace, and certainly speed. Whether whalemen deserved or not 
the disdain they received from the merchant service, the fact is that 
whaling was industry more than maritime glory and, in its heyday, a 
sweated one into the bargain. Though it never could have been 
made a nice occupation, whaling overall developed some terrible 
abuses, which whaling merchants did nothing about and probably 
even encouraged. Doubtless fundamental economic forces drove 
whaling the way that it went. In any case, there were reasons why the 
business of killing the great mammals, running a floating oil factory, 
and all the cares of a money-minded industry seem not to have been 
conducive to literary effort. 

Not that merchant captains were unmindful of making a dollar; 
I have already quoted Delano on that point. They had, however, a 
nimbler way of going about it. As sealers, they were little different 
from whalers, which is to say they were predators as well as ad- 
venturers. But till seals in the Southern Hemisphere were all hunted 
out, they minted money; they earned it faster than most whalemen 
ever had heard of. 

Fur-seal hunting began about 1784 in the Falkland Islands, the 
archipelago east by north of the Strait of Magellan, and so it was 
seals of the southern waters which bore the brunt of the first attack. 
According to contemporary accounts, "millions were taken during 
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the next fifteen years/' There are records of eight or nine hundred in 
a day being killed with clubs on a single small islet. One after another, 
the southern seal rookeries were discovered and despoiled, so that by 
the early years of the nineteenth century sealing had become big 
business. Most of the skins were taken to the Canton market which 
was eager for furs but closed to almost all other American products. 
There they brought from fifty cents to five dollars each in exchange 
for teas, silks, nankeens and porcelain. This profitable commerce 
stimulated an indiscriminate and exterminating slaughter. As a result, 
the southern phase of sealing was very short-lived 

Merchant captains, however, in pursuing their main concern, 
were not pitting themselves against created things so much as 
against the complexities of civilization, its constantly shifting barriers 
to trade, its laws, regulations and wars; and of course the competition 
of other entrepreneurs. Of necessity this called for a mode of oper- 
ating more imaginative than that which the sea-hunter chose. It 
was one in which self-interest mingled with patriotism, devotion to 
ideals with shrewd acceptance of the world, and intellectual curiosity 
with cool self-possession and naivete 

These were the captains who could hail with joy freedom from 
all restrictions on shipping, and, further, they could insist on such 
freedom even where it did not in fact exist. Most of the captains 
herein knew through hard family experience the pre-Revolution Acts 
of Trade. They were the inheritors of the Boston Tea Party spirit. 
You will notice that even Slocum made sly reference to it years later 
in "Voyage of the Aquidneck" Delano's father had served in the 
colonial army, was taken prisoner and held in the British prison ship 
Rainbow. Amasa himself, aged fourteen, joined the rebel army. 
Cleveland's father had been kidnapped on the streets of Boston and 
impressed by the British navy. CoggeshalFs father, a soldier of the 
Revolution, was captured and confined on the prison ship Jersey. 
Fanning, namesake of a Loyalist general, was in his time to run the 
British blockade. Slocum, a naturalized Yankee, could tolerate no 
restraint on his vessel while she flew the American flag. To him the 
two were virtually synonomous, and he himself agent plenipotentiary. 

Four of these five captains grew to manhood at the time of the 
Revolution. They early saw the opportunities in a disorderly world. 
When the war ended, they showed little inclination to abide by such 
regulations as the British imposed on West Indian trade, or the 
French on trade with her colonies, or Spain vis-a-vis South American 
trade, or, for that matter, any conditions set by any power involved 
in Napoleonic wars, or even those conditions set by their own govern- 
ment in its frantic efforts to keep clear of wars. Those efforts followed 
fast, one on the other: Washington's Proclamation of Neutrality in 
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1793, the Jay Treaty the year after. Both Adams and Jefferson 
tried to keep owners of ships and masters from trading with the 
belligerents. The Embargo Act of 1807, which forbade the clearing 
of vessels for foreign shores, succeeded in achieving little more than 
the lasting ruin of such ports as Salem, Plymouth and Newburyport. 
It was soon repealed and replaced by the Non-Intercourse Act, 
which allowed trade with all nations other than Britain and France. 
All these measures, however, failed to avoid further war with England 
that is, the War of 1812 and they failed to deter young American 
captains from playing a cat-and-mouse game with the fleets of the 
British, French and Spanish. These merchant captains ran blockade 
and counterblockade, steered into hazardous spots and realized the 
hazards as they ran. Twice Cleveland's ship and cargo were confis- 
cated. Fanning was twice overhauled by the British. CoggeshaU was 
captured and imprisoned at Gibraltar, but after two days in the for- 
tress made his escape. But of course the stakes were correspondingly 
high So the merchant service, from its beginning, differed from the 
whaleman's approach to maritime enterprise. Inevitably, the differ- 
ence showed up when it came to writing and to the merchant cap- 
tain's advantage. 



None of the captains here, having done with seafaring, came 
home too rich to write. As was generally the case with writing cap- 
tains, they processed their logs into books after quitting the sea, and 
much of the best work was done by the least prosperous. This is not 
hard to understand. The poor man in retirement faces the problem of 
worldly failure. Feeling the need to indemnify himself, he takes up 
the pen. The retired rich man, on the other hand, confronts his suc- 
cess; how to hold onto the money he made, and that, in effect, means 
how to make more, for money is a very restless substance. Many a 
whaling captain no longer going to sea became a part of the shoreside 
establishment, as for example Captain Eben Pierce of New Bedford, 
manufacturer and patentee of instruments used for killing and cutting 
in whales. He did not write. Neither did rich merchant captains such 
as JosiahMacy. 

In the later analysis, it never is ships but men, and not the re- 
wards of the voyage but the voyage itself. Few long-distance voyagers 
and durable writers have ever been well-to-do. Delano and Cleve- 
land, having several times won and lost fortunes, wound up poor; 
Cleveland happily retired to the farm of his son, a landscape architect 
and writer; Delano writing, publishing and peddling his book in 
obscurity. Coggeshall, the most voluminous writer of the five, wrung 
enough from forty years at sea to support a retirement in his home 
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town, Milford, as much like an old professor's as an old privateer's. 
Slocum was wrecked out of his bark, his capital and his pro- 
fession. His last hope of a merchant captain's career drove to an end 
on a sandbar. He then had no way of knowing that singlehanded 
circumnavigation of the world, and fame, lay ahead. Fanning worked 
to the end of his life to extend the Pacific frontier. Publication of his 
book helped secure the official expedition (1838 to 1842) led by 
Lieutenant Charles Wilkes. Though the Navy consulted civilians and 
invited several to join its exploration of the South Seas, Fanning was 
not among them. He died in New York before the expedition re- 
turned, his friends said of a broken heart. 

Every writer gives himself away; he cannot help it. And how he 
says what he says is part of what he is saying. The real stories of these 
captains' lives lie self-revealed in the way they wrote as well as in 
what they wrote about. They were not men who made a creed of 
courage, but men who in everyday living unaffectedly showed good 
courage. Not one hauled home from the sea the bare bones of a 
fabulous fish as a symbol of despair and the emptiness of life. In 
spite of all manner of hardships, wrongs, and even disasters, these 
gallant old traders were endorsers of life: men committed to errantry 
who took their own risks, embarked on their personal purposes They 
were paladins of indetermmism, Yankee style. 

Yes, of course, it was the men, not the ships. But still tall-masted 
sailing ships played a decisive part. The demands of later large 
steam-propelled vessels removed a captain from the kind of intimacy 
with winds, sea and time which the sailing ship always imposed. 
Timesaving voyages meant less leisure spent in exploration, obser- 
vation, reading and writing. Improvements in charts and communi- 
cations confined a captain in many ways and certainly reduced his 
area for individual action The more communicated to him, the less 
he experienced direct. Specialization of knowledge, techniques and 
duties cut down still further his size. All such changes made him far 
less his own man. Feeling less his own man, he perhaps felt less like 
a writer. In any case there was presently a great falling off in the 
quality of maritime writing. The end came suddenly. Sail went out; 
steam moved in. And captains who could write vanished to leeward. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING 
AMASA DELANO 



AT the back of Amasa Delano's thick and sheepskin-covered 
book, the reader comes on "Biographical Sketch. Written by a 
Friend " That sketch and the preceding autobiographical Narrative 
are the primary and virtually only sources of information about 
him. 1 

Amasa Delano, veritable archetype of cool American, was born 
February 21, 1763, in Duxbury, Massachusetts, a coastal village on 
the north side of Plymouth Bay, close by the spot where his Huguenot 
ancestor, Philippe de La Noye, had landed about one hundred forty 
years earlier He was named for an uncle killed in the French and 
Indian Wars His parents, wrote his anonymous biographer, "were 
respectable, and connected with the ancient families of that place." 
Samuel Delano, his father, fought for king in the French and Indian 
Wars; for country when the Revolution came. Between wars he 
worked at his trade of ship's carpenter and in time became a master 
builder. Though cranberries are now the only important product of 
those parts, in the eighteenth century and first half of the nine- 
teenth there were thrivin_shipyards in Duxbury. Thus it was in a 
maritime center that Amasa first saw light. 

In those days few country boys or professional sailors ever 
learned to swim, but young Delano was a notable exception. By the 
age of six^ wrote his biographer friend, Amasa "could swim and dive 
under water in a most surprising manner ... Be was more expert 
and daring in the water than the natives of the West Indies." When 

1 Master Mariner, the Life and Voyages of Amasa Delano by James Bren- 
dan Connolly, New York, Doubleday Doran, 1943, is a rewriting and simplifi- 
cation of Delano's own book, all its flavor drained away and nothing authentic 
added In Franklin Roosevelt and the Delano Influence, Pittsburgh, James Mudi 
Publications, 1946, Daniel W. Delano, Jr. points with pride to Captain Amasa, 
among some later well-known kinsmen, but is able to offer no new information. 

19 
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he was eleven he rescued his younger brother Samuel from drowning 
as the two boys attempted to cross a salt-water marsh. Later, and on 
several occasions, strength and nerve saved him from a watery 
grave. He was fond of fishing and gunning. "Neither cold nor storms 
prevented him from these pursuits ... He was alike careless in 
guarding against wet and cold; exposing himself to the severest 
weather without additional garments." At twelve, Amasa tried to join 
the Colonial army then organizing; at fourteen, he succeeded in en- 
listing. Obviously he was mature for his years and hardy as a water 
buffalo. Like all extraordinary men, he possessed an unusual physi- 
cal as well as mental constitution. 

After a brief summer campaign, young Delano returned home, 
and to school or so his biographer surmises But the following 
year he was back with the militia. When mustered out, he went 
home again, this time to work at farming He did not like it. Presently 
he arrived in Boston, whence he set sail on the privateer Mars. Life on 
board proved extremely hard "We beat about on the coast of Amer- 
ica, the greatest part of that terrible winter of 1779-1780, losing 
sails, rigging, spars and men, almost every day." The experience 
gave Delano a lasting distaste for privateering. Years later, in his 
book, he spoke out against the injustices of that system of licensed 
robbery on the highways of the seas. "It will ever be my wish," he 
added, "that all privateers may be as unsuccessful as the Mars was." 

In 1781 young Delano shipped on a Salem merchant ship bound 
for the West Indies, no doubt to trade in sugar, rum, and other such 
products. It was the first of a number of similar voyages he made 
throughout the 1780's. Between voyages he worked at his second 
pursuit shipbuilding. "Sometimes," wrote his biographer, "he 
wrought with his father, and sometimes was alone the master- 
builder." In 1786, when he was twenty-three, Delano won his first 
command, a schooner which was bound for South America and 
which belonged to his maternal uncle, Joseph Drew, a man, said his 
nephew, always "kind and friendly" to him. The next year he com- 
manded the ship Jane for a Boston owner on a voyage from Wiscasset 
to Cork, thence to Portugal. The vessel turned out to be "very 
meanly furnished" and the young skipper not provided with suf- 
ficient funds to pay either port charges or expenses of lading. In 
consequence, he was obliged to draw notes on the owner. On the 
return passage the Jane foundered off Cape Cod Ship and cargo went 
down. Captain Delano lost all he had and more, for when he 
reached home he learned that the notes drawn had not been honored. 
In this plight, he undertook to rebuild a ship which had been some 
time under water, but this venture only increased his losses. Ap- 
parently his father's business had also failed. The biographer remarks 
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only that Delano's "people were destitute and pennyless." It was at 
this low ebb in his affairs that he took the berth of second officer on 
the ship Massachusetts, launched in Quincey in 1789, the largest 
vessel as yet built in the United States. Samuel, his brother, went 
with him as ship carpenter. 

Delano's Narrative begins with the voyage in the Massachusetts, 
Boston to Canton, made in 1790. The next twenty years were spent 
almost wholly at sea, and as earlier noted, it is the experience of 
those years, together with all manner of observations, which forms 
the substance of his book. Of the years thereafter very little is known. 
His biographer saw fit to note only that Delano's "recent misfortunes 
and embarrassments are much regretted by his old acquaintance. If 
he has sometimes erred in judgment, they are firmly convinced he is 
not capable of designing to do wrong to others. And it is a matter of 
regret that a man of his generous and disinterested feelings, and who 
has made such great exertions to secure a handsome living in the 
world, should be thus unfortunate at his time of life, which is now 
approaching to old age, and in which new adventure cannot be 
resorted to for riches or support " 

The heretofore unpublished letter, dated Boston, March 25, 
1818, shows Delano working to sell his book and adds credit to a 
report that his clear hand obtained him a clerkship in the Boston 
Customs House To the graphologist, however, the document reveals 
something further. The characteristics of Delano's handwriting and 
signature, the personal and distinctive imprint which visualizes what 
a man is, confirms his biographer's opinion Amasa Delano was 
sincerity itself and a man of faultless probity At an unknown date he 
married a widow, Hannah Appleton; they had no children. He died in 
Boston, April 21, 1823. 



In 1794, after an absence of four years, Delano returned from 
the Far East and India. He had left Calcutta with, as he said, "but 
one gold moore." The moor, or mohur, was a coin issued by the East 
India Company, containing about $7 worth of metal It was not a 
happy homecoming. "To complain however was useless," Delano 
wrote. "I went to work with what skill and strength I had, and 
with what spirits I could revive within me. After a time, they re- 
turned to their former elasticity, I transacted a good deal of business; 
I took the head of a ship yard as master builder; and found the benefit 
of employment in the restoration of my cheerfulness. My brother 
and myself built a small ship of two hundred tons and more, with 
the plan that I should take a voyage in her to the Pacific 
Ocean . . ." 



August 17th. The wind veered and got settled from the S. E. 
by E. with fair weather and a pleasant gale. At 10 p.m. we crossed 
the Equator, in longitude 1950' west, our variation at this time 
being 1130' westerly. The Spanish mackerel and dolphin now be- 
gan to be scarce, and by the time we had arrived in latitude 500' 
south, they had entirely quit accompanying the ship; but previous to, 
and up to this day, the ship's company had had a daily and full sup- 
ply of them. 

Mot one person in a thousand who has read tfcat Dniliant drama 

of life's deceptive surface, and therein met Captain Delano for 
Melville retained the name and told the story through Delano's eyes 
has read the captain's own narration; and yet to read Delano 
himself is certainly an inspiriting experience. In Melville's hands, a 
true and stirring adventure became a Gothic tale of terror. He 
added magnificent and ominous descriptions; altered the names of the 
ships from Tryal to San Dominick, and from Perseverance to Batche- 
lors Delight symbolic changes which, of course, tell more about 
Melville than Delano. However, the underlying difference between 
the fiction and the fact is that in the former the reader's sympathy 
finally lies with neither protagonist but with the author. Reading 
Melville, you admire the author; reading Delano, you admire the 
man. The unacknowledged debt and compliment to Amasa Delano 
was noted by H. H. Scudder in an article, "Melville's Benito Cereno 
and Capt. Delano's Voyages," Publications of the Modem Language 
Association of America, XLIII (1928). 



ON THE 101H OF NOVEMBER, 1799, WE TOOK OUR 
departure from Boston light, and made the best of our way 
towards Cape Horn. After leaving Boston, we had the wind variable 
(as usual) till in latitude 30 north, and longitude 42 east, by 
account, when it veered to the eastward, and kept us from making 
any more easting till in latitude 25 north, by account. It then 
hauled to the northeast, and gave us an opportunity to reach the 
longitude of 26, by observation. We were then in latitude 5 north, 
and found we had had more than eight degrees of easterly current 
since we left Boston. It then changed and set to the west and north- 
ward, at the rate of one mile an hour. We had very disagreeable 
weather after we passed below the latitude of 12 north, with constant 
rains, a hot sultry air, and calms, till the sails were mildewed whilst 
hoisted, and every thing on board the ship was covered with a blue 
mould. In this place we began to feel the south east trade winds, 
which cleared the air, and the rain ceased. In latitude 3 3(X north, 
the southeast trade winds took place and continued steady; but blow- 
ing more from the south than from the east, till after crossing the 
equator. 

On the 23d of December, at two p.m. we saw three small islands 
bearing west by south, two or three leagues distant. We bore away, 
and at three, p.m. were abreast of them. We hoisted the small 
boat out, went on shore, and found them to be nothing more than a 
cluster of craggy rocks, about one fourth of a mile in length from 
north to south, and nearly as much from east to west. No sort of 
vegetation existed upon them. These rocks are five in number; but 
there are only two of any considerable magnitude. Their greatest 
extent is from north-north-east to south-south-west; the two largest 
nearly connect with each other, and form a kind of harbour, or place 
of shelter for a boat, on the north-west side. Here we made shift to 
land; but obtained nothing except a number of boobies. When we 
were on shore it seemed the most dreary spot I ever saw, the sea 
roaring and surging on all sides. Two smaller rocks were lying off to 
the south-south-west of the large ones, and one very small to the 
north east. When on the highest part, which was at least an hundred 
feet above the surface of the sea, I could not discover any dangers but 
what showed themselves above water; nor could any be discovered 
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formed an angle of forty-five degrees with the water line, the after 
part of it being from fourteen to fifteen feet above the rock. This 
position, combined with a rank heel to starboard, rendered it impos- 
sible to stand on deck. We therefore put a number of loaded muskets 
into the boat, and prepared for such resistance, in case of being at- 
tacked, as could be made by fifteen men, crowded into a sixteen feet 
boat. 

Our situation was now one of the most painful anxiety, no less 
from the immediate prospect of losing our vessel, and the rich cargo 
we had collected with so much toil, than from the apprehension of 
being discovered in this defenceless state by some one of the hostile 
tribes by which we were surrounded. A canoe of the largest class, 
with thirty warriors, well armed, had left us not more than half an hour 
before we struck, who were now prevented from seeing us by hav- 
ing passed round an island. Should the vessel bilge there existed 
scarcely any other chance for the preservation of our lives, than the 
precarious one of falling in with some ship. That she would bilge there 
was no reason to doubt, if the weather varied in any degree from that 
perfect calm which then prevailed More than ten hours were passed 
in this agonizing state of suspense, watching the horizon to discover 
if any savages were approaching, the heavens, if there were a cloud 
that might chance to ruffle the smooth surface of the water, the 
vessel, whose occasional cracking seemed to warn us of destruction; 
and, when the tide began to flow, impatiently observing its apparently 
sluggish advance, while I involuntarily consulted my watch, the 
hands of which seemed to have forgotten to move. In this painful 
interval, I beguiled some little time, while seated in the boat, by taking 
a sketch of the hazardous situation of my cutter, at low water, fear- 
ing that it might soon be beyond my power to give such evidence of 
her sad fate. 

At length, the water having flowed over the coamings of the 
hatches, which had been caulked down in anticipation of this event, 
without any indication of the vessel's lifting, I was deliberating on the 
propriety of cutting away the mast, when we perceived her to be 
rising. She soon after righted so much, that we could go on board; 
and at half past twelve in the night we had the indescribable pleasure 
of seeing her afloat again, without having received any other apparent 
injury than the loss of a few sheets of copper. 

To the perfect calm, smooth water, and uncommon strength 
of the vessel, may be attributed our escape from this truly perilous 
situation. On the 23d, being in a favorable place, and where there were 
no indications of natives in the immediate vicinity, we took the op- 
portunity to lay the vessel ashore. The tide having left her, it was 
evident that there was no material injury. The keel was considerably 
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came last from Botany Bay round Cape Horn. Two sailors deserted 
from her, and came on board my ship, unknown to me. Their names 
were George Giles, an extraordinarily faithful and confidential man, 
and James Blake, a man of an opposite character. I mention these 
particulars, because it is probable that there will be something more 
said on this subject hereafter. 

The extreme north west point of the Falkland Islands lies in lati- 
tude 51 south, and in longitude 62 15' west As we had no observa- 
tion near the westerly part of the islands, the above longitude cannot 
be depended upon within 10 or 15 miles. The land trends from the 
north west extreme nearly south east, by the compass; consisting of 
several large high islands, which are intersected by islets, rocks, and 
shoals, as you sail to the eastward They are so thick together, that it is 
difficult for a ship to pass through them, and it is my opinion that it 
would not be safe to attempt it. The tides run so very strong, on the 
full and change of the moon, that the tide rips could not be distin- 
guished from the shoals; and if there is not a very strong breeze of 
wind, a ship cannot be commanded when amongst them. We attempted 
to pass through, when the Grand Jason bore about south, finding a 
good opening, and seeing from aloft that it looked clear; but after we 
had got this island to bear south west, or more westerly, we discovered 
that the whole sound ahead was filled with shoals, lying in a direction 
north east, and south west, all along to the eastward of the Grand 
Jason. We had to wear ship and stand out to the westward, through a 
different passage from the one we entered, into the open sea again. 

The next day we attempted going through a passage still further to 
the eastward, and passed to the northward and eastward of the 
shoals, which were seen by us the day before within two or three miles 
of them; then crossed to the westward of an island called Elephant 
Island, between it and a small island and reef that lies off its west end. 
Elephant Island is large and high, lying about east by north from the 
Grand Jason, and six or seven leagues distant We crossed over to the 
west end of a large island called Grand Maloon, 1 and found a fine 
harbour named West Point Harbour, which is the first as you pass to 
the eastward (if you make the westerly part of the group first), among 
the islands. This harbour is easily known when near it. The land on 
the west end of this large island, appears like a harbour at some dis- 
tance, and when near it, coming from the northward, it makes in 
nearly south, and then turns short round to the eastward, and runs 
up about two miles into a deep cove. In passing up, there is an open- 
ing out to the southward, which is likewise good coming in, or go- 
ing out. 

The Grand Jason lies nearly north west from West Point Har- 

1 Les Isles Maloumes, the French name for the Falklands. W. T. 
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hour, about five or six leagues distant, and will serve as a guide, as it 
can be seen twelve or fifteen leagues in any direction. It appears like 
the top of a tureen that goes up to a sharp ridge, with the largest 
way standing north east and south west. It is very regular, and has 
an even surface. West Point Harbour is in latitude 5127' south, and 
longitude 6036' west, by the best observations we could obtain; but 
subject to a few miles error. When we left the harbour we sailed out 
of the passage we came in at, and stood to the south west, between 
the Grand Maloon and Grand Jason; but nearest the former. We saw 
no dangers but what showed themselves at a sufficient distance to be 
avoided, and it is a general rule to be observed, when among these 
islands, that all shoals or ledges show their situation by the kelp that 
grows round them. There is a wide long sound to the northward of 
the Grand Maloon, running to the eastward, called Byron's Sound, 
and Elephant Island lies in the middle of its westerly entrance; but the 
clearest passage is to the north A long chain of islands is to the north- 
ward of Elephant Island, which makes the north side of the sound 

I know but little of the land further to the eastward, but have 
been informed, that it runs much further in that direction than we 
saw; and that the main body of the land lies to the eastward of our 
anchoring place, and also that there are many good harbours further 
to the eastward Forty or fifty miles south of the Grand Maloon lie 
what are called the New-Islands, but we only saw them at a distance. 
They extend much further south, and as I have understood from oth- 
ers, afford many good harbours. 

West Point Harbour affords plenty of fresh water The most con- 
venient place for obtaining it is near the head of the cove on the south 
side. There is no wood to be got here, except it be some drift wood 
There are great numbers of geese at this place, but they are very fishy. 
Wild hogs may be hunted on the island that forms the west side of the 
harbour. 

The Spainards have a settlement on the easterly end of the 
Grand Maloon They are chiefly convicts from the west coast of 
S. America, River of Plate, &c. They cultivate the common neces- 
saries of life; but these islands are a very barren group, affording no 
tree, bush, or shrub, that grows spontaneously We saw no quadrupeds 
except one fox, which we shot, and some wild hogs on the small island 
to the westward of the Grand Maloon; but I have since been informed, 
that on some of the islands foxes are numerous. There are a few seals, 
both of the fur and hair kinds; but they have been principally de- 
stroyed, and the few that remain, are so shy that it is very difficult to 
get near enough to kill them. Very large sea elephants are likewise 
found here. Six or eight barrels of oil are sometimes made from one of 
them. They resemble the seal, but have no hind flippers like them, and 
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their tail is more like that of a particular kind of fish. The seal and the 
elephant are similar to a dog in the fore part of the body, only the fore 
flippers, or paddles are much further from the head, than the fore legs 
of a dog; and from the middle, the body tapers away in the form of a 
fish. The elephant, like the seal, is covered with hair. 

Several kinds of salt water birds are found here. Some of them 
are good to eat. One that is called the upland goose is a very sweet 
tender bird, and nearly as large as our tame geese. It is of a reddish 
grey, and is always found on the upland, near fresh brooks or ponds. 
The ducks are similar to the wild ducks of this country, and are good 
eating Teal is likewise found here All the others are not palatable; 
being so strong and fishy, that most people would refuse them when 
they could get salt provisions What are called low land geese, are the 
most eaten of any of the fishy kinds, and look like our tame geese. 
The males are of a variegated colour, white and dark gray, chiefly 
white; the females are mostly grey, and resemble the brant of this 
country, when seen flying They are not quite so large as our geese, 
and live about the shores, feeding on shell fish and kelp, which gives 
the flesh a very unpleasant flavour They are so tame that I have often 
shot four or five times into a flock before they would rise 

There are three kinds of penguins found here, the king, the 
macaroni, and jackass The king penguin is as large as a goose, walks 
erect, its legs projecting directly out behind, it stands upright, and at 
a distance resembles a man The breast is white, head and back nearly 
black, mandibles tapering and sharp at the points, long strips of red 
feathers, resembling eyebrows, over each eye, running down two 
inches on the neck, giving the bird a very handsome appearance The 
macaroni penguin is not more than two thirds as large as the former. 
It is like them except the colour, which differs a little, being more 
white about its throat, and instead of the red feathers over the eyes, it 
has a number of long fibres or feathers, resembling the long hairs 
round the mouth of a cat, giving it a macaroni look from which it 
takes its name These two kinds lay their eggs on the ground in rook- 
eries, as will be described hereafter The jackass penguin, is so called 
from the noise it makes, and from its not being so handsome as either 
of the other kinds Its note very nearly resembles that animal's bray. 
It does not differ much in size or colour from the last described, but 
is smaller if any thing It goes on upland to make its nest and lay its 
eggs. It digs holes under tussucks and in any ground clear of stones, 
commonly choosing the side of a hill, where there are not any 
tussucks for them to dig under They go on shore at night, male and 
female, and after dark set up the most disagreeable noise or braying, 
that can be imagined. Neither kind has any wings; their little fins or 
flippers only serve to help them swim. 
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The next remarkable bird here is the albatross. It is the largest 
bird that I know of which gets its living out of the sea. There are two 
or three kinds of them; the largest is of a greyish colour, and shaped 
exactly like our sea gulls, having a remarkably large head and beak, 
and will bite very hard. They have monstrously large feet, one of 
which would nearly cover the bottom of a water pail, and their wings 
are fourteen feet from tip to tip. They lay their eggs in rookeries. There 
is a smaller kind, of a white colour on the breast, and black on the 
back of its wings and head. They lay their eggs like our field birds, 
making their nests on the sand promiscuously. There is one other 
kind between the two described, resembling the former in colour, but 
smaller in size, which lays its eggs like the first. There are also shags, 
gulls, cape hens, gannets, and a number of other kinds of birds, all 
of which lay their eggs and hatch their young in the same manner. 

The remarkable manner in which these birds make their nests and 
hatch their young, in what are called rookeries, is a great curiosity, 
and may be interesting to many of my readers, I shall therefore at- 
tempt to give a description of it. When they commence a rookery, they 
choose a piece of ground that is level and as clear of stones as possi- 
ble, in the vicinity of the water, and lay out the land in squares, the 
lines running through at right angles, as true as they could be drawn 
by a surveyor, leaving the squares just large enough for nests, with 
room for alleys between them. They carry away all the stones which 
they can find or root out of the ground, and lay them outside of the 
outer walk, which would commonly be ten or twelve feet wide, run- 
ning round on three sides of it; leaving the fourth side next the water 
open. The outer walk round the rookery was made as level, regular, 
and smooth, as the side-walks in any of our cities. They would many 
times occupy from three to four acres, but some of them are much 
smaller. After they had got their rookery prepared, each one chose 
and took possession of one square for a nest. All the different kinds 
of birds that lay in the rookeries, except the albatross, make their nests 
as one family, and are governed by one law. They never leave their 
nests for a moment until their young are sufficiently large to take care 
of themselves. The male stands beside the nest when the female is on 
it, and when she was about to get off, he would slip on, as soon as she 
made room for him; for were they to let their eggs be seen, their 
next neighbours would steal them. The king penguin was foremost in 
thefts of this nature, and never neglected an opportunity to rob those 
near him. It sometimes so happened that when they hatched out their 
young, there would be three or four kinds of young birds in one nest. 

To stand at a little distance and observe all their movements, was 
worthy the contemplation of a great mind. The observer would see 
them going round the outside walk, in pairs, fours, sixes, and different 
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numbers in a company, appearing like officers or soldiers walking on a 
parade, whilst the camp or rookery seemed to be in continual motion, 
some going through the alleys to their mates, while others were com- 
ing out. To view all that was doing, and the regularity in which it was 
performed, appeared incredible, when we consider that it was 
effected by no higher a rank of animals than birds. They are very 
numerous in all such places, as there are none to molest or make them 
afraid. All these species of birds obtain their living from the sea. 

It appeared to me that something handsome might be made of 
these islands, were due attention to be paid to them. The soil is very 
good and clear of rocks, and capable of easy tillage. There are plenty 
of good fish to be caught amongst them, and what is called the right- 
whale. It is now an excellent place for a ship to refresh at, as she is 
passing. The climate is very healthy; but the weather is dreary and 
misty the greatest part of the time. 

When any ship is bound from Europe or America towards Cape 
Horn, or to the Cape of Good Hope, if between September and April, 
she should cross the equator in west longitude, between 28 and 30, 
and fall in near the Brazil coast about cape St. Augustine, when it 
seldom or never fails to blow a strong breeze from the north-east quar- 
ter constantly, with a current setting in the same direction with the 
wind. It is considered necessary to keep as far to the eastward as to 
make the island St Antonio, the westernmost of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, when the passage will always be sure as to easting. In mak- 
ing a passage between the months of March and September, cross the 
equator as far to the eastward as 22 and keep to the eastward as 
much as possible afterwards, as on the coast of Brazil the wind will 
draw very much from the southward at that season of the year. 

As we saw much of the coast of Patagonia, and Terra del Fuego, 
and have obtained considerable information concerning them, the fol- 
lowing remarks may be useful to mariners, and interesting to the read- 
ers generally. 

The coast of Patagonia, from the latitude of 44 south to the 
straits of Magellan, is a rough ragged coast, indented with deep bays 
and coves, and most parts lined with rocks and dangers. The direc- 
tion of the coast is about south by west; but it is of a very irregular 
shape, having a gulf, or bay, called St. George's, between the latitude 
of 4440' and 4640' south, making very deep into the land; from the 
southerly part of which the country is but very thinly inhabited; the 
shores are barren, and produce but little vegetation. The straits of 
Magellan are very difficult to pass, when bound to the westward. 
They are filled with shoals and dangers, and have such deep water in 
them in many places, that a ship could not find anchorage. The pre- 
vailing westerly winds, which blow a great part of the time between 
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the two high lands, render it very difficult for a ship to make a pas- 
sage this way. I have not known a ship to pass through them for many 
years, and all, that ever did, experienced much more difficulty than 
they would to have made the passage round Cape Horn It is generally 
known, that these straits separate the island of Terra del Fuego from 
the southerly extreme of the continent of America. They make in on 
the easterly side, in latitude 5230' south, and longitude 68 west, 
running seven degrees of longitude west, which, with the crooks and 
windings, must make it near twice that distance through. 

There was once a settlement formed in these straits by the Span- 
iards. They sent three or four hundred people, and left them at a 
pleasant place, for that climate, which has since been named Port 
Famine. They were all left to famish and die, not having any supplies 
sent to them. The place has been since visited by several English com- 
manders, who report, that they found several traces of what those peo- 
ple did in cultivating the land. There were many garden spots, some 
trees, &c.; but before any thing came to maturity sufficient for their 
subsistence, the poor creatures starved to death. 

For the information of the reader I shall here insert an extract 
from the Journal of Captain Wallis's voyage round the world, in com- 
mand of his Bntannick Majesty's ship Dolphin, who touched at this 
port. He says "At this place, the Spaniards, in the year 1581, built a 
town, which they called Phillippeville, and left in it a colony, consist- 
ing of 400 persons. When our celebrated navigator, Cavendish, ar- 
rived here in 1587, he found one of these unhappy wretches, the only 
one that remained, upon the beach: they had all perished for want of 
subsistence, except twenty-four; twenty-three of these set out for the 
River Plata, and were never afterwards heard of. This man, whose 
name was Hernando, was brought to England by Cavendish, who 
called the place, where he had taken him up, Port Famine It is a very 
fine bay, in which there are room and conveniency for many ships to 
moor in great safety. We moored in nine fathom, having brought 
Cape St. Anne north east by east, and Sedger river south one half 
west, which perhaps is the best situation, though the whole bay is good 
ground. In this place there are very good wooding and watering; we 
caught many fine fish with a hook and line off the ship's side, and 
hauled the seine with great success, in a fine sandy bay, a little to the 
southward of Sedger river: we also shot a great number of birds of 
various kinds, particularly geese, ducks, teal, snipes, plover, and race- 
horses, and we found wild celery in great plenty. The latitude of this 
place is 5342' south, longitude, by observation, 71 "28' west; the 
variation is two points easterly. We anchored here the 27th of Decem- 
ber 1766, and sailed again the 18th of January, 1767." Hawkes- 
vtonh's Coll. vol. /, p. 411. 
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The following is from Commodore Byron's Voyage, on the same 
subject. 

"The next day at noon, having had little wind, and calms, we an- 
chored in Port Famine, close to the shore, and found our situation 
very safe and convenient: we had shelter from all winds except the 
south east, which seldom blows, and if a ship should be driven ashore 
in the bottom of the bay, she could receive no damage, for it is all 
fine soft ground. We found drift wood here sufficient to have fur- 
nished a thousand sail, so that we had no need to take the trouble of 
cutting green. The water of Sedger river is excellent, but the boats 
cannot get in till about two hours flood, because at low water it is 
very shallow for about three quarters of a mile. I went up it about 
four miles in my boat, and the fallen trees then rendered it impossible 
to go farther: I found it, indeed, not only difficult but dangerous to 
get up thus far The stream is very rapid, and many stumps of trees 
he hidden under it: one of these made its way through the bottom of 
my boat, and in an instant she was full of water. We got on shore as 
well as we could; and afterwards, with great difficulty, hauled her up 
upon the side of the river: here we contrived to stop the hole in her 
bottom, so as that we made a shift to get her down to the river's 
mouth, where she was soon properly repaired by the carpenter. On 
each side of this river there are the finest trees I ever saw, and I 
make no doubt but that they would supply the British navy with the 
best masts in the world Some of them are of a great height, and more 
than eight feet in diameter, which is proportionately more than eight 
yards in circumference, so that four men, joining hand in hand, could 
not compass them: among others, we found the pepper tree, or 
winter's bark, in great plenty. Among these woods, notwithstanding 
the coldness of the climate, there are innumerable parrots, and other 
birds of the most beautiful plumage I shot every day geese and ducks 
enough to serve my own table and several others, and every body 
on board might have done the same: we had indeed great plenty of 
fresh provisions of all kinds; for we caught as much fish every day as 
served the companies of both ships. As I was much on shore here, I 
tracked many wild beasts in the sand, but never saw one; we also 
found many huts, or wigwams, but never met with an Indian. The 
country between this fort and Cape Forward, which is distant about 
four leagues, is extremely fine; the soil appears to be very good, and 
there are no less than three pretty large rivers, besides several brooks. 

"While we lay here I went one day to Cape Forward, and when 
I set out I intended to have gone farther; but the weather became so 
bad, with heavy rain, that we were glad to stop there, and make a great 
fire to dry our clothes, which were wet through. From the place where 
we stopped, the Indians had been gone so lately, that the wood, which 
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lay half burnt, where they had made their fire, was still warm; and 
soon after our fire was kindled, we perceived that another was kindled 
directly opposite to it, on the Terra del Fuego shore; probably as a sig- 
nal, which if we had been Indians we should have understood. After 
we were dried and refreshed at our fire, the rain having abated, I 
walked across the cape, to see how the strait ran, which I found to be 
about W. N. W. The hills as far as I could see, were of an immense 
height, very craggy and covered with snow quite from the summit to 
the base. I made also another excursion along the shore to the north- 
ward, and found the country for many miles exceedingly pleasant, the 
ground being in many places covered with flowers, which were not in- 
ferior to those that are commonly found in our gardens; either in 
beauty, or fragrance; and if it were not for the severity of the cold in 
winter, this country might in my opinion be made by cultivation, one 
of the finest in the world. 

"I had set up a small tent at the bottom of this bay, close to a 
little rivulet and just at the skirts of a wood, soon after the ship came 
to an anchor, where the men were employed in washing they slept on 
shore; but soon after sunset were awakened out of their first sleep by 
the roaring of some wild beasts, which the darkness of the night and the 
solitariness of their situation in this pathless desert, rendered horrid 
beyond imagination: the tone was hollow and deep, so that the beasts, 
of whatever kind, were certainly large, and the poor fellows perceived 
that they drew nearer and nearer, as the sound every minute became 
more loud. From this time sleep was renounced for the night, a large 
fire was immediately kindled, and a constant blaze kept up this pre- 
vented the beasts from invading the tent; but they continued to prowl 
round at a little distance with incessant bowlings, till the day broke, 
and then to the great comfort of the affrighted sailors they disap- 
peared. 

"At this place, not far from where the ship laid, there is a hill 
that has been cleared of wood, and we supposed this to be the spot 
where the Spaniards formerly had a settlement. One of the men, as he 
was passing over this hill, perceived that in a particular part, the 
ground returned the sound of his foot, as if it was hollow: he therefore 
repassed it several times, and finding the effect still the same, he con- 
ceived a strong notion that something was buried there, when he came 
on board, he related what he had remarked to me, and I went myself 
to the spot, with a small party, furnished with spades and pickaxes, 
and saw the spot opened to a considerable depth, but we found noth- 
ing, nor did there appear to be any hollow or vault as was expected. 
As we were returning through the woods, we found two very large 
skulls, which, by the teeth, appeared to have belonged to some beasts 
of prey, but of what kind we could not guess. 
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"Having continued here till Friday the 4th of January, and com- 
pleted the wood and water of both ships, for which purpose I had 
entered the strait, I determined to steer back again in search of Falk- 
land Islands." Hawkesworth's Coll vol. I, p. 37. 

The land is good in some of its vallies, and no doubt would pro- 
duce sufficient to support inhabitants, were the settlement taken care 
of, till they could get underway. The wicked deed of sending people to 
starve and die, when so many means were so near to prevent it, seems 
unpardonable. 

The island Terra del Fuego takes its name from its formerly hav- 
ing been very noted for volcanoes, and I believe they burn on some 
part of it at this time. It lies between latitude 5220', and 5550 / south, 
and between longitude 65 and 75' west, and is inhabited by a race of 
poor half starved miserable beings, who are very little removed from 
the brute creation. They live on fish and seal's flesh, when they can get 
them. They eat the seals raw and nearly rotten. Their numbers are 
but small. The land is very mountainous, and in general is clothed with 
wood to the summit. Some parts of the island appear pleasant, espe- 
cially on low, or moderately elevated points, and in valleys, which 
have been burned, and by some means cleared, and over which the 
grass has grown. All the south side, to the eastward of Cape Horn, 
in passing to the westward through Strait le Maire, is interspersed 
with small islands I have landed on many of them, and found them 
sterile, dreary places, affording very little verdure. A certain kind of 
green tussuck grows on some of these islands, and likewise at the 
Falkland Islands. It grows up as large as a half barrel tub, and some 
are four times that size It has a covering which appears like beautiful 
green velvet I do not know of what substance they are under the cov- 
ering, but they emit a clear transparent white balsam, which comes 
out on the surface in large bunches, and is considered by some to be 
of an extraordinarily healing nature. 

Staten Land is more sterile than Terra del Fuego, being nothing 
but a body of craggy sharp pointed mountains; the sea surging against 
all sides of it with great violence; but there are several very good 
harbours on its north easterly side. All that can be obtained from this 
island is wood, water, and some few seals, and good fish may be caught 
round its shores. The islands round Terra del Fuego afford a few seals 
of both the fur and hair kinds. 

In making the passage round the cape, it is best to keep within 
three or four leagues of the easterly side of Terra del Fuego, if to the 
northward, when sailing to the south and eastward, until Strait le 
Maire is opened. By keeping on that side it cannot be missed. The 
land trends so fast to the eastward, that if the strait is not opened 
soon, it is evident thaMf has been passed. It is very easily discovered 
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in sailing from the westward, near the land; but if you fall in on the 
Staten Land side, and do not make the strait open, the land will soon 
be passed, and the main ocean open to the southward. The strait is 
about five leagues wide; but as the land is very high on both sides, it 
does not appear so much until entering it. The distance through this 
strait is very short, nothing more than passing between two islands. 
There is a very level point of land that projects out from Terra del 
Fuego to the north east, and forms the north west entrance of the 
strait. It is green, low land, running in a gentle slope to the water. If 
a ship falls in with the north east end of Staten Land, I would recom- 
mend to go to the eastward of it, for in going through the strait, there 
will be a current setting to the northward, the most part of the time, 
running very strong, with a swell that generally rolls in from the south 
west through it. It is clear of danger and may be passed in the night 
with a fair wind When through, the course must not be more to the 
westward than south by west, by compass, until to the southward of 
Cape Horn; on account of the islands that lie on the south east side of 
Terra del Fuego These islands are dangerous if kept too close on 
board in the night, or in bad weather, or fog, as a ship may be swept 
in amongst them by the very strong tide that sets here. There is very 
foul ground amongst them, towards the Cape. We had much trouble 
one night to get clear of these islands and rocks after we had got into 
the midst of them. 

On the 1st of February, having filled up our water, and procured 
what drift wood we could find about the shores, we took our de- 
parture from West Point Harbour, directing our course towards Cape 
Horn, and on the 8th, passed Strait le Maire, with a north west wind. 
Our course was south, and south by east, against a violent head sea, 
which made the ship labour the most of any sea 1 ever experienced. 
We continued working off Cape Horn from the 9th of February till 
the 12th of March, before we considered ourselves fairly round Some- 
times we stood close in with the islands about the cape, and then off to 
the southward into latitude 60 south. The winds blew for the most 
part of the time from the westerly quarter, between west north-west 
and west south-west, strong gales; not allowing us m general to carry 
more sail than a reefed foresail and storm staysail, which made us 
very uncomfortable, as our ship was deep waisted, and kept half 
filled with water a great part of the time. The sea was tremendous dur- 
ing the gales, rolling in mountains from the westward; but the weather 
was not worse than I have seen in other high latitudes, in many 
places. I would here remark, that off all promontories the winds 
blow with much greater violence than in open sea. The high land 
always attracts the wind, and between two mountains, or two islands, 
or passing near any high land, the current of air moves with much 
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greater velocity than it does on level ground, or the open ocean. 
In taking a departure from the Falkland Islands, it is best to go 
out between them as far to the westward as the wind will permit, al- 
ways bearing in mind to make westing when convenient (if bound 
round the cape) as you will find it difficult in general. I should always 
recommend to keep to the westward of these islands if you do not stop 
at them. The wind blows in these latitudes three quarters of the year 
from the westward, and by keeping that point best on board, it will 
be more likely to be fair. When drawing nearly up with Strait le Maire, 
keep the land of Terra del Fuego best on board, it will be found to 
trend round to the south and eastward, so that it will be easily known 
when near it. 

As we did not experience any extraordinarily dreadful gales of 
wind, off the cape ourselves, and as there were several other ships off 
the cape at that time which did, and as we have at other times found 
reports differ very much, I make the following remarks, and leave no 
other way to account for the difference but by allowing that all men 
do not see and think alike. I have observed the thermometer of some 
men's minds to be filled with light inflammatory matter which rises 
easily, and occasions them to see a great deal of the dismal. Others 
are filled with genuine mercury, which will not rise without a cause. 
These last seldom see such extraordinary phenomena For instance, 
Captains Dampier, Cook, and La Perouse, three of the greatest men 
that ever traversed the globe, never represented any such terrible diffi- 
culty m doubling Cape Horn, or in navigating other seas, as men of 
smaller abilities have. One reason, why some see things so magnified, 
is, their being new to them, and at a great distance from home; but 
after being more acquainted with dangers, and more accustomed to 
traversing distant regions, they would become familiar and not appear 
so horrid; and would not be troubled with such uncommon difficulty 
afterwards. 

Cape Horn is the most southerly projecting land, and is an is- 
land separate from Terra del Fuego, and not very easy to be known. 
There is a great number of islands before you come up with it, which 
appear to be the last land to the southward. When up with the cape, 
although it is an island, it looks like the main land; and the coast 
trends much faster to the westward in drawing near it, than further to 
the eastward. I will here add, that it is best for one who is not well ac- 
quainted, and has no business with the coast, not to make too free with 
it. If the wind blows strong from the westward, it is best to stretch to 
the southward as long as a ship will he on that tack and make any west- 
ing. By these means she will be more likely to obtain a wind, that will 
enable her to get to the westward of Terra del Fuego. 

In the months of February, March, and April, the winds are 
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strong and pretty constantly from the westerly quarter. In the three 
winter months, which are June, July, and August, it is easier, as I 
have been informed by others, to make a passage round to the west- 
ward (and of course at any other season of the year), than in the three 
months first mentioned. We found a strong current setting to the east- 
ward until we were considerably to the westward round the cape. We 
saw the land on the west and northward of the cape for some dis- 
tance, and stood close in with it several times on different parts of 
the south west side of Terra del Fuego. The coast close on board 
was found much clearer of dangers than that to the eastward of it. We 
passed two groups of islands off to the south west of the cape; one of 
them is called Diego Ramirez, the other has no name that I know of; 
but the weather was so extremely bad we could see but little of them, 
and shall only give their latitude and longitude as near as possible. 
From what we saw, there did not appear to be any dangers at a dis- 
tance from them. 

There are soundings several leagues from the land round the 
Cape, on the north east side of Terra del Fuego, and through Strait le 
Maire. Cape Diego is the northeast cape on the westerly side of the 
strait, and is the low green point which has been before described, in 
latitude 5433' south, and longitude 646' west. Cape Good Success, 
which is on the southwesterly side of the strait, is in latitude 55 1' 
south, and longitude 6527' west. Cape Horn, lies in latitude 5558' 
south, and longitude 6726' west Islands Diego Ramirez, in latitude 
5625' south, longitude 6840 / west. The other group of islands, 
which has been before mentioned, having no name, lies in latitude 
5651 / south, longitude 7040 / west, by the best calculation we 
could make; but the longitude of the latter group is very uncertain. 

There are innumerable swarms of birds on the islands round 
Terra del Fuego, of the same species with those which have been 
described on the Falkland islands. Several kinds of excellent fish may 
be caught on its coast, and in the harbours. Whales are plenty all 
round on the east, south, and west parts of its shores Plenty of fowls, 
which are good to eat, may be shot, with very little trouble; such as 
geese of various kinds, seven or eight kinds of ducks and teal, plover, 
curlews, snipes, partridges, quails, and many others. There are many 
kinds of birds of a beautiful plumage found here. From my own 
knowledge, and from what I have been credibly told by those who 
have visited these parts, I have no doubt but there are several kinds 
of animals on the main island, such as foxes, hares, and rabbits. 



When as far to the westward as longitude 7800' west, it will do 
to stand to the northward, by the latitude of Cape Pillar. The winds 
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will not incline so much from the north west, after passing that cape as 
before; probably owing to the shape of the land, which runs from 
Cape Pillar to the south east a great distance, and no doubt causes the 
wind to blow in that direction. By standing to the northward by Cape 
Pillar, which is the south west cape, and Cape Victory the north west 
cape of the Straits of Magellan, on to the coasts of Chili, before ob- 
taining a sufficient offing, there would be great danger of being driven 
on shore, or among the Chili islands, should a ship be caught in a 
gale of wind, so that she could not carry sail for any considerable 
length of time. 

On the 12th of March, as has been before stated, we considered 
ourselves far enough to the westward of the cape, to stand to the 
northward with safety. We then found ourselves in latitude 49 30' 
south, and longitude 8620' west, by account, which, after making 
all allowances for the easterly current and bad reckoning, led us to 
suppose we were to the westward of 80; but on the 18th we ob- 
tained several sets of lunar observations, which placed us in longi- 
tude 7740' west, and at the same time, by reckoning, it was 8650'. 
The latitude was 41 south. Variation of compass 16 east. I would 
here remark, that it is very difficult to obtain observations for longi- 
tude, in making a passage round Cape Horn, on account of thick 
weather; and that all ships find a strong current setting constantly to 
the eastward. We found the winds blow chiefly from the south west, 
after getting to the northward of latitude 50 south, and as we ad- 
vanced in this course it gradually hauled to the southward and east- 
ward. 

On the 26th, we saw the island of Juan Fernandez, 2 and landed 
upon it; and on the 31st, arnved and landed at Mas Afuera. A par- 
ticular description of these islands will be hereafter given. From this 
we continued our course to the northward, on the coast of Chili We 
will here give a description of this coast, beginning at its southern 
extremity. 

All the coast of Chili, from latitude 5200' south, or from Cape 
Victory down to latitude 4140 / south, is one continued chain of is- 
lands, inlets, shoals, and dangers; and if driven in amongst them, 
there would be great danger of losing the ship, and all the crew perish- 
ing; as this coast is one of the worst that is known, for a ship to be 
cast away upon. I became very intimately acquainted with a Spanish 
commander by the name of Calminaries, who was with Malaspina, 
when he surveyed this coast. He informed me, that there were many 
good harbours amongst these islands; but were very difficult of 

2 The Juan Fernandez Islands comprise Mas Afuera, Mas a Tierra and 
Santa Clara. Delano's Juan Fernandez references are casual more often than 
precise W.T. 
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access. Hair seals were to be procured; but it was hazardous for a 
vessel to go to look for them. 

After passing down the coast below the last stated latitude; it is 
in general clear of dangers. The climate becomes mild, and the 
weather pleasant. In latitude 405' south, and longitude 7320' 
west, lies the town of Valdivia. This is the most southern Spanish 
settlement of any importance on the main coast of Chili. It is cele- 
brated amongst the Spaniards in that part of the world, on account of 
the man whose name it bears, and because it is one of the strongest 
places on that coast. The next place of any consequence is Concep- 
tion, which lies in latitude 3647' south, and in longitude 736 / west, 
and has a spacious bay. Valparaiso lies in latitude 33 r south, and 
longitude 724' west. Coquimbo is in latitude 30 south, and longi- 
tude 71 16' west. These four ports are all which the Spaniards have 
on the coast of Chili, of any consequence. There are other small ones; 
but none that are large enough to receive ships. The country, from the 
latitude 4200 / , to latitude 2700 / south, is cultivated, and produces 
all kinds of provisions in the greatest plenty. They are most easily pro- 
cured near Conception and Valparaiso. 

The Spaniards have settled the island of Chiloe. Its northern ex- 
treme lies in latitude 41 40' south. It is a great place for catching and 
curing fish I have had several hundred weight of them. They exactly 
resemble the cod, which is caught in the bay of St Loire, and are a 
very delicate table fish. It also abounds with very excellent timber, 
suitable for ships and other buildings, and common cabinet work. 
"Chiloe, a considerable island, being one of the governments of Chili, 
seated on its coast in the Southern Pacific Ocean in the gulf of Chonos, 
or the Archipelago of Guaytecas, and separated in its southern part 
from the continent by a narrow sea, which forms a bay. It is about 
140 miles in length, by 30 in breadth. It lies between 4140' and 
43 50' south latitude. The principal harbour of the island, on the 
north coast, is Chacao, which is said to be well fortified and capable 
of good defence; and at Culbuco, which is larger, resides a corregidor, 
nominated by the President of Chili, and also regidores and alcaldes, 
chosen annually. Besides the parish church, this place has two con- 
vents, and a college of Jesuits. The island is well peopled with Span- 
iards, mulattoes, and Indian proselytes." Rees' Cyclo. vol. VIII, from 
CHA to CHR. 



In latitude 3826' south, and longitude 744' west, lies the island 
of Mocha; famous amongst whalemen and sealers, for wild horses and 
hogs. They are numerous on it, and it is common to go on shore and 
shoot them for fresh provisions. I have eaten of the horse beef, which 
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was very good. The island formerly had black cattle upon it; but either 
the ships' people which stopped there, or the Spaniards, have de- 
stroyed them. It lies about fifteen miles from the main land, has a 
tolerable harbour, or anchoring place, on its northerly part; is moder- 
ately elevated land; good soil, and would be valuable if settled and 
well cultivated. The longest way is from north to south, not more than 
eight or nine miles, and two-thirds of that distance in width. There is 
an island called St. Maria, in latitude 3700' south, and longitude 
73 34' west, which will be described hereafter. 

In navigating this coast at any time between the months of Octo- 
ber and April, the weather is pleasant, and the wind three fourths of 
the time from the south east, in moderate, steady breezes. I think I 
never witnessed such serene, pure air, as on this coast in summer; but 
in winter the winds are from the northward one half the time, from 
latitude 3300', to 4000' south, and blow at times very strong, when 
torrents of rain fall. Off from this coast lie Juan Fernandez, the famous 
place of Alexander Selkirk's exile, and Mas Afuera. To the north of 
them, he St. Ambrose and St. Felix. These places will be hereafter 
described. 

The country in the kingdom of Chili is remarkable for its moun- 
tains A chain of them, of stupendous height, extends from near lati- 
tude 5000' south, down to the equator, with very few passes across 
them. Those which are farthest to the south are called the Andes, and 
this name is sometimes given to the whole chain, both those that run 
through Chili, as well as those that run through Peru. But the most 
common names given them at present are, those in Chili are called 
the Andes, and those in Peru the Cordelieras They lie nearly paral- 
lel to the shore, from fifty to an hundred and fifty miles inland. I have 
seen them most part of the distance, from latitude 4000' south, to 
near the equator; having sailed along all that coast, frequently within 
five leagues of the land, and having an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving them. They sometimes are not visible in clear weather, when 
five or six leagues off shore. This is probably owing to their not being 
so high, or lying further back from the sea at some places than at oth- 
ers. They are sometimes to be seen partly covered with snow. Vol- 
canos exist in the range, and particularly near the sea coast. There 
can be no doubt but they are the highest mountains in the world. The 
appearance of them is magnificent beyond description, when viewed 
from a ship's deck, eight or ten miles off shore; particularly when 
the sun is near setting, and the atmosphere clear; it then shines on 
their westerly side next the sea; in some places beautifully shaded, 
where one mountain stands a little in front of another, making the 
most interesting and splendid appearance that can be conceived of. 

The next remarkable objects of this country are the mines of gold 
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and silver, which have spread its fame over the four quarters of the 
world. In the kingdoms, as they are called, of Chili and Peru, there 
are great numbers of them; though but few that are profitable I have 
seen a great quantity of copper at the port of Coquimbo, which was 
brought from these mines. It is valued much higher than the copper 
of Europe, being, as I understood, mixed with gold. 

I was informed by the Spaniards when at Conception, that there 
were rich mines to the southward, in Chili, which they do not work, 
because the natives are so formidable in their vicinity, and are their 
enemies. I had it from undoubted authority, that there are natives in 
the southern intenor of the kingdom of Chili, whom the Spaniards 
have never conquered, and to whom they are obliged to pay tribute, 
to keep peace with them; and that they had followed them over some 
parts of the Andes, where it was so cold that some of their men and 
horses were frozen to death, in crossing the mountain. After crossing 
it, they discovered one of the richest countries they had ever found in 
South America, for gold and silver; but the metals were not attainable, 
owing to the difficulty of crossing the mountains The latitude of this 
rich country must be as high as 40, or upwards, south I will here 
remark, that I have spent nearly six months at one time in the port 
and city of Conception, always having the privilege of associating with 
the first class of people when I chose it This gave me an excellent 
opportunity to get the most correct information of this country, which 
I improved to the best of my abilities, both at that time and at several 
other visits which I afterwards made, of from one to three months 
each. 

The north head or westerly entrance of Conception bay is in 
latitude 3630 / south, and in longitude 7325' west, from the best cal- 
culations we had an opportunity to make, subject however to an error 
of a mile or two, as we had no observation near it In sailing into the 
bay or harbour, keep to the southward, when running for the port. 
This precaution is necessary also in making any harbour on the coast 
of Chili, especially in the summer season, as the prevailing winds are 
from the south east. In running along the coast there will be seen two 
remarkable hills, which lie to the south of the entrance of the 
bay, about four or five leagues distant. They are called the Maiden's 
Paps, or Dugs of Conception; resembling a woman's breasts, by which 
they have obtained their name. A bay makes in to the northward of 
the Paps, and a river to the southward; but after passing the small bay 
to the north of them, the coast trends about north, till coming up with 
the north head or westerly entrance into Conception, off which lie 
two small rocks, one white and the other black. The white one is the 
largest. The other lies to the north of it. When the head is passed, bring 
it to bear east, and then make an island, called Quinquina, lying east 
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from the head, in the middle of the passage into the bay. This island 
will not be opened distinctly till the head has been considerably 
passed; it will then be safe to haul in for its north end, and sail pretty 
near to it round to the eastward, and the bay will be open to the south- 
ward. The main land must not be kept too near on board when 
abreast the island, on account of some rocks that lie off the shore. 
After passing this island to the south a short distance, it will be best 
to keep the east side of the bay best on board, on account of some 
dangerous reefs, that lie on the west side above the island. When near 
the head of the bay, in six or seven fathoms water, it will be safe to 
stand westward, keeping the south shore on board; the reef will be 
left to the northward, and anchor in the same depth of water off the 
port of Talcahuano. This stands on the south west side of the bay, 
where will be found soft clear ground, sheltered from all winds except 
the north, and that much broken by the island before mentioned, 
which lies about three leagues distant, and forms one side of the bay. 
Its breadth is about two leagues from east to west. There are very 
regular soundings all the way from the island to the port, or anchoring 
place, decreasing from twenty fathoms near the island, to the depth 
laid down to anchor in. There is a passage to the westward of the is- 
land, but I should not recommend a ship to go that way, if it can be 
avoided It is an easy place to go into, and is a good harbour, afford- 
ing every kind of refreshment The inhabitants are a kind and friendly 
people. The landing is very convenient, on a smooth gravelly beach, 
directly in front of the town, for landing and taking off a cargo, or 
stores This place is healthy and handsomely situated. Its situation is 
low, being a skirt of land that lies between the mountains and the 
water The land to the north and south of it is high. The houses are 
principally built of clay, which is baked in the sun, similar to the 
method that has been described . . . and covered on the roof with 
crooked tiles, made and baked in the shape of half a split reed, being 
twelve or fourteen inches long, and six inches wide. These crooked 
tiles are laid one end upon another, from the lower edge of the roof 
up to the ridge pole, in straight rows, so as to form troughs near 
enough together for the same shaped tiles to cover the edges of two; 
the tiles are then placed on them the other side up, one lying upon 
another as before. This of course turns all the water into the hollows, 
and it runs off the building in spouts. It is my opinion that it is the 
best and cheapest way that can be adopted to cover the roof of a house. 
The first cost of the tiles would not be any more, and perhaps not so 
much, as a roof of boards and shingles would be; and when they are 
well laid, and mortar at the same time put over the joints of the tiles, 
there would be no danger of their leaking. It is not necessary to 
have any more wood to form the roof than strong rafters, or pieces 
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up and down, placed six feet distant from each other, and battens laid 
across them near enough together for the ends of the tiles to rest 
upon. They must be as near together as the length of the tiles. A roof 
made in this manner would not be very heavy, the tiles are not more 
than three quarters of an inch thick. If people should get into the way 
of making this kind of tiles, they could make them cheap, and regular 
as to size and shape. 

The port of Talcahuano is nine miles from the city of Concep- 
tion, in a north west direction, through a fine level plain. After leaving 
the port, there is a small hill to cross. The road then, for about three 
miles, runs parallel with and near the shore, where there is a beautiful 
beach on one of the branches of the harbour. It crosses near the head 
of several small creeks, between them and fresh ponds, which are 
drained into them. It is defended by two batteries, one lying on the 
easterly side of the port, on low ground. The guns are not more than 
fifteen or twenty feet above the level of the sea. The other is to the 
north west, on the side of a hill, between one and two hundred feet 
above the level of the water, and has seven or eight heavy guns in it, 
twenty-four or thirty-two pounders. They have a very commanding 
situation. That to the eastward has about the same number of guns; 
but is much better built. The two forts can cross each other's fires, 
when playing on a ship in the road. Their situation could not be better 
chosen to defend the place. 

I shall here insert an affair, which I think will be amusing to the 
reader, that happened about the time I arrived here in February, 1805, 
carrying into port the Spanish ship Tryal, the particulars of which 
will be described hereafter. On our landing, we found all in confusion, 
the Spaniards having taken us for two English ships coming to revenge 
the injury which an English ship had sustained at that place about a 
week previous to our arrival. The circumstances were these: Two 
English whale ships came in to this place for refreshments, and to re- 
pair some damages; not knowing of the difficulties which existed at that 
time between the two countries, in consequence of the English hav- 
ing attacked four Spanish fngates that were going to Spam from the 
River of Plate with money on board, taking three of them, and sinking 
the other. This had occasioned the Spaniards to stop all English ships. 
These two English whale ships were the Betsey, commanded by cap- 
tain Richards, and the Thomas, commanded by captain Moody, who 
had his wife with him. They came in and anchored within a quarter 
of a mile of the forts The Spaniards sent a guard boat on board, with 
the captain of the port, to offer any assistance they might stand in 
need of, and to invite them on shore. The two captains accepted their 
invitation, and ordered their first officers not to let any Spaniards come 
on board in their absence, (having some suspicions that the Spaniards 
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were not sincere.) They went on shore with the captain of the port, 
and were very politely received on the beach by a number of officers, 
who, after escorting them to the captain of the port's house, and plac- 
ing sentinels at each door, informed them of the existing difficulty, 
and that they should take possession of their ships. The English cap- 
tains told them the ships would not be given up in their absence. 
Three or four large boats, filled with troops, attempted to go on board, 
and being refused, the Spaniards fired on them. The ships returned the 
fire. The two batteries then opened their fire upon them, and the 
Thomas soon gave up. The chief officer of the Betsey, whose name 
was Hudson, (a man of extraordinary bravery,) cut his cable, and his 
ship swung the wrong way, with her head in shore, passing within sev- 
eral Spanish ships, which, with every vessel in the harbour, that could 
bring a gun to bear, together with three hundred soldiers in boats and 
on ships' decks, and the two batteries, all kept up a constant fire upon 
him The wind was light, nearly a calm. The shot flew so thick that 
it was difficult for him to make sail, some part of the rigging being cut 
away every minute. He kept men at the guns, and when the ship swung 
her broad side so as to bear upon any of the Spanish ships, he kept 
up a fire at them. In this situation this brave fellow continued to he for 
three quarters of an hour, before he got his topsails sheeted home The 
action continued in this manner for near an hour and a half. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the ship to sea, however, in defiance of all the 
force that could be brought against him The ship was very much cut 
to pieces, m sails, rigging, and hull, and a considerable number of 
men were killed and wounded on board. 

Hudson kept flying from one part of the deck to the other during 
the whole time of action, encouraging and threatening the men as 
occasion required He kept a musket in his hand most part of the 
time, firing when he could find time. Some of the men came aft and 
begged him to give up the ship; telling him that they should all be 
killed that the carpenter had all one side of him shot away that one 
man was cut in halves with a double headed shot, as he was going aloft 
to loose the fore topsail, and the body had fallen on deck in two sep- 
arate parts that such a man was killed at his duty on the fore-castle, 
and one more had been killed in the main top that Sam, Jim, Jack, 
and Tom, were wounded and that they would do nothing more 
towards getting the ship out of the harbour. His reply to them was, 
"Then you shall be sure to die, for if they do not kill you I will, if you 
persist in any such resolution." Saying at the same time, "Out she 
goes, or down she goes." Meaning that the ship should sink if she did 
not go out of the harbour. By this resolute and determined conduct, he 
kept the men to their duty, and succeeded in accomplishing one of 
the most daring enterprises, perhaps, ever attempted. 
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I had the above particulars from the two English captains, with 
whom I became acquainted after I arrived, and from many different 
persons who were at the place at the time; and also from some of the 
men who were on board the Betsey, whom I saw after I left this port. 
A Spanish officer, who commanded one of the batteries, told me, that 
they fired one hundred and thirty 32 pound shot from their battery at 
the Betsey, and the other battery as many, or more; besides what the 
ships and soldiers had done. 

There is a great trade carried on between this port and Lima. 
Many ships are employed in carrying wheat from here. This country 
abounds with it for many degrees north and south. They also carry 
boards, spars, and timber; some wine, raisins, and other dried fruits; 
considerable of the herb of Paraguay, the production of the plains of 
that name, and is that which the inhabitants call matte. It is the tea of 
the country, and very much drank by all classes of people on the 
coast, and in all the country of Chili and Peru. The country here, 
like the other ports of Chili, is well cultivated, and abounds with the 
best of provisions. They make great quantities of very good wine; and 
have all the quadrupeds that are common to this country, and so 
plenty, that the people purchase them from one another at the follow- 
ing very low rate: for a good bullock, four dollars; a good horse, 
twenty, and common ones from four to eight dollars, sheep for half a 
dollar; and other flesh meat in the same proportion. Foreigners are 
charged more for what they purchase. 

The feathered race of animals far exceed any thing of the kind 
I ever saw, particularly for those good to eat. The Spaniards here 
are not allowed to use fire arms in common, and as they have no In- 
dians who hunt them, they are very plenty and tame 1 have often gone 
out by permission on horse back, and shot a horse load in three hours; 
killing seven different kinds of ducks and teal, with various other sorts 
of fowls. The shores, water, and pastures in this vicinity, are covered 
with them. They have the finest fish, and in the greatest variety, of 
any place I ever visited There are gold and silver mines near Con- 
ception; but not plenty enough to make much account of. The riches 
of this country consist in what is produced from the land, not from 
what is dug out of it. This city was founded two or three leagues fur- 
ther to the northward than it now stands, on the easterly side of the 
bay, and was called Penco. It was removed to where it now is because 
of earthquakes; the old town or city being now quite deserted on that 
account. 

The ladies of this place vie with any I ever saw in point of beauty. 
They are modest, mild, and very agreeable. Their dress is a little 
singular, as they wear the old fashioned hoop round the waist, of an 
extraordinary size; but to a gentleman who has been accustomed to 
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travel, it would not be worthy of much notice. They are rather 
partial to the Americans and to Englishmen. I never can think it a 
crime to reciprocate their sentiments. The Spanish gentlemen are the 
noblest spirited men I ever was acquainted with. The idea that is en- 
tertained of their being a very jealous people, is not true. I never saw 
gentlemen more free from it. 

In the city and port of Conception and its vicinity, there are 
about fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants of all descriptions. 

I shall here introduce the subject of Valparaiso, with Capt. Van- 
couver's remarks, which we found generally correct. He says 
"ships destined to the port of Valparaiso, should endeavour during 
the summer months, to make the coast well to the southward of the 
bay, in order that a fair wind may be insured for entering it. The 
southerly winds, which in general extend sixty or seventy leagues from 
the coast, mostly prevail until the month of May; and from the middle 
of that month during all the months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, I was given to understand the prevailing winds were from the 
north. These winds are commonly attended with great quantities of 
rain, and very foggy weather; but they do not often blow with much 
violence, as soon as the wind returns to the southward the dry season 
commences, and so it continues, with little variation, during the 
remainder of the year. These winds, however, frequently blow very 
strong, so as to break vessels adrift, though well secured by anchors 
on the shore near to the town of Valparaiso. Within four or five leagues 
of the point of Angels, which is the western point of the bay, is a low 
rocky point, near to which is a detached high barren rock. These 
points lie from each other north 51 east to the northward of the above 
low rocky point, are some scattered rocks, that lie about two 
miles from the point, and about a fourth of that distance from the 
shore, and to the northward of these rocks, is a sandy bay, on the 
north east side of which is a house. In this bay, I was led to believe 
that anchorage might be had, though the situation is certainly very 
much exposed. 

"The point of Angels, (off which are also some rocks, lying very 
near to it,) may be approached by sailing at the distance of half a 
league from the shore, and as soon as the point is passed, the town of 
Valparaiso is instantly discovered. About seven miles to the north east 
of this point, is a cluster of rocks, lying at some distance from the 
shore, on which the sea breaks violently; but we had no opportunity 
for ascertaining their situation with any degree of precision. The bay is 
about four miles wide, and about a mile deep, apparently free from 
any sort of danger; but as it is greatly exposed to the northerly winds, 
the trading vessels constantly moor with two good anchors and cables 
in that direction, and with other cables fast to anchors on shore, in five 
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or six fathoms water, soft sandy bottom, near the custom house; by 
which means it is expected that the officers of the revenue may be en- 
abled to prevent any contraband trade, by vigilantly attending to their 
duty in the day time, and rowing guard during the night. The depth of 
the water gradually increases with the distance from the shore, to thirty 
six fathoms, and the bottom becomes more tenacious. In the depth of 
sixteen fathoms, in which we took our station, it is very stiff clay. 
Here we moored a cable each way to the northward, and to the south- 
ward; the point of Angels bearing by compass north 35 west. The 
fort in the town, north 86 west. The redoubt on the hill, south 5 
east. The church of Almandrel, south 65 east. The east point of 
the bay, north 57 east, and the nearest shore south 7 west, a cable's 
length distant. 

"On the top of a hill, on the east side of the bay is an open, or 
barbed battery, lately erected with stone and brick, and capable of 
mounting ten guns; this battery commands all that side of the bay, the 
beach, and the village of Almandrel On the summit of another hill, is 
a stone redoubt, of a circular form, with embrasures These command 
the beach and village of Almandrel to the eastward, the bay to the 
northward, and the town and harbour of Valparaiso, to the north 
westward. Although this fortification was in a most neglected and 
ruinous condition, we were given to understand, that the principal 
magazine was inclosed within its walls. The largest and most con- 
siderable fortification, is in the middle of the town, within which is the 
residence of the governor. It is situated on a small eminence, one side 
of which is open to the sea, and is separated from it by a very narrow 
pass. The height of the town wall, which is strong and well built with 
masonry, is about fifteen feet to the embrasures, of which there are 
six that point to the sea; two face the street to the eastward, and two 
look into the market place, to the westward. The upper part of the hill 
is surrounded by another strong wall, about ten feet in height; and 
half way up the hill a third wall crosses it, which shews three em- 
brasures to the sea, immediately over the fort and governor's house. 
At the place where this wall terminates, which is near the summit of the 
eminence, the side of the hill falls perpendicularly down into a deep 
gully; by which the fort is encompassed, and which might be the 
means of rendering this fortification unassailable; and a place that 
might long be maintained, were it not for other hills within musket 
shot, which command every part of it The space enclosed by the town 
wall, is about four hundred yards in length, and in some places about 
one hundred in breadth. Here are the barracks for the troops, and at 
the upper end is a building in which a court is held for the regulation 
of the police of the town. A door in that side of the wall, which points 
to the market place, is the only entrance; and leads by a winding 
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staircase to the different parts of the fortification. There is another 
fortification about half a mile from the fort, situated on the west side 
of the bay, at the foot of a high hill, and but little elevated above the 
level of the sea. This shews a face of five embrasures to the east, and 
in that direction commands the west side of the bay; three embrasures, 
to the northward, are so disposed as to be able to open upon any ves- 
sel, the instant she passes round the point of Angels; whilst two 
others, to the southward, command the ships lying in the harbour, or 
the bay. We computed that these several places contained about 
seventy pieces of cannon, many of which were without proper car- 
riages, and some were lying dismounted under the walls of the town 
battery, in the town. 

"From the western fort, some rocks extend into the bay, and 
the bottom is too foul for vessels of any force to anchor nearer to 
this fortification, than about four hundred yards; but they may ap- 
proach and anchor in a very eligible situation, within about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the garrison, or principal fortress : and in neither 
of these places, in their present situation, would be able to resist a 
well directed fire from two or three frigates." Vancouver's Voyage 
round the World 

If intending to sail into Valparaiso, always make the land to 
the southward of the harbour, for in the winter, the south winds are 
much more prevalent than any other. It is best to make the land ten 
leagues to the southward of the harbour. The land there trends nearly 
north and south, but is indented with small coves and bays. If a ship 
falls in with the land, and the latitude is not exactly known, (if to the 
southward) it is not easy to miss the port. There is a kind of cove or 
bay, with a sand beach, about four or five miles to the southward of 
the rocky point, which captain Vancouver speaks of, lying to the south 
west of the point of Angels, with a ragged rock off it, but the coast 
does not trend much to the eastward until the ragged rock, above men- 
tioned, is passed. We did not find the coast make so much to the 
eastward there, as captain Vancouver describes; neither do I think 
it so far from the ragged rock to the point of Angels, as he states it 
to be 

The reasons, why I differ from captain Vancouver, respecting 
the winds in the months of June, July, August, and September, (which 
are the winter months here,) and also in the courses and distances, are 
probably on account of my having entered, or been in the port of Val- 
paraiso in nearly every month in the year; when he never was there but 
on one short visit of a month or two; and of course had not so good an 
opportunity of forming a correct judgment up on this subject, as I had. 

It is not proper to sail out of Valparaiso with any but a fair wind; 
for should it blow from the westerly quarter, it will be difficult to keep 
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clear of the land to the northward of the bay, as it makes out con- 
siderably to the westward, and the current is generally setting to the 
northward. 

The harbour is very safe in summer; but in winter it sometimes 
blows from the northward strong gales; in which case the sea comes in 
so as to make it difficult riding. I do not believe the north winds ever 
affect vessels very much, as the land is so high to the southward, and 
so near to them, that it has a tendency to break its force It is not con- 
sidered a good winter harbour by the Spaniards. The productions of 
the soil here are like those of Conception, and it yields very plenti- 
fully. There are more fruit and vegetables in this market than at that 
place, such as peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, melons, onions, and 
pumpkins. It is the port town of the capital of Chili, which is called 
St. James, or Santiago. It has more trade than any port on this coast. 
The number of ships that lade here in the course of the season, with 
provisions of different kinds for Lima, and other ports, is considerable. 
There is considerable commercial intercourse by land between the 
River of Plate and this port They march slaves over land, from 
Buenos Ayres, (to avoid carrying them round Cape Horn) and ship 
them again for the coast of Peru, as will be seen hereafter in the affair 
of the Tryal. There is one pass only that crosses the Andes, to go 
and come by. They transport from one coast to the other, many 
articles of merchandize across this pass. The herb of Paraguay is 
brought on the backs of horses, or mules, this way; and considerable 
quantities of gold and silver are carried in the same manner to be 
shipped for Spain This kingdom is not so rich in mines as Peru, but 
there is a great number of them in the country. They have a mint at 
Santiago, where they coin, as I was informed by good authority, two 
or three millions of dollars in gold and silver in a year. I have likewise 
been told, that there was more bullion carried out of this kingdom, 
than was coined in it. The air here is similar to that of Conception, 
neither hot nor very cold. I never saw ice in Chili, in latitude as low as 
37 south, more than once or twice, and then not more than the 
thickness of window glass. Farenheit's thermometer is never higher 
than eighty-eight or eighty-nine degrees; commonly standing at about 
eighty at Valparaiso and Conception in summer. The distance from 
Valparaiso to Santiago is about sixty miles I have passed both winter 
and summer at Valparaiso and Conception, and made the coast of 
Chili and Peru my home for five years. This has given me an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a correct knowledge of them, and enables me to 
render a just account of their manners and customs. 

In the harbour of Valparaiso there are great numbers of the 
hump-backed and right-whale. Spermaceti whales are caught off this 
coast; but it is said they never come on soundings, the truth of 
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which I have reason to doubt, however, as I have known them taken 
near this coast; and the squid, which they feed upon, is frequently 
found in this harbour. I often caught squid here, which were three 
or four feet long. This species of fish is said to be the only food the 
spermaceti whales ever eat. 

I had frequent opportunities of being acquainted with many cap- 
tains who are employed in the whale fishery on this coast. These men 
are possessed of a great share of courage and intrepidity in the pursuit 
of their business; but are in the habit of boasting of their superiority, 
when in company, and of exaggerating their exploits. While lying in 
the harbour of Valparaiso, captain George Howe was on board my 
ship, who had been frequently in company when the subject of killing 
whales was discussed, and one calm and very pleasant day, we dis- 
covered a large whale asleep within twenty rods of some of the ships. 
We thought this a good opportunity to try our skill in killing 
whales. We fitted out a whale-boat belonging to captain Howe, which 
was properly manned, and my boatswain, who had been in the business 
before, was to steer and direct the expedition. We prepared and 
rigged a lance, which was made for the purpose of killing sea ele- 
phants, having an iron shank about two feet long, with a pole to it, six 
or eight feet in length, and a small line attached to it, with the other 
end fastened to the stem of the boat, to prevent it being lost. Thus 
equipped we rowed up softly, within twenty feet of the whale, when 
I threw the lance into her, a little abaft the fore fin, which entered 
more than the length of the iron part. The whale, on feeling the hurt, 
raised its tail fifteen feet in the air, and brought it down with such 
force, within six feet of the boat, that it was half filled with water; 
and produced a most violent agitation in that element for a great dis- 
tance around us. It may be considered a fortunate circumstance that 
we escaped injury, for had it hit the boat it would have been staved to 
atoms, and probably some of us been killed Her head lay towards the 
shore, and she started in that direction, brought her head out of water, 
making the most terrible bellowing that can be imagined, turned her- 
self round and went out of the bay, spouting blood till out of sight. 
Thus ended our first and last enterprise in killing whales. The experi- 
ment convinced us that it was a difficult and dangerous business, and 
ought never to be attempted by any, except those who have been bred 
up to and perfectly skilled in the art. The method we adopted was 
correct, excepting the first instrument thrown, which should have been 
a harpoon; which is an iron made with barbs to it, to prevent it from 
drawing out. To this should be a line or warp attached, three or four 
hundred fathoms in length; by which means we could have held on to 
the whale, and pulled the boat up so as to throw the lance with the 
most sure effect. The shank of a lance made use of by whalemen is 
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four feet in length, with a pole fixed to it like the one we used. I have 
since had frequent opportunities of seeing whales killed by those who 
understood it, and was perfectly satisfied that it required courage, 
judgment, and activity. 

Having mentioned the name of captain George Howe, who 
was my associate in the above described frolic, I shall for the satisfac- 
tion of his friends, give some account of him; some of the particulars 
of which are probably known to no one but myself. He was born in 
Stonington, state of Connecticut, and sailed out of the port of New 
London, in command of the schooner Oneco, on a sealing voyage. 
He arrived at Mas Afuera in 1800, and was compelled by mis- 
fortunes to go into Valparaiso and sell his vessel Being disappointed 
in not receiving payment according to contract, he was obliged to go 
to Santiago, the capital, before he could obtain justice. He got his 
money and returned to Valparaiso, and deposited upwards of twenty- 
two hundred dollars in the hands of a Spaniard, at whose house he 
resided, and was taken sick soon after. When I was at Valparaiso, 
in 1805, I made inquiry and found the house m which he lay sick. 
I was not a little surprised at finding him, and at the strange conduct 
of the people belonging to the house, as I had dined there several times 
since my arrival, yet they had neglected telling me of his being at the 
same time in the house; especially as it was well known to them we 
were friends, and had been particularly intimate, when in this port on 
a preceding voyage I found him in a back room, no better than a 
hovel, in a most deplorable situation. He was lying on a miserable 
bed, or couch, in a very languishing state; his flesh wasted, till he was 
almost a skeleton; and no one near to afford him assistance, or friend 
to offer him a word of comfort. There was a well of water in the room 
adjoining, not more than twelve feet from his bed, from which was 
drawn all the water used by the family, with a door opening into 
his room, which was most of the time kept open He had laid in 
this situation for five or six months. My feelings on the occasion can 
be better imagined than described. We had spent many happy hours 
together; and I could not help contrasting those times with what I now 
saw. I endeavoured to raise his spirits, and told him that I would take 
him on board my ship, and bring him home. I procured a barber and 
had him shaved, his clothes shifted, and dressed him in a decent man- 
ner, putting on his handsome Spanish cloak, and led him into the 
parlour, with an intention of giving him an airing, but the poor man 
was so reduced, that he fainted and was obliged to be placed on a sofa, 
and soon after carried back to his room, from which he never again 
was removed till a corpse. I visited him daily while I lay in this port, 
and each day sent him a kettle of soup; but I found he was too weak to 
be removed on board the ship. He died in about ten days after I left 
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Valparaiso. Thus ended captain George Howe. He was a man of a 
noble mind; sincere in his friendships; honest and honourable in his 
dealings; and a remarkably pleasant companion: but his misfortunes 
broke his spirits. 

The following particulars concerning captain Howe, which took 
place after I left him, I had from captain Bacon, whom I took with 
me when I left Lima, and who was with him most of the time after I 
sailed till he died. He informed me, that a short time before captain 
Howe died, the bishop, who was then at the port, had baptized him, 
and that he had received the sacrament; thus he died a Roman Cath- 
olic. This is made an important point with the priests of that religion. 
Just as he was dying, the man who kept the house, and with whom he 
had deposited his money, undertook to make a settlement with him. 
He brought forward his books, and made Howe acknowledge the 
different charges which he had prepared, when he was so far gpne as to 
be just able to articulate, yes without probably knowing what he 
said; thus defrauding him of his money, besides bringing him in debt. 
This transaction very much displeased the Spaniards here; and a re- 
markable accident happening to him about eight days after captain 
Howe died, caused them to make many remarks upon his conduct, 
and say, that it was a visitation of the judgment of God. There was 
a very high bank that was directly back of his house, which in conse- 
quence of a great rain, gave way, and fell on the very part where 
Howe had lain, and buried it under more than a hundred tons of 
earth. 

The inhabitants here are similar to those of Conception. The 
ladies in general, however, dress rather more after the European or 
American fashion. I should calculate the inhabitants of Valparaiso and 
its vicinity to amount to fifteen or twenty thousand. 

There is considerable of a military force kept on this coast, which 
is stationed at all places of any importance. It is well known that all 
this country is governed, as to its religious affairs, by Roman Cath- 
olics, and I found the inhabitants contented and apparently happy un- 
der those laws. Knowing but little concerning that part of the govern- 
ment, I can only say, that Conception is the see of a bishop, and has 
one residing in that city. I think Valparaiso is not, as the bishop who 
governs there resides at Santiago. 

The inhabitants of the coast of Chili are but a very small part of 
them Europeans, who are principally Spaniards. They hold themselves 
much higher in their own estimation than the Chilian born. As the 
Spaniards have mixed their blood with the aborigines so much, that 
there are but few born in the country, I believe, but what partake in a 
greater or less degree of it, on which account the European Spaniards 
undervalue them. The native Indians of South America are better 
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featured than those of the northern part of the continent. They are 
treated in the south in the same manner as they have been in the 
north. The Spaniards have made war upon, harassed, and distressed 
them, till they have pretty much thinned them off near the sea coast. 
Some are made slaves by being taken prisoners in time of war, or by 
purchasing them from their enemies. I have been struck with horror 
to hear a Spanish priest call them brutes; telling me at the same time 
they were not Christians, and no better than cattle; when that same 
arrogant man's countrymen had robbed and despoiled the unfortunate 
Indian of all that was dear to him. Thus, "thinks I to myself," goes the 
world: one man robs another of his country, his wealth, and his 
liberty; and then says he is a brute, and not a Christian. In such cases 
as these, I will say with the meritorious physician, to whom Bonaparte 
made the proposition to poison his soldiers at Jaffa, or Joppa: "If 
those be the requisites necessary to form a great man, I thank my God 
I do not possess them." 

As I have remarked in another place, the dress of the ladies was 
not so graceful and becoming at Conception as at Valparaiso; at 
least, the extremely large hoops which are in general use at the former 
place did not strike me so pleasantly. I have been favoured with the 
sight of the hoop they wear underneath the outside petticoat. It is 
more than three feet in diameter, and is fastened higher than the 
hips, by some kind of linen or cotton cloth sewed around the hoop, 
leaving just room enough for the body. A string is reeved in the inner 
edge of the cloth, which draws it round the body above the hips, in the 
manner of a purse. This keeps the hoop in its place, and the body in 
the centre. As their petticoats are rather short, it gives them at first a 
very singular appearance; but any fashion in time becomes familiar, 
and its peculiarities are forgotten. The behaviour of the ladies was so 
delicate and pleasing, that a man must have more stoicism about him 
than I had, not to feel for them a strong partiality. Their dress was 
handsome, with gold and silver ornaments; such as gold hair combs, 
ear rings, bracelets for the wrists, chains round the wrist, and some- 
times round the waist, and gold and silver shoe buckles. Many of these 
ornaments were inlaid with precious stones. Their head dress was the 
hair simply done up with four or five gold combs, tastefully disposed, 
which gave it a very charming appearance. 

In horsemanship these people excel any men I have ever seen. 
Whether mounted on a well-broken, or untutored horse, they ride in 
the best manner, and shew great skill in the management of their 
steeds. It is seldom that the most vicious animal unhorses his rider. 
They, like the mamelukes, tutor their horses to start with astonishing 
quickness, and to stop suddenly. I have seen them ride with the 
greatest speed, till within six feet of the side of a house, and there stop 
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as suddenly as if the animal had fallen dead on the spot. Sometimes I 
have seen them attempt to stop the horse in full career, when he 
would throw all his feet forward and slide perhaps more than four 
yards. Frequently the hinder feet would slip from under him, and seat 
him on his backside, in the position we sometimes see a dog. 

The ladies also are fond of this exercise, and most of them ride 
extremely well. The better sort rode sidewise, like the women of this 
country. Their manner of mounting a horse was singular, and suf- 
ficiently ludicrous in the eyes of a stranger. At first I was unable to 
comprehend how the feat was performed. I soon, however, had an 
opportunity of receiving a lesson at a house where several ladies were 
assembled for the purpose of amusing themselves with a ride. When 
the horses were brought and all things ready, they prepared to mount. 
As a sailor is generally foremost when a lady is in the way, I offered 
my assistance, and the offer being accepted, one of them said, "Help 
me first." "O, yes," said I, with all the gallantry I possessed. She went 
to the side of a horse, held by a servant, and leaning her breast against 
his side, threw her arms over the saddle across his back, and stood in 
that posture, saying, "Help me." I stood awkwardly enough, not seeing 
any part, that delicacy would allow me to take hold of, in order to 
aid her ascent. The servant perceiving my embarrassment, left his post, 
and taking one of her ankles in each hand, she gave a jump, and he as- 
sisted her ascending node with all his strength, till she was high enough 
to be seated. She then turned herself in the air, aided by the man, who, 
crossing his wrists, brought her into her seat, with the utmost grace 
and dexterity. In this manner the first ladies in the land are assisted in 
mounting a horse. I profitted by the lesson, and was soon able to help 
a Spanish lady into her saddle, with as much grace, I suppose, as an 
ancient chevalier. Women of the inferior class sometimes ride with 
both feet on one side of the horse, and sometimes with both feet on 
the other side, and I have often seen them with a foot on either side; 
as to such affairs they seemed not to be very ceremonious. The furni- 
ture of their horses was different from what we had before seen; the 
reins of the bridle were worked in a manner resembling the lash of our 
whips, in a braid of four square made of some kind of skin; these were 
fastened to bits made according to our fashion, the reins long enough 
to come over the horse's neck, where they are united. The single part 
was extended six or seven feet, with a leathern tassel at the end, which 
was used as a whip. The saddle was first made something in the form 
of our saddle trees, then covered with a coarse skin, fitted to sit easy 
on the horse's back; these were covered with sheep skins, with the 
wool on, from four to six inches thick, painted with various colours 
and handsomely bound upon the saddle. This saddle looked well, and 
was easy to the horse and the rider. The most inconvenient part of the 
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apparatus to an Englishman, was the stirrups. These were flat at the 
bottom, about a foot long, and six inches wide, the upper part making 
an arch highest in the middle, closed on the sides and fore part at the 
top, leaving an opening in the back part, large enough to admit the 
foot. They were fastened to the saddle with straps like ours, had a 
clumsy appearance, and in case of a fall might endanger the rider by 
confining his foot. Some ladies had saddles made in Europe, but for 
the most part they used those made in the country, which differed 
from the gentlemen's saddle chiefly by raising the tree on the off side, 
which made the top something in the form of a hollow bottomed 
chair. Both ladies and gentlemen are fond of equestrian amusements. 
Those of the higher ranks are rather indolent, having slaves and serv- 
ants who perform the greater part of the labour. 

The ladies in some parts of the country have a cotton cloth, 
wove with stripes, very handsome, of different colours, about six or 
seven feet long and two thirds that width, which they form into some- 
thing resembling a hammock on ship-board. This they suspend by small 
lines made fast to it through holes made for the purpose, two or 
three feet from the floors of their houses. On this they swing, some- 
times sitting and sometimes lying, as best suits them. The dress of the 
gentlemen is very similar to the dress of the people of this country, 
only they have no outside coats in the manner of our countrymen. 
Some of them wear a cloak, made according to our fashion; they have 
also an outside garment called a poncho, which is much used. It is 
made of cloth similar to that of the ladies hammocks, of variegated 
colours, woven very thick, of a fine thread and curiously wrought. In 
weaving this cloth they use twelve or more treadles in the loom. It is 
usually from five to six feet square, handsomely fringed round the 
edges, having a slit in the middle of it just big enough to admit a man's 
head. This aperture was bordered with beautiful needle work. They 
put it over them, with their heads through the hole, and the garment 
hangs over them like a blanket. They are so thick and of so fine a 
texture, that they turn off water as well as leather, and are the most 
convenient garments to ride in, that could be contrived; the wearer 
having his legs and arms always at liberty, and his body completely 
defended from the rain. 

In addition to what we have already said respecting the con- 
struction of their houses, we shall insert a few remarks, worthy of 
notice. They are mostly made of clay, and such houses have either 
tile or brick floors. The tile or brick being always laid on the ground, 
make these dwellings very unhealthy, more especially for women, on 
account of their dampness. The first class of people commonly build 
their houses of wood, with good wooden floorings, and are much more 
healthy. On one side of the sitting room the floor is raised about a 
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foot, a little inclined from the wall, and about eight feet wide. This is 
covered with a carpet and mats, and next the wall are a number of 
small benches, like our ladies' crickets or stools, elegantly covered 
with cushions of crimson silk velvet or satin. This elevated place was 
the usual seat of the ladies. Their mode of sitting is cross-legged, in 
the Turkish fashion, or like a tailor on his shop-board, and near to- 
gether. When a gentleman reclined on it, he drew one of these 
cushions under his arm for support. I was frequently in their parties, 
and found this a most agreeable resting place, especially when the 
ladies sat near me. Their prattle was innocent and lively; and they had 
a disposition to render the visits of their guests entertaining. Most of 
them sang well, accompanying the voice with the guitar, their favourite 
instrument. A customary compliment is for a gentleman to hand one 
of these instruments to a lady, who is ever ready to gratify him with 
her performance. 

The employment of the men, other than amusements, is in laying 
out and planning their buildings, their vineyards, and their gardens, 
and transacting their mercantile affairs. A large proportion of them are 
employed in offices of government, either in a military or civil ca- 
pacity. A great many are employed riding about the country trans- 
porting money, bullion, and all kinds of merchandize, most commonly 
conducted by convoys of horses and mules. These convoys sometimes 
consist of two or three hundred, laden with some kind of traffic. Many 
of these cross the Andes to and from the River of Plate. Some of the 
men are employed as mariners in the ships that are owned in the coun- 
try. A few vessels are built on the coast, which give employment to 
numbers, in preparing cargoes, sawing boards and plank, and felling 
timber. They are very poorly provided with all kinds of good me- 
chanics; medical men are likewise scarce. The ladies 9 employment is 
nothing more than sewing, or making their own clothes, some trifling 
embroidering and lace work, and in superintending their household 
affairs; they commonly, however, live pretty free from labour. I have 
been at almost all the ports on the coast of Chili repeatedly, and 
seldom but when I carried in more or less Spaniards who had been 
prisoners of war, or otherwise distressed. I have taken them off the 
Gallipagos Islands, after they have run away from English ships, and 
gone on shore to prevent being carried to England. I have also pre- 
vailed on several English captains to deliver some of their prisoners to 
me, whom I afterwards delivered to their friends in safety. On the 
other hand I have taken out of the different Spanish prisons on the 
coast of Chili and Peru, more than one hundred and fifty Englishmen 
at several times, and put them on board other ships, or kept them on 
board my own, until I arrived at some friendly port, or returned to 
America. My principal motive in such cases was always to relieve the 
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unfortunate, and "grant the prisoner sweet release. 9 ' Both the English 
and Spaniards, in the Pacific Ocean, have in general treated their 
prisoners with cruelty; but the conduct of the Spaniards has been 
most severe. I will relate a singular incident that happened in the year 
1805. There was a captain Thomas Folger, a native of Nantucket, who 
commanded an English ship called the Vulture of London, on a 
whaling voyage. She mounted twelve or sixteen guns, and fell in with a 
Spanish ship, bound from the port of Conception to Lima, of equal 
force. The ships met not many leagues distant from the Spaniard's 
destined port, and a very severe action for small ships took place. 
Folger at last came off conquerer, captured his enemy, and gained 
himself much credit and honour; first, by fighting like a brave fellow, 
and then by treating the prisoners with humanity. He manned her and 
ordered her for St. Helena, putting six men on board, and leaving two 
Englishmen, who were on board when the Spaniard struck. One of 
them had been my gunner, and left Boston with me in 1803. He de- 
serted from my ship in Conception, in February, six months pre- 
viously to his capture. The Spanish boatswain and two Spanish sailors, 
were likewise left on board. In two or three days after the ship was 
despatched, the Spaniards rose on the English, and put them all to 
death but two, one of whom had his hand half cut off. Some weeks 
after, the Englishman, or American, who had not been injured, whose 
name was Halsey, and the wounded Englishman, rose on the Span- 
iards and killed them. I saw Halsey and the Englishman afterwards, 
who related the above transaction, and the horrid barbarity which 
attended it. The three Spaniards took an opportunity, when part of the 
crew were asleep at night, and killed as many as they could before the 
rest awoke; and then despatched the others as fast as they came on 
deck; having first determined to save Halsey alive, as he understood 
navigation, of which the Spaniards were ignorant. Having their plan 
thus arranged, they began their wicked work, and killed all the Eng- 
lishmen on deck but the one who was wounded; he made a shift to go 
aloft as high as the foretop, and beg for his life. They then went be- 
low to the cabin, in which my unfortunate gunner lay, and told him to 
get out of his birth. He knowing what had happened, begged they 
would not kill him, and putting his hands over the side of his cabin, 
asked them to put irons on him, or do any thing but take his life. 
They then tied his hands and made him get out, when they struck him 
with a carpenter's axe and nearly cut him in two with the first stroke. 
This man was with captain Edward Edwards in the Pandora, when 
she was lost attempting a passage through Endeavour Straits. They 
spared the one in the foretop, as has been before stated. My gunner's 
name was Charles Spence; he had fought to save the lives of the Span- 
iards on board the ship Tryal, not six months before this unfortunate 
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event. Then again came on the catastrophe of the three Spaniards, 
who had planned to hoist out the boat as soon as they should see land, 
to be ready to leave the ship should any vessel be discovered. Halsey 
had conceited with the Englishman a plan to go aloft, when it was ex- 
pected they should draw near the coast, and whether he saw it or not, 
to call out, land. This being put in practice, two of the Spaniards 
went up to the fore top-mast head to view it. Halsey came down on 
deck, while the Spaniard, who was the former boatswain, was fixing 
tinder and fireworks in the caboose house, to be put in the boat. He 
took the cook's axe from beside the house, and as the boatswain 
turned to come out, gave him a blow on the back of the neck, which 
cut his head nearly off. The other two Spaniards came down, the first 
was killed, and the other wounded, who jumped overboard, swam to 
the rings of the rudder, and held fast till the wounded Englishman 
broke his hold by stabbing him with an iron ramrod. The two sur- 
vivors kept the ship a number of days. They lost her in going into the 
harbour on the island of Mocha, by accidentally running her on 
shore. 

The bay of Coquimbo lies in latitude 30 south, and longitude 
71 16' west, as it is laid down in the Naval Gazetteer, which I found 
to be nearly correct. It is one of the finest harbours that nature ever 
formed. In going into it, make the land to the south of the harbour, 
and follow its course north, till you come near the north point of the 
bay, when the land trends off to the north eastward, turns round to 
the east, and then to the southward, and runs in to the south westward. 
When near the south point of the bay, a number of rocks and rocky 
islets will be seen lying off the point, which must be left on the right 
hand in going in; although I have been told that there was a good 
entrance between the rocks, and the south point; but it appeared to 
me too narrow for safety. I should by all means go in to the northward 
of the rocks, which passage is clear with sufficient room, if necessary 
to beat to windward, as it commonly will be, before getting up to the 
anchoring place, which is in the south west part of the bay, near some 
old warehouses. A ship may anchor in what depth of water they please 
abreast of these old houses, having nothing to fear from rocks or 
shoals. I never saw or heard that there were any in the bay. When at 
anchor you have the advantage of one of the best harbours, and, nearly 
all the year round, the best of weather; but with these advantages it is 
not a desirable place for a ship to visit, especially in time of war. Water 
cannot be had near the anchoring place, nor firewood at any time; and 
the inhabitants are so terrified at the idea of an enemy, that they pro- 
hibit all intercourse with strangers, during the existence of hostilities. 
This cautious and repulsive policy is owing probably to some dog's 
tricks which were successfully played on them, by some English priva- 
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teersmen. The Spaniards here are generally well disposed towards 
Americans. The town of Coquimbo is three leagues north easterly 
from the port, and affords all kinds of provisions, which are to be 
found at Conception and Valparaiso. 

The Bird Islands lie about six or seven leagues from the main 
land; and, I believe, have no dangers near them. The most southerly 
one lies in latitude 2936' south; and about west-north-west, seven or 
eight miles distant, lies the other. There are but two, both of a moder- 
ate height, but so high as to be seen four or five leagues; they do not 
afford any thing but birds, eggs, seal, and fish. I think there might be 
four or five thousand seals taken off those islands, in the course of two 
or three months; they are of both kinds, fur and hair. It is probable 
also that there would be some further chance of success to the north- 
ward; for in sailing in that direction, will be seen several more islands 
about the same distance from the coast as the Bird Islands; and all 
appear to have seals about them. My business, however, was of such 
a nature at that time, that I could not stop to take them. They are 
mostly of the hair kind. 

The harbour of Coquimbo is a good place for a ship to lie at 
whilst the people are procuring seals off the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean; and it is a good place, in the proper season, for a ship to fill up 
with right-whale oil, as the whales come into this bay in great num- 
bers. 

The lofty Andes in the interior rise mountain over mountain as 
far as the eye can reach, with awful sublimity. The line, where vege- 
tation ceases, seems but a short distance from their bases on account 
of the stupendous heights above. All the country below the latitude of 
Coquimbo has a sandy, barren, burnt appearance. In time of peace, 
and when the government happens to be composed of friendly, ac- 
commodating men, a traffick might be carried on to advantage. Gold 
and silver are very plenty in this place, brought from mines in the 
interior, and from those near the town. The place is much inferior to 
Valparaiso or Conception in point of inhabitants, trade, and produce. 

"Coquimbo is one of the thirteen provinces of Chili, in South 
America. This is a rich, verdant, fruitful valley, not far from the coast 
of the South Sea, producing corn sufficient for considerable ex- 
portation to Lima, and abounding with various mines. One mine of 
copper is situated about five leagues north from the town of Co- 
quimbo, on Mount Corro Verde, or Green Hill; it rises as a land mark 
to the port. The climate is singularly agreeable, being almost uniformly 
mild and serene." Rees* Cyclo. 

From Malham's Naval Gazetteer, vol. I, page 234, we extract the 
following. "Coquimbo is a town of Chili, in South America, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, near ninety leagues north from 
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Santiago, and has a good harbour." "Get to windward, as the south 
and south west winds always prevail on the coast for nine or ten 
months. In the season which they call winter, they hang about north 
and north west, for two or three months. The Bird's Islands are north 
west from the bay of Coquimbo seven or eight leagues, and Guesco 
bay seven leagues farther. 9 ' 

"To go into Coquimbo, observe that the Herradura, or Horse 
Shoe Point, is to the windward of it, and forms the mouth of a small 
creek, of two cable's length over, where boats go in to procure fresh 
water. There are three or four rocks to the leeward side, of which the 
outermost is the largest, and two miles at north west by north from the 
main, or Point Tortuga, which is the south limit of Coquimbo port. 
There is a channel between this point and a small island to the south 
of the great rock, of seventeen fathoms, but very narrow; it is wholly 
unnecessary to go through here, as the port is two leagues and a half 
over at the entrance, and therefore affords abundant room to go in, 
after passing to the westward round the great rock, and so turning into 
the harbour, in which there is no danger. Keep the point of Tortuga 
as close aboard on the starboard as possible, as being to windward, 
otherwise it will not be easy to recover the road which is under the 
lee of the cape. The two islands or rocks just mentioned are under 
this point to the westward, which induces seamen sometimes to go 
through between them and the main, to keep to windward so as easily 
to make into the Road of Tortugas. The rocks are so clean and steep, 
the ships run within a boat's length of them, if possible, the easier to 
gain the road, where they ride in from six to ten fathoms near the 
Tortugas rock, which is about two fathoms long and one fathom above 
water. From twenty to thirty ships may ride in this part of the bay, 
which is the best part of the road, and sheltered from all winds; and in 
every other part of it there is plenty of water and a good bottom, but 
a little more open to the rolling of the sea, so that ships do not ride so 
easily or so safely." 

"In coming out of the bay, if, as it may sometimes happen, a 
ship is becalmed, avoid anchoring near the great rock above men- 
tioned; for there is not only a depth of from forty to fifty fathoms, but 
the bottom is foul and rocky and will cut the cables, in which case it 
will be impossible to weigh the anchor by the buoy ropes. Though the 
town is opposite to the road, the surge is so great that there is no land- 
ing within two leagues of it; at which distance to the south-south-east 
boats go in easily, from whence seamen must walk over land to the 
town. The want of wood and water is also a more important incon- 
venience; as neither of them is to be had here. The port of Coquimbo 
has sometimes the name of Serena." 

As I have said something respecting some dog's tricks, which the 
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English privateers played upon them, I will here further explain my- 
self. In the year 1805, a captain Cornelius Sole of Providence, a 
highly meritorious man, commanding the brig Tabor, was in these 
seas. He had been several times into Coquimbo for refreshments, and 
was always hospitably treated. He had been acquainted and intimate 
with the gpvernor, and the first people of the place, who were in the 
habit of coming down from the town and visiting captain Sole on 
board his vessel, when she was in port. It happened that in his absence 
an English privateer brig, called the Antelope, of London, arrived 
there; and the governor and other gentlemen seeing from the town 
the vessel come into the harbour, they all repaired to the port thinking 
to meet their friend Sole; hailed the brig, and desired a boat might be 
sent for them; which was done, and the governor and all the party 
were on board, before they discovered their mistake. As soon as they 
were in the power of their enemy, demands were made for their ran- 
som, which was agreed to, on the condition that some of them be al- 
lowed to go on shore to collect it. This liberty being granted, they se- 
lected from amongst themselves such men as they liked, and of course 
the governor was one. After they were gone, the privateer's men dis- 
covered his rank, which before they had not suspected. That they had 
lost such a good opportunity to make a great booty, greatly enraged 
them; for undoubtedly they would have received an extravagant sum 
for the ransom of such a personage. To wreak their vengeance they 
went on shore at the port, and did all the mischief they could to the few 
old buildings, before mentioned; and amongst other wanton acts of 
folly and villainy, tore to pieces a small mean building, which the 
Spaniards had converted into a church. They tore down and broke the 
images of the saints, fired pistol balls through the top of it, and made 
all the spoliation they conveniently could, and then went off. This act 
exasperated the Spaniards so much, that they would not allow any 
foreigner to obtain supplies. I was there soon after this transaction, 
and saw the havock that was made, and tried all in my power to get 
refreshments, but could not obtain the least favour of any kind. 

The Antelope left Coquimbo, and after sailing down the coast, 
took her station off the port of Lima, which she blockaded for nine 
or ten days, when the ship Henry, from Cadiz, mounting about the 
same number of guns as the Antelope, (say eighteen,) came down the 
coast, bound in to Lima. The Henry was formerly of London, com- \ 
manded by a captain Watson, and had been taken by the Spaniards 
several years previous. The Antelope saw her before night, and stood 
off shore on a wind with an intent to tack ship, as soon as she could 
fetch her. The Henry continued her course for the port, and when the 
Antelope concluded she had obtained a sufficient offing, she tacked 
ship, head on shore, and though she sailed much faster than the Henry, 
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she did not come up with her till after dark, when they were within 
three or four miles of Calio. She run under the Henry's lee so near, 
that she got becalmed with the ship's sails, and the Henry fell on board. 
The brig thinking she was equal to the ship, hung on for a long time, 
keeping up a constant fire, but with less effect than the Spaniard. When 
the Englishman found he could not stay there any longer, and keep 
himself comfortable, he made the attempt to sheer off; but the Spaniard 
had grapnelled him, and would not dismiss him so readily. And there 
was nothing to be done but to fight it out. The Spaniard had the ad- 
vantage, by being to windward, and much higher out of water. The 
Antelope fought till the captain was killed, the chief officer danger- 
ously wounded, and thirty or forty men killed and wounded, when she 
struck her colours. The next morning the wounded were landed at 
Callao, put into carts and carried to the hospital. The Spaniards in the 
port attended as spectators, and, as several Englishmen and Americans 
who were present informed me, abused them, and when the wounded 
would cry out from the jolting of the cart, seemed to exult in their 
misery. The women were so exasperated that they threw stones at 
them, and called out to them, "Curse you English hereticks, what do 
you make all that noise for, do you remember Coquimbo." I saw the 
prisoners in Lima. They had little pity shown them, on account of the 
sacrilegious conduct, and foul deeds at Coquimbo. 

The amusements of the people of the kingdoms of Chili and 
Peru, as before stated in part, are chiefly music and dancing. The in- 
struments most in use are guitars, which nearly all the ladies play, ac- 
companying them with their voices, which are very melodious. They 
likewise have harps, spinnets, harpsichords, and piano-fortes, which 
are very common, and on which they perform extremely well. The 
gentlemen play on flutes and clarionets. They dance with the most 
majesty and grace of any people I ever knew. Their dances are minu- 
ets, long dances, cotillions, and a very singular kind of dance, called 
fan-dango, which is common in old Spain. This graceful dance is 
usually performed by two persons, commonly a lady and gentleman, 
sometimes by two ladies. Gentlemen and ladies meet in parties at a 
friend's house at times, and the gentlemen form a party round a large 
table for cards. The game they generally play is similar to our game of 
loo. It is called banco; a game that is common in other nations. The 
ladies never join the party at table, but sit on their platform by them- 
selves, playing on their guitars, and singing to amuse those engaged 
in play; and any gentleman who prefers their company to cards, has 
liberty to take a seat with them. Parties formed to ride, both male 
and female, are very fond of concluding their diversion by going on 
board ships, or indeed of any excursion by water. The ladies are also 
very fond of receiving and paying afternoon visits. 
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When we left this place in February 1806, we steered off to St. 
Ambrose and St. Felix; and found the coast from Valparaiso down to 
Coquimbo nearly straight, rather in a curve as you sail to leeward, 
making out to the westward a little from a north course, till you get 
near the latter place, where it trends faster to the eastward. 



Mas Afuera lies in latitude 33 48' south, and in longitude 8034' 
west, is nearly circular, and about twenty five miles in circumference. 
It is clear of any kind of danger, keeping two miles from the land all 
around it; but on the south east side lies a shoal that breaks half a 
mile distant in bad weather. On the west side is a rock about one, or 
one and a half mile from the shore, which does not often show itself. 
There is likewise a reef off the north west point, one half, or three 
quarters of a mile, which cannot be with safety approached when the 
wind blows on shore. These are all the dangers which surround the 
island. It has every where so bold a shore, that anchorage cannot be 
obtained till within half a mile of it, round most parts of the island; 
and the ground is foul, so that there is great danger of loosing the 
anchors, and in some cases the ship likewise It is difficult to come near 
enough to anchor without getting on shore, if the vessel strikes a drift 
when not prepared to make sail or to tow off, as circumstances may 
require. When within half a mile of land there will be found from 
twenty to fifty fathoms water. I should advise any vessel, exceeding one 
hundred tons burthen, never to attempt to anchor, except from some 
unavoidable necessity. It is hazardous to get under the lee of the land, 
very near it; more especially when the wind blows strong; for the land 
is so high that a vessel will be becalmed two, three, and four leagues 
from it and if too far off, will go to leeward a long way without getting 
the regular wind again; and if too near, there is often an eddy current 
setting directly towards the land. In such case the ship, if not brought 
to anchor, will be swept on shore and lost, together, most probably, 
with the cargo, if not the lives of all on board. A worse place for a 
vessel to be stranded upon, cannot be found. The land is very high 
indeed, and can be seen at twenty or twenty-five leagues distance, in 
clear weather. It is very much excavated with deep gullies and caverns, 
so that a man, who is not accustomed to climb rocks and precipices, 
may content himself without attempting to pass any of it, as he will 
find insurmountable obstructions in his passage. All the fresh pro- 
visions it affords are goats, plenty of good fish, and seals, of which we 
sometimes ate a part. Water can be got in many places; but the best or 
easiest to be found is on the south east side, at the place called the 
landing. It may be known by a rock which lies on the southerly part of 
the island, and looks like a sail when seen at a distance. It will be 
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necessary, if to the westward, to steer to the north and eastward, two 
miles off shore, until the rock is shut in behind the land; then if a boat 
rows directly on shore, she will find a small gravelly cove, with some 
little places of sand; in that cove is the best water, and the easiest 
procured of any place round the island. It comes down a gully, and 
cannot be seen until you land. The cove is small, and the gravelly 
beach does not extend more than one or two hundred yards. It will 
easily be known by a high ridge of stones or gravel, hove up on the 
shore. The water must be rafted off in casks, as boats cannot land to 
take it in. In the rainy season, all the gullies to the north east of that 
afford water; but it is more troublesome to take it from them, on ac- 
count of the many large rocks which lie about the shores and off in 
the surf. This difficulty extends all round the island. Wood can be 
procured in abundance, but with some labour. It is best to go on the 
mountains to cut it and tumble it down. In that case it can be cut into 
small pieces without much trouble, as it commonly breaks and splits in 
the fall. That, picked up on the beach, will be found hard, and almost 
impossible to be cut or split. Should a ship be distressed for wood or 
water, she can always get a plentiful stock of both; as likewise of 
good fish, which are caught with hook and line not far without 
the breakers* In the months of June, July, and August, there are many 
hard gales of wind, much rain, and thick weather. 

The island of Mas Afuera has been much injured by volcanos, 
but, where there is any soil, it is pretty well clothed with wood. The 
land is as fertile as any which I remember to have seen. Whilst there 
were from ten to twenty ships sealing there, from the year 1800 to 
1804, they cultivated almost all kinds of vegetables Quadrupeds, such 
as hogs, sheep, and goats, and most kinds of domestic fowls were also 
bred here. All the wild birds we saw were a kind of hawk, which we 
called rooks, and two or three kinds of sparrows. To this place resort 
those celebrated birds, called Mother Carey's Chickens, for the pur- 
pose of laying and hatching their eggs on the shore; and also the kind 
of bird called noddy. They both make holes under the rocks, to secure 
themselves from falling a prey to the rooks, which would otherwise 
devour them. 

When the Americans came to this place, about the year 1797, 
and began to make a business of killing seals, there is no doubt but 
there were two or three millions of them on the island. I have made an 
estimate of more than three millions that have been carried to Canton 
from thence, in the space of seven years. I have carried more than one 
hundred thousand myself, and have been at the place when there were 
the people of fourteen ships, or vessels, on the island at one time, 
killing seals. The method practised to take them was, to get between 
them and the water, and make a lane of men, two abreast, forming 
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three or four couples, and then drive the seal through this lane; each 
man furnished with a dub, between five and six feet long; and as they 
passed, he knocked down such of them as he chose; which are 
commonly the half grown, or what are called young seals. This is 
easily done, as a very small blow on the nose effects it. When stunned, 
knives are taken to cut or rip them down on the breast, from the under 
jaw to the tail, giving a stab in the breast that will kill them. After this, 
an hands go to skinning. I have seen men, one of whom would skin 
sixty in an hour. They take off all the fat, and some of the lean with the 
skin, as the more weight there is to the skin the easier it will beam. This 
is performed in the same manner in which curriers flesh their skins; 
after which it is stretched and pegged on the ground to dry. It is 
necessary to keep it two days in pegs, in fair weather, to make it keep 
its shape. After this they are taken out of pegs, and stacked in the 
manner of salted dried rod fish. They will sweat whilst in the pile, so 
as to render it necessary to open them and give them air two or three 
times. After which they may be stacked on shore, or put into a ship's 
hold, and will keep for years and take no hurt, if kept dry. After being 
conveyed on board the ship, they are carried to Canton for a market, 
where they are sold. They have been sold there as high as three or four 
dollars a skin, and as low as thirty-five cents; but the most common 
price which they have brought has been about one dollar. Three 
fourths of the payment for them is generally made in teas. 

Seals in the southern latitudes go on shore in the months of No- 
vember or December, for the purpose of bringing forth their young. 
They meet together at that time, male and female, and remain near 
the shore, or on it, from that time till August or September, when they 
go off to sea, all together. When they come on shore, they creep up 
sometimes one or two hundred rods from the water. They bring forth 
their young, and nurse them, in the same manner as the canine species 
do; and for several weeks after, are as helpless, and something similar 
to a young pup. The young ones are perfectly ignorant of swimming 
until five or six weeks old, when the dam drags them to the water by 
the neck, and learns them to swim. The food which the fur seals feed 
upon, is the squid, the same as the spermaceti whales eat. The hair 
seals feed upon all kinds of small fish. They copulate on shore. The 
females go eleven months with young, according to the best calculation 
we were able to make. They seldom have more than one, and never 
more than two pups. Their young never come on shore during the 
first year, after they are carried off to sea. 

There are no serpents or reptiles on Mas Afuera, and the only 
quadrupeds found there are goats and cats. The latter were brought 
there in the year 1797. This island has not been without some in- 
habitants from that time till the year 1807, though the only object 
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which induced people to reside on the island has been to obtain seals; 
but the latter part of the time there have been but few obtained. This 
island is remarkably healthy; being always favoured with a fine air. 
The wind blows from the south east nearly all the time, except the 
three winter months. Crawfish may be caught off the rocks, in several 
places round the island; and likewise a number of other kinds of good 
fish. Goats were so plenty here in 1800, that I have known my sailors 
surround a flock and take twenty or thirty of them at a time. They 
are very good meat; equal to the best of mutton. Their flesh is re- 
markably sweet, which is probably owing to the grass, and all kinds of 
vegetables here, being of the finest flavour, and very nourishing; 
which is the case in all the kingdom of Chili. The best description 
of this island is given by captain Cartrete in his voyage round the 
world, in the Swallow. The first ship that came to this place, for the 
purpose of procuring seals for the Chinese market, was the Eliza, 
captain Stewart, which I took the command of on her arrival at 
Canton, in the year 1793; which has been before stated. 

Juan Fernandez lies in latitude 334(X south, and thirty four, or 
thirty-five leagues eastward of Mas Afuera. It may be easily 
known at a distance, as it appears uneven. Several hills and peaks are 
discovered, and it is not so high land as Mas Afuera, which makes in 
one fair body, with an even surface, when first seen. When it is made 
on the south side, Goat Island will be seen, which lies to the west of 
the main island, at a distance of about one or two miles. The harbour, 
or bay, is on the north side. This is the celebrated place of the exile of 
Robinson Crusoe, or more properly, of Alexander Selkirk, who was 
left here by captain Straddling, from on board the ship Cinque Ports. 
For the satisfaction of those who do not know the truth of the story 
of Robinson Crusoe, I will subjoin a brief recital. 

Some where about the year 1705, the English ship called the 
Cinque Ports, touched at the island Juan Fernandez, the situation of 
which is described above. During their stay at the island, on account 
of some difference between captain Straddling, the commander of the 
ship, and Mr. Alexander Selkirk, one of the mates, the captain put the 
latter on shore, with only his chest, clothes, bedding, mathematical 
instruments, books, and stationery; a gun, one pound of powder and 
balls, or shot adequate to it: and went off and left him there. He re- 
sided on the island about four years, when the Duke and Duchess, two 
English privateer ships from Bristol, commanded by captain Woodes 
Rogers, touched there. They observed smoke on the island; but when 
they first went on shore, they could not find the inhabitant that had 
occasioned it. They searched for the person, but could not discover 
who it was for a long time, as Selkirk had secreted himself, being ap- 
prehensive they might be Spaniards, of whom he stood in great fear. 
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At last he satisfied himself concerning the new comers, came forward 
to them, and gave an account of himself. Captain Rogers took him on 
board. On his return to England, Mr. Selkirk went to a person of some 
literature, who had a taste for such kind of narratives, and shewed him 
his journal, which he had kept during the whole of his stay at Juan 
Fernandez. He asked him if there could any thing be made from it for 
publication, which would be advantageous to him, as he was in ex- 
tremely necessitous circumstances, and had been reduced so low by his 
extraordinary exile, that he did not feel able to endure the labour 
necessary to obtain a livelihood. The amanuensis privately took 
minutes from Selkirk's journal, and returned the book; telling him, 
that he could not make any thing of it. Shortly after, this same person 
had the injustice to avail himself of the hard earned labours of Selkirk, 
by the publication of his journal, under the title of the "History of 
Robinson Crusoe:" the poor man being thus robbed of the only ad- 
vantage he hoped to reap from his sufferings, and at a period of his life 
when he was so much in need. When we reflect on a transaction like 
this, we involuntarily exclaim, how can man be thus destitute of feeling 
for his brother! 8 

I had the misfortune to visit the same Juan Fernandez, for the 
second time, in the year 1805. My first visit, was in the year 1800, 
when I only landed on the west side of the island, opposite to the bay, 
or settlement; for the reader should know that the island has been 
settled for a number of years, and is now made a place to which con- 
victs are transported from Chili and Peru, and who are guarded by a 
few troops. It had formerly some settlers, who cultivated small farms. 
It was on my second visit to this place, that I met with misfortunes. 
Early in the morning, I left my ship from four to six miles off the north 
west end of the island, and steered for Goat Island. It was my intention, 
if I was not able to effect a landing there, to pass down the north side of 
the island to leeward, (the wind being west) as my object was to catch 
seals; if no seals could be found, to land at the settlement, on the north 
east side. I gave notice of my intentions accordingly; and ordered the 
ship to keep near enough to see the boat, and observe my signals. But 
these orders were neglected. After I left the ship, the wind continued 
to the westward, and freshened. As I could not land on Goat Island, 
owing to the surf being so high, I made signal to the ship to follow to 
leeward; but, from some cause, it did not. I continued my course, 
watching the shores for seals, and sometimes lying by, to see if the ship 
would follow. The wind increased every moment till it blew very fresh. 
At about five o'clock, I reached the bay. It was only sufficiently 
sheltered for large boats to land, or take off any kind of cargo. 

8 Actually several versions of Selkirk's story, including his own, seem to 
have been in pnnt before Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe. W. T. 
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I was met on the pier by the governor. He was an Irishman, by 
the name of Thomas Higgins, and was nephew to the great and worthy 
Ambrozio Higgins, who was president of Chili, and afterwards viceroy 
of Lima, in which office he died. Don Thomas asked me who I was, and 
what I came there for. I handed him my ship's papers; he read them, 
and then informed me I could not have any thing from the land. I told 
him that I had been a long time at sea, the last port which I had left 
being on the south coast of New Holland; 4 and that I had a number of 
men sick on board my ship, with what I supposed was the sea scurvy. 
This statement was bona fide true. I informed him that all I wanted 
was some vegetables and fruit, with which the place abounded, so that 
I could be well supplied, without putting them to any inconvenience. 
He observed to me, that the governor who was last there, whose name 
was St. Maria, and who owned the island which bore his name, had 
been removed from that post on account of his lenity to the Ameri- 
cans, and was, in consequence, then under an arrest at the city of 
Conception. He did not intend that the same fault should be found 
with him, and accordingly assured me, in the fullest terms, that I could 
not have any thing. I then expressed my regret, that his orders should 
be so strict, as not to allow him the liberty of affording some little 
refreshments for my sick people. I told him that I had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with captain St. Maria, and that I presumed he could 
find some opening in his instructions, through which a basket of fruit 
might be drawn for my necessities. As I found he needed much per- 
suasion, although it seemed to produce but little effect, I went on to re- 
mind him, that I had rendered services to the Spanish people at dif- 
ferent times, sufficient to deserve so small a favour as I had solicited; 
and asked him if he had not heard of several Spanish prisoners on 
board English ships, whose release I took pains to procure; and who, 
but for my interference and exertions, would have been sent to Eng- 
land. I informed him that I had received the thanks of two or three 
governors on the coast of Chili for similar deeds, of which I presumed 
he must have heard. He shrugged his shoulders, and said he did not 
remember much about it. I then begged of him the favour to allow me 
to stay on shore till the next morning, as my ship was so far to wind- 
ward that I could not reach her that night, and as it then blew almost 
a gale of wind from the north west; a wind which in that part of the 
world, is very boisterous. He told me I must not stay on the island, 
and had no business to separate from my ship; that I must go off. I 
told him it was as much as my life was worth to leave the land and look 
for my ship at that time. He said he could not help it, and I must go. I 
then observed to him, that I never had begged my life, but thought 
what I had already said amounted to the same; and asked him to allow 
* The old name for Australia. W. T. 
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me to take a stone or two from the little pier, which he refused me. I 
took out a handful of dollars, and desired him to take as many as he 
chose for a stone. As he knew that there was not any place on the 
island at which a boat could land in such a night; and that with the as- 
sistance of a stone or two, I might possibly weather the gale, he allowed 
me (with a lenity which, I hope, did not deprive him of his post!) to 
take two stones without pay. These stones, without doubt, were the 
means of saving our lives. 

We then shoved off, and pulled out from the land; and just as the 
sun set by clock, it being thick and overcast so that we could not see it 
at the time, we discovered the ship, appearing, in the horizon, about 
as big as a man's thumb, directly to windward. We pulled at the oars, 
but could not make much headway, as the wind blew so strong, and 
there was so much sea. I had the advantage of a good whale boat, and 
an excellent crew. We rowed till about ten o'clock, when, with a mus- 
ket which was not so wet but it could flash powder, I made false fires 
for two or three hours, till at length it became too wet to be used at all. 
The wind came on to blow so fresh, and there was such a cross sea, 
that we shipped water very fast Sometimes it would be half way up to 
the boat's thwarts before it could be bailed out. We had, by hard exer- 
tion, got so much offing as to insure us sea room till morning, if we 
did not row any longer; and moreover it became so rough, that we had 
to be very accurate in calculation to prevent the boat filling with 
water. 

At this time I consulted my people, (which was not very usual 
with me,) who, with the exception only of an outlawed Botany Bay 
convict, did not seem to have very good courage. He said it was not a 
worse night than he had experienced in crossing Banks' Straits on the 
king's boat, which they stole when they ran away from the Derwent 
River, (Van Dieman's Land. 5 ) Well, thought I, if a convict, or any 
one else, has survived equal distress, we shall yet surmount our diffi- 
culties. I then ordered the people to take all their oars and lash them 
together, and make a span, or bridle, with a piece of rope fast to each 
end of them, leaving it slack, so that one of the stones which we had so 
much trouble to obtain from Don Thomas Higgins, might be made 
fast to the middle. Then, by making the boat's painter fast in another 
span, to each end of the oars, putting them and the stones overboard, 
they would sink partly under water, which would not only break the 
sea, but keep the boat's head to windward. This was done, and had 
the desired effect. The boat made much better weather after, although 
the wind and sea increased. Thus we continued through the night, 
suffering hardships in the extreme. For myself, my sufferings were 
greatly increased by the thinness of my dress. Before I left the ship I 
5 The old name for Tasmania. W. T. 
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shifted my thick clothes and put on nankin pantaloons, which were 
very tight upon me; and my waistcoat and sleeved jacket were of thin 
white cotton cloth, and likewise very tight. After we got our drag over- 
board, it became necessary for all to sit, or lie low in the boat. I 
stretched myself down in the bottom of her, and lay more than six 
hours with the water washing over me all the time, which, with the 
tightness of my clothes, gave me a cramp, with which I suffered very 
much. 

At length day-light appeared; but no ship, nor land were then in 
sight. The sea and atmosphere looked as horrid as can be imagined. 
As we had no quadrant or compass in the boat, and neither provisions 
nor water, the prospect before us was far from agreeable. We lay with 
our oars as before, till ten o'clock in the forenoon, when the atmos- 
phere became more clear, and the land appeared at about five leagues 
distance. At noon the weather was perfectly clear, but no ship could 
be seen. We began to pull for the shore, and had not proceeded far 
before we saw the ship coming down before the wind. At half past 
two o'clock they took us on board, when I was as unable to stand as if 
I had no legs. On inquiry, we found the ship had been brought to 
close reefed main topsail and courses, during the gale; and had been 
compelled to hand the fore and mizzen topsails. After taking some 
refreshment, shifting my clothes, and enjoying a few hours rest, I 
recovered my strength. We then bore away for the island of St. 
Maria, and soon rendered the Spaniards a good deed, in return for 
what we had received, as the reader will hereafter learn. 

The island of Juan Fernandez is now considerably well cultivated 
in all those parts that are capable of receiving it. It is very much torn to 
pieces by volcanos, and exhibits many burnt, barren, rocky mountains. 
It affords all the kinds of fruit and vegetables, which are produced on 
any part of the coast of Chili. Its live stock consists of black cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, and all kinds of domestic fowls. The number of 
inhabitants is, I imagine, rather short of three thousand. The bay, or 
harbour, in which Selkirk made his residence, is no more than a little 
cove, one hundred rods across, and directly open to a north east 
wind. That is the only place which is of easy access. The island is not 
so large as Mas Afuera. There are not now any seals on any part 
of it. 

The island of St. Maria is in latitude 372' south, the longitude 
by the mean of a number of sets of lunar distances, taken at the anchor- 
ing place, was 7236 / west. This is the true longitude of the island. I 
find it necessary here to state, with a humble apology to the reader 
for the error, that there was not any place near this coast, where I took 
a series of observations for the longitude, sufficiently correct to estab- 
lish the point, except at St. Maria and Mas Afuera. In consequence of 
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which the difference between Valdivia, Mocha, and Conception, must 
be deduced from that given of St. Maria. The longitude of these places 
was taken from Malaspina's charts, and that of St. Maria was stated 
... to be 7334', which I then calculated to be right; but on further 
examination I found he had settled his longitude from Cadiz, and had 
not allowed the same difference of longitude that I had, between that 
place and London. 

To sail into the bay of St. Maria, it is best to fall into the south of 
the island, as directed in making other ports on this coast. The winds, 
from September till May, blow from the southerly quarter seven 
eighths of the time, and the remainder of the year, they prevail more 
from that quarter than any other. When the weather is clear, the main 
land will tie seen to the eastward, when coming in from sea, before 
raising the island, as it is much lower than the main. In drawing in 
with the land, a little rocky head will be observed, but not very high, 
in latitude 37 6' south, which is the south east head of St. Maria. 
Bring that head to bear north, before you run for the anchoring place, 
on account of some sunken ledges, which lie to the south and west- 
ward of it; and in drawing near, keep to the eastward of it, and not 
come nearer than one mile. When it bears west, the ship will be past a 
small reef that lies out south east from the head; and there will then be 
seven or eight fathoms water. She may then haul to the westward into 
the bay, till the water shoals to five fathoms, sandy bottom. A ship may 
anchor here; but will be in danger of having her cables cut very badly, 
owing to the sharpness of the sand at the bottom, which cuts like an 
edged tool. The ledges that lie to the south west of St. Maria head 
are not more than two or three miles from the land. In sailing into the 
bay, a high head of land may be seen, bearing nearly south west from 
the south east head of the island, about six leagues distant. By this it 
may be known that a ship is in the fair way. The most of the space be- 
tween the two heads is clear, though it is most prudent not to keep 
very near the southernmost head. 

The island forms a kind of half moon, with its points extending 
to the eastward; but the northerly point stretches much more in that 
direction than the southerly one. The whole of the bay is a clear, 
sandy bottom; and there are very regular soundings, so that a ship may 
tack or beat into it in the night as well as in the day time, without the 
least danger, by attending to the lead. Off the north east point is a very 
bad reef, that always breaks. If a ship falls into the northward of the 
island, she may go in that way as safe as the other, by giving the reef 
off the point a good birth. There is a kind of bay on the north side of 
the island, which ships sometimes anchor in. It will do very well in the 
summer; but is not safe by any means in the winter, as the northerly 
winds blow directly on shore. The inner bay is a tolerably good bar- 
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hour; but the strong south east winds, which blow most part of the 
time, come in with such a long rake from a deep bay in that direction, 
as to render it heavy riding. It is very convenient to procure water in 
this bay. The watering place is about the middle of it, and may very 
easily be found by the make of the land. All the way from the south 
east head to it, is a high steep bank, at the end of which is the watering 
place. From that to the north east point is a low sandy beach. There is 
a very remarkable rock off the westward of St. Maria, which always 
makes like a sail. It lies about a league from the main island. It is not 
safe to go between that and the island, or to come too near to it on the 
westerly side, on account of some sunken rocks lying round it. The 
island is moderately elevated land, except the north east part, which 
is a low sandy beach, with hillocks of sand. 

This island has been well stocked with black cattle, with most 
kinds of quadrupeds, and has had a family living on it for many years. 
There are now some of the vestiges of fruit, and of gardens, such as 
apple trees, two or three kinds of other trees, and several kinds of 
garden herbs, such as balm, sage, saffron, and all kinds of mint, to- 
gether with rose bushes, currant bushes, gooseberry bushes; and there 
were some cabbages and pumpkins; but they have been destroyed by 
the hogs, which remained the longest on the island of any of the stock; 
but they were so much hunted by the different people who visited this 
place, that they were all killed off. There were appearances of corn 
hills, which convinced me that Indian corn or maize had been a 
produce of the island. There are great quantities of this article raised 
in the kingdom of Chili, and it is made an important article of food 
among the common class of people. The land is level and clear of 
stones. This is also the case with most of the tillage land on all parts of 
the coast of Chili. The soil is very rich, and would produce all kinds of 
vegetables, if cultivated. Captain St. Maria, who has been named at 
Juan Fernandez, and who was the preceding governor there to Don 
Thomas Higgins, was the owner of the island; but his family or con- 
nexions were compelled to move off from it, on account of the English, 
who made it a place of rendezvous in time of war. 

It is about three or four leagues in circumference. The shores 
round it are in some places a sandy beach, and in others, are iron 
bound and rocky, with very steep banks, one or two hundred feet high, 
and as much up and down as the side of a house. The south head is a 
great place of resort for shags, and is as white as a snow bank with 
their ordure in a clear day when the sun shines so as to dry it. They go 
off to sea in the middle of the day to catch fish; and at night come on 
shore to roost. I have seen more of them here in one flock than would 
load a large ship. They sometimes come into the bay, flying and diving 
after the shoals of fish, in such numbers as to make it as dark as on a 
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thick cloudy day. The north cast point is a very convenient place, in 
the proper season, to procure gulls' eggs. They are sweet, and very 
good eating; and the point was covered with them. The method we 
adopted to get fresh eggs, was to go at night and pick up all that were 
to be found; by doing this we were certain that what we found the next 
day would be good. There are other kinds of birds here during the 
season for them; such as ducks and teal, eagles, hawks, turkey-buz- 
zards, and curlews of two or three kinds; and several kinds of sand 
birds. Good fish may be caught with seines in the bay. Whales are 
plenty here some part of the season; so much so, that ships might load 
here with right-whale oil very conveniently. 

It is a great place of rendezvous for the English and American 
ships, as they can get water and wood with little trouble; and on such 
long voyages it is very convenient to exchange civilities with each 
other. One ship may be in want of something that another can spare. 
It is a very pleasant place for the crews to amuse themselves with 
shooting, fishing, getting birds' eggs, and playing ball. This place has 
sometimes been made a residence for people who have got out of 
Spanish prisons; and likewise for those who come from Mas Afuera, 
with a view to procure themselves a passage in ships that may be 
bound home, or in some other direction where they may wish to go. 
I have seen very convenient houses that were built here by the above 
description of people, in which they have lived several months to- 
gether very comfortably. It is not uncommon to see ten or fifteen 
American and English ships at one time at anchor in this road stead. 
They come in from off whaling ground, from sealing islands; or any 
pursuit that may call them into these seas; and here they can enjoy 
themselves very well. They can get water, and wood, and refresh- 
ments, without any expense, and with but very little trouble. The air in 
the vicinity of it is remarkably pure, and the prospect is delightful. 
The view from the most elevated parts of it, in such an extraordinarily 
serene atmosphere as is enjoyed the greatest part of the time, is very 
pleasant. The hills, dales, and the cultivated parts of the country may 
be seen for nearly all the easterly half of the compass along the coast 
of Chili, whilst on the westerly half are views of the ocean, with ships 
frequently in sight, coming in, going out, cruising for whales, or sail- 
ing up and down the coast. 

There are some reptiles here, such as snakes, lizards, and a large 
kind of spider, which has a very disagreeable appearance; but I know 
nothing of any of their poisonous qualities. I have seen the glow- 
worm here, and in Conception. It is an extraordinary insect. I have 
picked them up in a dark night out of the mud, being discovered by 
their effulgence, which was brighter than any thing I recollect to have 
seen, except it was something of the nature of fire. They are about an 
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inch long, the fore body something in the form of a lobster, with four 
or six legs, which were very short. The after body, which was the part 
that reflected such splendor, was also shaped something like that of 
the lobster, except the under part, which was like a caterpillar. I have 
carried them into houses, washed them clean, and put them in a dark 
place, to see with what beauty they would appear; but as soon as they 
were dry, or dead, the brightness was no more to be discovered. 

There is a beautiful river that makes in to the main land, in an 
east-south-east direction from St. Maria. It is very fertile on its banks. 
I have seen the water covered with apples, several miles off shore, 
after a hard rain and heavy blow, which were brought out with the 
freshet. There is a little town just to the northward, or on the north 
side of the river, called Arruco, where boats frequently go from the 
ships that lie in St. Maria, and have obtained refreshments, when the 
commander happened to be an accommodating man. 

The distance from St. Maria to the nearest main land is about 
three leagues. 



In introducing the account of the capture of the Spanish ship 
Tryal, I shall first give an extract from the journal of the ship Per- 
severance, taken on board that ship at the time, by the officer who had 
the care of the log book. 

"Wednesday, February 20th, commenced with light airs from the 
north east, and thick foggy weather. At six a.m. observed a sail 
opening round the south head of St. Maria, coming into the bay. It 
proved to be a ship. The captain took the whale boat and crew, and 
went on board her. As the wind was very light, so that a vessel would 
not have much more than steerage way at the time; observed that the 
ship acted very awkwardly. At ten a.m. the boat returned. Mr. Luther 
informed that Captain Delano had remained on board her, and that 
she was a Spaniard from Buenos Ayres, four months and twenty six 
days out of port, with slaves on board; and that the ship was in great 
want of water, had buried many white men and slaves on her passage, 
and that captain Delano had sent for a large boat load of water, some 
fresh fish, sugar, bread, pumpkins, and bottled cider, all of which 
articles were immediately sent. At twelve o'clock (Meridian) calm. 
At two p.m. the large boat returned from the Spaniards, had left our 
water casks on board her. At four p.m. a breeze sprung up from the 
southern quarter, which brought the Spanish ship into the roads. She 
anchored about two cables length to the south east of our ship. Im- 
mediately after she anchored, our captain with his boat was shoving 
off from along side the Spanish ship; when to his great surprise the 
Spanish captain leaped into the boat, and called out in Spanish, 
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that the slaves on board had risen and murdered many of the people; 
and that he did not then command her; on which manoeuvre, several 
of the Spaniards who remained on board jumped overboard, and 
swam for our boat, and were picked up by our people. The Spaniards, 
who remained on board, hurried up the rigging, as high aloft as they 
could possibly get, and called out repeatedly for help that they 
should be murdered by the slaves. Our captain came immediately on 
board, and brought the Spanish captain and the men who were picked 
up in the water; but before the boat arrived, we observed that the 
slaves had cut the Spanish ship adrift. On learning this, our captain 
hailed, and ordered the ports to be got up, and the guns cleared; but 
unfortunately, we could not bring but one of our guns to bear on the 
ship. We fired five or six shot with it, but could not bring her to. We 
soon observed her making sail, and standing directly out of the bay. 
We dispatched two boats well manned, and well armed after her, who, 
after much trouble, boarded the ship and retook her. But unfortu- 
nately in the business, Mr. Rufus Low, our chief officer, who com- 
manded the party, was desperately wounded in the breast, by being 
stabbed with a pike, by one of the slaves. We likewise had one man 
badly wounded and two or three slightly. To continue the misfortune, 
the chief officer of the Spanish ship, who was compelled by the slaves to 
steer her out of the bay, received two very bad wounds, one in the 
side, and one through the thigh, both from musket balls. One Span- 
iard, a gentleman passenger on board, was likewise killed by a musket 
ball. We have not rightly ascertained what number of slaves were 
killed; but we believe seven, and a great number wounded. Our people 
brought the ship in, and came to nearly where she first anchored, at 
about two o'clock in the morning of the 21st. At six a.m. the two 
captains went on board the Spanish ship; took with them irons from 
our ship, and doubled ironed all the remaining men of the slaves who 
were living. Left Mr. Brown, our second officer, in charge of the ship, 
the gunner with him as mate, and eight other hands; together with 
the survivors of the Spanish crew. The captain, and chief officer, were 
removed to our ship, the latter for the benefit of having his wounds 
better attended to with us, than he could have had them on board his 
own ship. At nine a.m. the two captains returned, having put every 
thing aright, as they supposed, on board the Spanish ship. 

"The Spanish captain then informed us that he was compelled by 
the slaves to say, that he was from Buenos Ayres, bound to Lima; that 
he was not from Buenos Ayres, but sailed on the 20th of December 
last from Valparaiso for Lima, with upwards of seventy slaves on 
board; that on the 26th of December, the slaves rose upon the ship, 
and took possession of her, and put to death eighteen white men, and 
threw overboard at different periods after, seven more; that the slaves 
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had commanded him to go to Senegal; that he had kept to sea until 
his water was expended, and had made this port to get it; and also 
with a view to save his own and the remainder of his people's lives if 
possible, by running away from his ship with his boat." 

I shall here add some remarks of my own, to what is stated above 
from the ship's journal, with a view of giving the reader a correct un- 
derstanding of the peculiar situation under which we were placed at 
the time this affair happened. We were in a worse situation to effect 
any important enterprise than I had been in during the voyage. 
We had been from home a year and a half, and had not made enough 
to amount to twenty dollars for each of my people, who were all on 
shares, and our future prospects were not very flattering. To make 
our situation worse, I had found after leaving New Holland, on 
mustering my people, that I had seventeen men, most of whom had 
been convicts at Botany bay. They had secreted themselves on 
board without my knowledge. This was a larger number than had been 
inveigled away from me at the same place, by people who had been 
convicts, and were then employed at places that we visited. The men 
whom we lost were all of them extraordinarily good men. This ex- 
change materially altered the quality of the crew. Three of the 
Botany-bay-men were outlawed convicts; they had been shot at many 
times, and several times wounded. After making this bad exchange, 
my crew were refractory; the convicts were ever unfaithful, and took 
all the advantage that opportunity gave them. But sometimes exercis- 
ing very strict discipline, and giving them good wholesome floggings; 
and at other times treating them with the best I had, or could get, 
according as their deeds deserved, I managed them without much 
difficulty during the passage across the South Pacific Ocean; and all 
the time I had been on the coast of Chili. I had lately been at the is- 
lands of St. Ambrose and St. Felix, and left there fifteen of my best 
men, with the view of procuring seals; and left that place in company 
with my consort the Pilgrim. We appointed Mas Afuera as our place of 
rendezvous, and if we did not meet there, again to rendezvous at St. 
Maria. I proceeded to the first place appointed; the Pilgrim had not 
arrived. I then determined to take a look at Juan Fernandez, and see 
if we could find any seals, as some persons had informed me they were 
to be found on some part of the island. I accordingly visited that [dace, 
as has been stated; from thence I proceeded to St. Maria; and arrived 
the 13th of February at that place, where we commonly find visitors. 
We found the ship Mars of Nantucket, commanded by captain 
Jonathan Barney. The day we arrived, three of my Botany bay men 
run from the boat when on shore. The next day, (the 14th) I was in- 
formed by Captain Barney, that some of my convict men had planned 
to run away with one of my boats, and go over to the main. This 
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information he obtained through the medium of his people. I examined 
into the affair, and was satisfied as to the truth of it; set five more 
of the above description of men on shore, making eight in all I had 
gotten clear of in two days. Captain Barney sailed about the 17th, 
and left me quite alone. I continued in that unpleasant situation till 
the 20th, never at any time after my arrival at this place, daring to 
let my whale boat be in the water fifteen minutes unless I was in her 
myself, from a fear that some of my people would run away with her. I 
always hoisted her in on deck the moment I came along side, by which 
means I had the advantage of them; for should they run away with 
any other boat belonging to the ship, I could overtake them with the 
whale boat, which they very well knew. They were also well satisfied 
of the reasons why that boat was always kept on board, except when 
in my immediate use. During this time, I had no fear from them, ex- 
cept of their running away. Under these disadvantages the Spanish 
ship Tryal made her appearance on the morning of the 20th, as has 
been stated; and I had in the course of the day the satisfaction of 
seeing the great utility of good discipline. In every part of the business 
of the Tryal, not one disaffected word was spoken by the men, but all 
flew to obey the commands they received; and to their credit it should 
be recorded, that no men ever behaved better than they, under such 
circumstances. When it is considered that we had but two boats, one 
a whale boat, and the other built by ourselves, while on the coast of 
New Holland, which was very little larger than the whale boat; both 
of them were clinker built, one of cedar, and the other not much 
stouter; with only twenty men to board and carry a ship, containing 
so many slaves, made desperate by their situation; for they were cer- 
tain, if taken, to suffer death; and when arriving along side of the ship, 
they might have staved the bottom of the boats, by heaving into them 
a ballast stone or log of wood of twenty pounds: when all these 
things are taken into view, the reader may conceive of the hazardous 
nature of the enterprise, and the skill and the intrepidity which were 
requisite to carry it into execution. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, before night, I sent the boatswain 
with the large boat and seine to try if he could catch some fish; he 
returned at night with but few, observing that the morning would be 
better, if he went early. I then wished him to go as early as he 
thought proper, and he accordingly went at four o'clock. At sunrise, 
or about that time, the officer who commanded the deck, came down 
to me while I was in my cot, with information that a sail was just open- 
ing round the south point, or head of the island. I immediately rose, 
went on deck, and observed that she was too near the land, on account 
of a reef that lay off the head; and at the same time remarked to my 
people, that she must be a stranger, and I did not well understand 
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what she was about. Some of them observed that they did not know 
who she was, or what she was doing; but that they were accustomed 
to see vessels shew their colours, when coming into a port. I ordered 
the whale boat to be hoisted out and manned, which was accordingly 
done. Presuming the vessel was from sea, and had been many days 
out, without perhaps fresh provisions, we put the fish which had been 
caught the night before into the boat, to be presented if necessary. 
Every thing being soon ready, as I thought the strange ship was in 
danger, we made all the haste in our power to get on board, that we 
might prevent her getting on the reefs; but before we came near her, 
the wind headed her off, and she was doing well. I went along side, 
and saw the decks were filled with slaves. As soon as I got on deck, 
the captain, mate, people and slaves, crowded around me to relate 
their stories, and to make known their grievances; which could not 
but impress me with feelings of pity for their sufferings. They told me 
they had no water, as is related in their different accounts and deposi- 
tions. After promising to relieve all the wants they had mentioned, I 
ordered the fish to be put on board, and sent the whale boat to our ship, 
with orders that the large boat, as soon as she returned from fishing, 
should take a set of gang casks to the watering place, fill them, and 
bring it for their relief as soon as possible. I also ordered the small 
boat to take what fish the large one had caught, and what soft bread 
they had baked, some pumpkins, some sugar, and bottled cider, and 
return to me without delay. The boat left me on board the Spanish ship, 
went to our own, and executed the orders; and returned to me again 
about eleven o'clock. At noon the large boat came with the water, 
which I was obliged to serve out to them myself, to keep them from 
drinking so much as to do themselves injury. I gave them at first one 
gill each, an hour after, half a pint, and the third hour, a pint. After- 
ward, I permitted them to drink as they pleased. They all looked up 
to me as a benefactor; and as I was deceived in them, I did them every 
possible kindness. Had it been otherwise there is no doubt I should 
have fallen a victim to their power. It was to my great advantage, that, 
on this occasion, the temperament of my mind was unusually pleasant. 
The apparent sufferings of those about me had softened my feelings 
into sympathy; or, doubtless my interference with some of their trans- 
actions would have cost me my life. The Spanish captain had evi- 
dently lost much of his authority over the slaves, whom he appeared 
to fear, and whom he was unwilling in any case to oppose. An instance 
of this occurred in the conduct of the four cabin boys, spoken of by 
the captain. They were eating with the slave boys on the main deck, 
when, (as I was afterwards informed) the Spanish boys, feeling some 
hopes of release, and not having prudence sufficient to keep silent, 
some words dropped respecting their expectations, which were un- 
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derstood by the slave boys. One of them gave a stroke with a knife 
on the head of one of the Spanish boys, which penetrated to the 
bone, in a cut four inches in length. I saw this and inquired what it 
meant. The captain replied, that it was merely the sport of the boys, 
who had fallen out. I told him it appeared to me to be rather serious 
sport, as the wound had caused the boy to lose about a quart of blood. 
Several similar instances of unruly conduct, which, agreeably to my 
manner of thinking, demanded immediate resistance and punishment, 
were thus easily winked at, and passed over. I felt willing however to 
make some allowance even for conduct so gross, when I considered 
them to have been broken down with fatigue and long suffering. 

The act of the negro, who kept constantly at the elbows of Don 
Benito and myself, I should, at any other time, have immediately 
resented; and although it excited my wonder, that his commander 
should allow this extraordinary liberty, I did not remonstrate against 
it, until it became troublesome to myself. I wished to have some pri- 
vate conversation with the captain alone, and the negro as usual fol- 
lowing us into the cabin, I requested the captain to send him on deck, 
as the business about which we were to talk could not be conveniently 
communicated in presence of a third person. I spoke in Spanish, and 
the negro understood me. The captain assured me, that his remaining 
with us would be of no disservice; that he had made him his confidant 
and companion since he had lost so many of his officers and men. He 
had introduced him to me before, as captain of the slaves, and told 
me he kept them in good order. I was alone with them, or rather on 
board by myself, for three or four hours, during the absence of my 
boat, at which time the ship drifted out with the current three leagues 
from my own, when the breeze sprung up from the south east. It was 
nearly four o'clock in the afternoon. We ran the ship as near to the 
Perseverance as we could without either ship's swinging afoul the 
other. After the Spanish ship was anchored, I invited the captain to 
go on board my ship and take tea or coffee with me. His answer was 
short and seemingly reserved; and his air very different from that 
with which he had received my assistance. As I was at a loss to ac- 
count for this change in his demeanour, and knew he had seen noth- 
ing in my conduct to justify it, and as I felt certain that he treated 
me with intentional neglect; in return I became less sociable, and said 
little to him. After I had ordered my boat to be hauled up and manned, 
and as I was going to the side of the vessel, in order to get into her, 
Don Benito came to me, gave my hand a hearty squeeze, and, as I 
thought, seemed to feel the weight of the cool treatment with which 
I had retaliated. I had committed a mistake in attributing his apparent 
coldness to neglect; and as soon as the discovery was made, I was 
happy to rectify it, by a prompt renewal of friendly intercourse. He 
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continued to hold my hand fast till I stepped off the gunwale down the 
side, when he let it go, and stood making me compliments. When I 
had seated myself in the boat, and ordered her to be shoved off, the 
people having their oars up on end, she fell off at a sufficient distance 
to leave room for the oars to drop. After they were down, the Spanish 
captain, to my great astonishment, leaped from the gunwale of the 
ship, into the middle of our boat. As soon as he had recovered a little, 
he called out in so alarming a manner, that I could not understand 
him; and the Spanish sailors were then seen jumping overboard and 
making for our boat. These proceedings excited the wonder of us all. 
The officer whom I had with me anxiously inquired into their mean- 
ing. I smiled and told him, that I neither knew, nor cared; but it 
seemed the captain was trying to impress his people with a belief that 
we intended to run away with him. At this moment one of my Portu- 
guese sailors in the boat, spoke to me, and gave me to understand what 
Don Benito said. I desired the captain to come aft and sit down by 
my side, and in a calm deliberate manner relate the whole affair. In 
the mean time the boat was employed in picking up the men who had 
jumped from the ship. They had picked up three, (leaving one in the 
water till after the boat had put the Spanish captain and myself on 
board my ship,) when my officer observed the cable was cut, and the 
ship was swinging. I hailed the Perseverance, ordering the ports got 
up, and the guns run out as soon as possible. We pulled as fast as we 
could on board; and then despatched the boat for the man who was 
left in the water, whom we succeeded to save alive. 

We soon had our guns ready; but the Spanish ship had dropped 
so far astern of the Perseverance, that we could bring but one gun to 
bear on her, which was the after one. This was fired six times, with- 
out any other effect than cutting away the fore top-mast stay, and 
some other small ropes which were no hindrance to her going away. 
She was soon out of reach of our shot, steering out of the bay. We then 
had some other calculations to make. Our ship was moored with two 
bower anchors, which were all the cables or anchors of that descrip- 
tion we had. To slip and leave them would be to break our policy 
of insurance by a deviation, against which I would here caution the 
masters of all vessels. It should always be borne in mind, that to do 
any thing which will destroy the guaranty of their policies, how great 
soever may be the inducement, and how generous soever the motive, 
is not justifiable; for should any accident subsequently occur, whereby 
a loss might accrue to the underwriters, they will be found ready 
enough, and sometimes too ready, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be released from responsibility; and the damage must neces- 
sarily be sustained by the owners. This is perfectly right. The law has 
wisely restrained the powers of the insured, that the insurer should not 
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be subject to imposition, or abuse. All bad consequences may be 
avoided by one who has a knowledge of his duty, and is disposed 
faithfully to obey its dictates. 

At length, without much loss of time, I came to a determination 
to pursue, and take the ship with my two boats. On inquiring of the 
captain what fire arms they had on board the Tryal, he answered, 
they had none which they could use; that he had put the few they had 
out of order, so that they could make no defence with them; and 
furthermore, that they did not understand their use, if they were in 
order. He observed at the same time, that if I attempted to take her 
with boats we should all be killed; for the negros were such bravos 
and so desperate, that there would be no such thing as conquering 
them. I saw the man in the situation that I have seen others, frightened 
at his own shadow. This was probably owing to his having been effec- 
tually conquered and his spirits broken. 

After the boats were armed, I ordered the men to get into 
them; and they obeyed with cheerfulness. I was going myself, but 
Don Benito took hold of my hand and forbade me, saying, you have 
saved my life, and now you are going to throw away your own. Some 
of my confidential officers asked me if it would be prudent for me to 
g0, and leave the Perseverance in such an unguarded state; and also, 
if any thing should happen to me, what would be the consequence to 
the voyage. Every man on board, they observed, would willingly go, 
if it were my pleasure. I gave their remonstrances a moment's con- 
sideration, and felt their weight. I then ordered into the boats my 
chief officer, Mr. Low, who commanded the party; and under him, 
Mr. Brown, my second officer; my brother William, Mr. George 
Russell, son to major Benjamin Russell of Boston, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Luther, midshipmen; William Clark, boatswain; Charles Spence, 
gunner; and thirteen seamen. By way of encouragement, I told them 
that Don Benito considered the ship and what was in her as lost; 
that the value was more than one hundred thousand dollars; that if we 
would take her, it should be all our own; and that if we should after- 
wards be disposed to give him up one half, it would be considered as a 
present. I likewise reminded them of the suffering condition of the 
poor Spaniards remaining on board, whom I then saw with my spy- 
glass as high aloft as they could get on the top-gallant-masts, and 
knowing that death must be their fate if they came down. I told them, 
never to see my face again, if they did not take her; and these were 
all of them pretty powerful stimulants. I wished God to prosper 
them in the discharge of their arduous duty, and they shoved off. They 
pulled after and came up with the Tryal, took their station upon each 
quarter, and commenced a brisk fire of musketry, directing it as much 
at the man at the helm as they could, as that was likewise a place of 
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resort for the negroes. At length they drove the chief mate from it, 
who had been compelled to steer the ship. He ran up the mizzen rig- 
ging as high as the cross jack yard, and called out in Spanish, "Don't 
board." This induced our people to believe that he favoured the cause 
of the negroes; they fired at him, and two balls took effect; one of 
them went through his side, but did not go deep enough to be mortal; 
and the other went through one of his thighs. This brought him down 
on deck again. They found the ship made such head way, that the 
boats could hardly keep up with her, as the breeze was growing 
stronger. They then called to the Spaniards, who were still as high 
aloft as they could get, to come down on the yards, and cut away 
the robings and earings of the topsails, and let them fall from the 
yards, so that they might not hold any wind. They accordingly did 
so. About the same time, the Spaniard who was steering the ship, was 
killed; (he is sometimes called passenger, and sometimes clerk, in the 
different depositions,) so that both these circumstances combined, 
rendered her unmanageable by such people as were left on board. 
She came round to the wind, and both boats boarded, one on each 
bow, when she was carried by hard fighting. The negroes defended 
themselves with desperate courage; and after our people had boarded 
them, they found they had barricadoed the deck by making a breast 
work of the water casks which we had left on board, and sacks of 
matte, abreast the mainmast, from one side of the ship to the other, 
to the height of six feet; behind which they defended themselves with 
all the means in their power to the last; and our people had to force 
their way over this breast work before they could compel them to sur- 
render. The other parts of the transaction have some of them been, 
and the remainder will be hereafter stated. 

On going on board the next morning with hand-cuffs, leg-irons, 
and shackled bolts, to secure the hands and feet of the negroes, the 
sight which presented itself to our view was truly horrid. They had 
got all the men who were living made fast, hands and feet, to the ring 
bolts in the deck; some of them had part of their bowels hanging out, 
and some with half their backs and thighs shaved off. This was done 
with our boarding lances, which were always kept exceedingly sharp, 
and as bright as a gentleman's sword. Whilst putting them in irons, I 
had to exercise so much authority over the Spanish captain and his 
crew, as I had to use over my own men on any other occasion, to pre- 
vent them from cutting to pieces and killing these poor unfortunate 
beings. I observed one of the Spanish sailors had found a razor in the 
pocket of an old jacket of his, which one of the slaves had on; he 
opened it, and made a cut upon the negro's head. He seemed to aim 
at his throat, and it bled shockingly. Seeing several more about to 
engage in the same kind of barbarity, I commanded them not to hurt 
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another one of them, on pain of being brought to the gang-way and 
flogged. The captain also, I noticed, had a dirk, which he had secreted 
at the time the negroes were massacring the Spaniards. I did not ob- 
serve, however, that he intended to use it, until one of my people 
gave me a twitch by the elbow, to draw my attention to what was 
passing, when I saw him in the act of stabbing one of the slaves. I 
immediately caught hold of him, took away his dirk, and threatened 
him with the consequences of my displeasure, if he attempted to hurt 
one of them. Thus I was obliged to be continually vigilant, to prevent 
them from using violence towards these wretched creatures. 

After we had put every thing in order on board the Spanish 
ship, and swept for and obtained her anchors, which the negroes had 
cut her from, we sailed on the 23d, both ships in company, for Con- 
ception, where we anchored on the 26th. After the common forms 
were passed, we delivered the ship, and all that was on board her, to 
the captain, whom we had befriended. We delivered him also a bag 
of doubloons, containing, I presume, nearly a thousand; several bags 
of dollars, containing a like number; and several baskets of watches, 
some gold, and some silver: all of which had been brought on board 
the Perseverance for safe keeping. We detained no part of this treas- 
ure to reward us for the services we had rendered: all that we re- 
ceived was faithfully returned. 

After our arrival at Conception, I was mortified and very much 
hurt at the treatment which I received from Don Benito Cereno; but 
had this been the only time that I ever was treated with ingratitude, 
injustice, or want of compassion, I would not complain. I will only 
name one act of his towards me at this place. He went to the prison and 
took the depositions of five of my Botany bay convicts, who had left us 
at St. Maria, and were now in prison here. This was done by him with 
a view to injure my character, so that he might not be obliged to make 
us any compensation for what we had done for him. I never made 
any demand of, nor claimed in any way whatever, more than that 
they should give me justice; and did not ask to be my own judge, but 
to refer it to government. Amongst those who swore against me were 
the three outlawed convicts, who have been before mentioned. I 
had been the means, undoubtedly, of saving every one of their lives, 
and had supplied them with clothes. They swore every thing against 
me they could to effect my ruin. Amongst other atrocities, they 
swore I was a pirate, and made several statements that would operate 
equally to my disadvantage had they been believed; all of which were 
brought before the viceroy of Lima against me. When we met at that 
place, the viceroy was too great and too good a man to be misled by 
these false representations. He told Don Benito, that my conduct to- 
wards him proved the injustice of these depositions, taking his own 
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official declaration at Conception for the proof of it; that he had been 
informed by Don Jose Calminaries, who was commandant of the 
marine, and was at that time, and after the affair of the Tryal, on the 
coast of Chili; that Calminaries had informed him how both Don 
Benito and myself had conducted, and he was satisfied that no 
man had behaved better, under all circumstances, than the American 
captain had done to Don Benito, and that he never had seen or heard 
of any man treating another with so much dishonesty and ingratitude 
as he had treated the American. The viceroy had previously issued an 
order, on his own authority, to Don Benito, to deliver to me eight 
thousand dollars as part payment for services rendered him. This or- 
der was not given till his Excellency had consulted all the tribunals 
holding jurisdiction over similar cases, except the twelve royal judges. 
These judges exercise a supreme authority over all the courts in Peru, 
and reserve to themselves the right of giving a final decision in all ques- 
tions of law. Whenever either party is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the inferior courts in this kingdom, they have a right of appeal to the 
twelve judges. Don Benito had attempted an appeal from the viceroy's 
order to the royal judges. The viceroy sent for me, and acquainted me 
of Don Benito's attempt; at the same time recommending to me to 
accede to it, as the royal judges well understood the nature of the 
business, and would do much better for me than his order would He 
observed at the same time, that they were men of too great characters 
to be biassed or swayed from doing justice by any party; they holding 
their appointments immediately from his majesty. He said, if I re- 
quested it, Don Benito should be holden to his order. I then rep- 
resented, that I had been in Lima nearly two months, waiting for 
different tribunals, to satisfy his Excellency what was safe for him, and 
best to be done for me, short of a course of law, which I was neither 
able nor willing to enter into; that I had then nearly thirty men on 
different islands, and on board my tender, which was then somewhere 
amongst the islands off the coast of Chili; that they had no method 
that I knew of to help themselves, or receive succour, except from 
me; and that if I was to defer the time any longer it amounted to a 
certainty, that they must suffer. I therefore must pray that his Excel- 
lency's order might be put in force. 

Don Benito, who was owner of the ship and part of the cargo, 
had been quibbling and using all his endeavours to delay the time of 
payment, provided the appeal was not allowed, when his Excellency 
told him to get out of his sight, that he would pay the money himself, 
and put him (Don Benito) into a dungeon, where he should not see 
sun, moon, or stars; and was about giving the order, when a very 
respectable company of merchants waited on him and pleaded for 
Don Benito; praying that his Excellency would favour him on account 
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of his family, who were very rich and respectable. The viceroy re- 
marked that Don Benito's character had been such as to disgrace 
any family, that had any pretensions to respectability; but that he 
should grant their prayer, provided there was no more reason for 
complaint. The last transaction brought me the money in two hours; 
by which time I was extremely distressed, enough, I believe, to have 
punished me for a great many of my bad deeds. 

When I take a retrospective view of my life, I cannot find in my 
soul, that I ever have done any thing to deserve such misery and in- 
gratitude as I have suffered at different periods, and in general, from 
the very persons to whom I have rendered the greatest services. 



The following Documents were officially translated, and are in- 
serted without alteration, from the original papers. This I thought to 
be the most correct course, as it would give the reader a better view 
of the subject than any other method that could be adopted My 
deposition and that of Mr Luther, were communicated through a bad 
linguist, who could not speak the English language so well as I could 
the Spanish, Mr. Luther not having any knowledge of the Spanish 
language. The Spanish captain's deposition, together with Mr. Luther's 
and my own, were translated into English again, as now inserted; hav- 
ing thus undergone two translations. These circumstances, will, we 
hope, be a sufficient apology for any thing which may appear to the 
reader not to be perfectly consistent, one declaration with another; and 
for any impropriety of expression. 



OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 

I DON JOSE DE ABOS, and Padilla, his Majesty's Notary for the Royal 
Revenue, and Register of this Province, and Notary Public of the Holy 
Crusade of this Bishoprick, &c. 

Do certify and declare, as much as requisite in law, that, in the 
criminal cause, which by an order of the Royal Justice, Doctor Don 
Juan Martinez de Rozas, deputy assessor general of this province, 
conducted against the Senegal Negroes, that the ship Tryal was carry- 
ing from the port of Valparaiso, to that of Callao of Lima, in the 
month of December last. There is at the beginning of the prosecu- 
tion, a decree in continuation of the declaration of her captain, Don 
Benito Cereno, and on the back of the twenty-sixth leaf, that of the 
captain of the American ship, the Perseverance, Amasa Delano; and 
that of the supercargo of this ship, Nathaniel Luther, midshipman, of 
the United States, on the thirtieth leaf; as also the Sentence of the 
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aforesaid cause, on the back of the 72nd leaf; and the confirmation of 
the Royal Audience, of this District, on the 78th and 79th leaves; and 
an official order of the Tribunal with which the cause and every thing 
else therein continued, is remitted back; which proceedings with a 
representation made by the said American captain, Amasa Delano, to 
this Intendency, against the Spanish captain of the ship Tryal, Don 
Benito Cereno, and answers thereto are in the following manner 

DECREE OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PROCESS 

IN THE PORT OF TALCAHUANO, the twenty-fourth of the month of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and five, Doctor Don Juan 
Martinez de Rozas, Counsellor of the Royal Audience of this King- 
dom, Deputy Assessor, and learned in the law, of this Intendency, hav- 
ing the deputation thereof on account of the absence of his Lord- 
ship, the Governor Intendent Said, that whereas the ship Tryal, has 
just cast anchor in the road of this port, and her captain, Don Benito 
Cereno, has made the declaration of the twentieth of December, he 
sailed from the port of Valparaiso, bound to that of Callao; having 
his ship loaded with produce and merchandize of the country, with 
sixty-three negroes of all sexes and ages, and besides nine sucking in- 
fants; that the twenty-sixth, in the night, revolted, killed eighteen of his 
men, and made themselves master of the ship that afterwards 
they killed seven men more, and obliged him to carry them to the 
coast of Africa, at Senegal, of which they were natives; that Tuesday 
the nineteenth, he put into the island of Santa Maria, for the purpose 
of taking in water, and he found in its harbour the American ship, 
the Perseverance, commanded by captain Amasa Delano, who being 
informed of the revolt of the negroes on board the ship Tryal, 
killed five or six of them in the engagement, and finally overcame 
them; that the ship being recovered, he supplied him with hands, and 
brought him to this port. Wherefore, for examining the truth of 
these facts, and inflict on the guilty of such heinous crimes, the penal- 
ties provided by law. He therefore orders that this decree commenc- 
ing the process, should be extended, that agreeably to its tenor, the 
witnesses, that should be able to give an account of them, be ex- 
amined thus ordered by his honour, which I attest. Doctor ROZAS. 
Before me, JOSE DE ABOS, and Padilla, his Majesty's Notary of 
Royal Revenue and Registers 

DECLARATION OF FIRST WITNESS, 
DON BENITO CERENO 

THE SAME DAY AND MONTH AND YEAR, his Honour ordered the cap- 
tain of the ship Tryal, Don Benito Cereno, to appear, of whom he re- 
ceive ^ before me, the oath, which he took by God, our Lord, and a 
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Sign of the Cross, under which he promised to tell the truth of what- 
ever he should know and should be asked and being interrogated 
agreeably to the tenor of the act, commencing the process, he said, 
that the twentieth of December last, he set sail with his ship from the 
port of Valparaiso, bound to that of Callao; loaded with the produce 
of the country, and seventy-two negroes of both sexes, and of all ages, 
belonging to Don Alexandra Aranda, inhabitant of the city of Men- 
dosa that the crew of the ship consisted of thirty-six men, besides the 
persons who went passengers; that the negroes were of the following 
ages, twenty from twelve to sixteen years, one from about eighteen to 
nineteen years, named Jose, and this was the man that waited upon his 
master Don Alexandro, who speaks well the Spanish, having had him 
four or five years; a mulatto, named Francisco, native of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, aged about thirty-five years; a smart negro, named 
Joaquin, who had been for many years among the Spaniards, aged 
twenty six years, and a caulker by trade; twelve full grown negroes, 
aged from twenty-five to fifty years, all raw and born on the coast of 
Senegal whose names are as follows, the first was named Babo, and 
he was killed, the second who is his son, is named Mure, the 
third, Matinqui, the fourth, Yola, the fifth, Yau, the sixth Atufal, 
who was killed, the seventh, Diamelo, also killed, the eighth 
Lecbe, likewise killed, the ninth, Natu, in the same manner killed, 
and that he does not recollect the names of the others, but that he will 
take due account of them all, and remit to the court; and twenty- 
eight women of all ages; that all the negroes slept upon deck, as is 
customary in this navigation; and none wore fetters, because the 
owner, Aranda told him that they were all tractable, that the twenty- 
seventh of December, at three o'clock in the morning, all the Spaniards 
being asleep except the two officers on the watch, who were the boat- 
swain Juan Robles, and the carpenter Juan Balltista Gayete, and the 
helmsman and his boy; the negroes revolted suddenly, wounded dan- 
gerously the boatswain and the carpenter, and successively killed 
eighteen men of those who were sleeping upon deck, some with 
sticks and daggers, and others by throwing them alive overboard, after 
tying them; that of the Spaniards who were upon deck, they left about 
seven, as he thinks, alive and tied, to manoeuvre the ship; and three 
or four more who hid themselves, remained also alive, although in the 
act of revolt, they made themselves masters of the hatchway, six or 
seven wounded, went through it to the cock-pit without any hindrance 
on their part; that in the act of revolt, the mate and another person, 
whose name he does not recollect, attempted to come up through the 
hatchway, but having been wounded at the onset, they were obliged 
to return to the cabin; that the deponent resolved at break of day to 
come up the companion-way, where the negro Babo was, being 
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the ring leader, and another who assisted him, and having spoken to 
them, exhorted them to cease committing such atrocities asking 
them at the same time what they wanted and intended to do offering 
himself to obey their commands; that notwithstanding this, they threw, 
in his presence, three men, alive and tied, overboard; that they told 
the deponent to come up, and that they would not kill him which 
having done, they asked him whether there were in these seas any 
negro countries, where they might be carried, and he answered them, 
no; that they afterwards told him to carry them to Senegal, or to the 
neighbouring islands of St. Nicolas and he answered them, that 
this was impossible, on account of the great distance, the bad condi- 
tion of the vessel, the want of provisions, sails and water; that they 
replied to him, he must carry them in any way; that they would do 
and conform themselves to every thing the deponent should require 
as to eating and drinking, that after a long conference, being ab- 
solutely compelled to please them, for they threatened him to kill 
them all, if they were not at all events carried to Senegal. He told 
them that what was most wanting for the voyage was water; that 
they would go near the coast to take it, and thence they would pro- 
ceed on their course that the negroes agreed to it; and the deponent 
steered towards the intermediate ports, hoping to meet some Span- 
ish or foreign vessel that would save them; that within ten or eleven 
days they saw the land, and continued their course by it in the vicinity 
of Nasca; that the deponent observed that the negroes were now rest- 
less, and mutinous, because he did not effect the taking in of water, 
they having required with threats that it should be done, without fail 
the following day; he told them they saw plainly that the coast was 
steep, and the rivers designated in the maps were not to be found, with 
other reasons suitable to the circumstances; that the best way would 
be to go to the island of Santa Maria, where they might water and 
victual easily, it being a desert island, as the foreigners did; that the 
deponent did not go to Pisco, that was near, nor make any other port 
of the coast, because the negroes had intimated to him several times, 
that they would kill them all the very moment they should perceive 
any city, town, or settlement, on the shores to which they should be 
carried; that having determined to go to the island of Santa Maria, as 
the deponent had planned, for the purpose of trying whether in the 
passage or in the island itself, they could find any vessel that should 
favour them, or whether he could escape from it in a boat to the neigh- 
bouring coast of Arruco. To adopt the necessary means he im- 
mediately changed his course, steering for the island; that the negroes 
held daily conferences, in which they discussed what was necessary 
for their design of returning to Senegal, whether they were to kill all 
the Spaniards, and particularly the deponent; that eight days after 
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parting from the coast of Nasca, the deponent being on the watch a 
little after day-break, and soon after the negroes had their meeting, 
the negro Mure came to the place where the deponent was, and told 
him, that his comrades had determined to kill his master, Don Alex- 
andro Aranda, because they said they could not otherwise obtain their 
liberty, and that he should call the mate, who was sleeping, before 
they executed it, for fear, as he understood, that he should not be 
killed with the rest; that the deponent prayed and told him all that 
was necessary in such a circumstance to dissuade him from his 
design, but all was useless, for the negro Mure answered him, that 
the thing could not be prevented, and that they should all run the risk 
of being killed if they should attempt to dissuade or obstruct them in 
the act; that in this conflict the deponent called the mate, and im- 
mediately the negro Mure ordered the negro Matinqui, and another 
named Lecbe, who died in the island of Santa Maria, to go and com- 
mit this murder; that the two negroes went down to the birth of Don 
Alexandra, and stabbed him in his bed; that yet half alive and 
agonizing, they dragged him on deck and threw him overboard; that 
the clerk, Don Lorenzo Bargas, was sleeping in the opposite birth, 
and awaking at the cries of Aranda, surprised by them, and at the 
sight of the negroes, who had bloody daggers in their hands, he threw 
himself into the sea through a window which was near him, and was 
miserably drowned, without being in the power of the deponent to as- 
sist, or take him up, though he immediately put out his boat; that a 
short time after killing Aranda, they got upon deck his german-cousin, 
Don Francisco Masa, and his other clerk, called Don Hermenegildo, 
a native of Spain, and a relation of the said Aranda, besides the boat- 
swain, Juan Robles, the boatswain's mate, Manuel Viseaya, and two 
or three others of the sailors, all of whom were wounded, and having 
stabbed them again, they threw them alive into the sea, although 
they made no resistance, nor begged for any thing else but mercy; that 
the boatswain, Juan Robles, who knew how to swim, kept himself 
the longest above water, making acts of contrition, and in the last 
words he uttered, charged this deponent to cause mass to be said for 
his soul, to our Lady of Succour; that having finished this slaughter, 
the negro Mure told him that they had now done all, and that he might 
pursue his destination, warning him that they would kill all the 
Spaniards, if they saw them speak, or plot any thing against them a 
threat which they repeated almost every day; that before this occur- 
rence last mentioned, they had tied the cook to throw him overboard 
for I know not what thing they heard him speak, and finally they 
spared his life at the request of the deponent; that a few days after, 
the deponent endeavoured not to omit any means to preserve their 
lives spoke to them peace and tranquillity, and agreed to draw up 
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a paper, signed by the deponent, and the sailors who could write, as 
also by the negroes, Babe and Atufal, who could do it in their 
language, though they were new, in which he obliged himself to carry 
them to Senegal, and they not to kill any more, and to return to them 
the ship with the cargo, with which they were for that satisfied and 
quieted; that omitting other events which daily happened, and which 
can only serve to recall their past misfortunes and conflicts, after 
forty-two days navigation, reckoned from the time they sailed from 
Nasca, during which they navigated under a scanty allowance of 
water, they at last arrived at the island of Santa Maria, on Tuesday the 
nineteenth instant, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, at which 
hour they cast anchor very near the American ship Perseverance, 
which lay in the same port, commanded by the generous captain 
Amasa Delano, but at seven o'clock in the morning they had already 
descried the port, and the negroes became uneasy as soon as they saw 
the ship, and the deponent, to appease and quiet them, proposed to 
them to say and do all that he will declare to have said to the Ameri- 
can captain, with which they were tranquilized, warning him that if he 
varied in the least, or uttered any word that should give the least inti- 
mation of the past occurrences, they would instantly kill him and all 
his companions, that about eight o'clock in the morning, captain 
Amasa Delano came in his boat, on board the Tryal, and all gladly 
received him; that the deponent, acting then the part of an owner and 
a free captain of the ship, told them that he came from Buenos Ayres, 
bound to Lima, with that parcel of negroes; that at the cape many 
had died, that also, all the sea officers and the greatest part of the 
crew had died, there remained to him no other sailors than these few 
who were in sight, and that for want of them the sails had been torn 
to pieces; that the heavy storms off the cape had obliged them to 
throw overboard the greatest part of the cargo, and the water pipes; 
that consequently he had no more water; that he had thought of 
putting into the port of Conception, but that the north wind had pre- 
vented him, as also the want of water, for he had only enough for that 
day, concluded by asking of him supplies; that the generous captain 
Amasa Delano immediately offered them sails, pipes, and whatever 
he wanted, to pursue his voyage to Lima, without entering any other 
port, leaving it to his pleasure to refund him for these supplies at 
Callao, or pay him for them if he thought best; that he immediately 
ordered his boat for the purpose of bringing him water, sugar, and 
bread, as they did; that Amasa Delano remained on board the Tryal 
all the day, till he left the ship anchored at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, deponent speaking to him always of his pretended misfortunes, 
under the forementioned principles, without having had it in his power 
to tell a single word, nor giving him the least hint, that he might know 
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the truth, and state of things; because the negro Mure, who is a man 
of capacity and talents, performing the office of an officious servant, 
with all the appearance of submission of the humble slave, did not 
leave the desponent one moment, in order to observe his actions 
and words; for he understands well the Spanish, and besides there 
were thereabout some others who were constantly on the watch and 
understood it also; that a moment in which Amasa Delano left the 
deponent, Mure asked him, how do we come on? and the deponent 
answered them, well; he gives us all the supplies we want; but he 
asked him afterwards how many men he had, and the deponent told 
him that he had thirty men; but that twenty of them were on the is- 
land, and there were in the vessel only those whom he saw there in the 
two boats; and then the negro told him, well, you will be the captain 
of this ship to night and his also, for three negroes are sufficient to 
take it; that as soon as they had cast anchor, at five of the clock, as 
has been stated, the American captain took leave, to return to his 
vessel, and the deponent accompanied him as far as the gunwale, 
where he staid under pretence of taking leave, until he should have got 
into his boat; but on shoving off, the deponent jumped from the gun- 
wale into the boat and fell into it, without knowing how, and without 
sustaining, fortunately, any harm; but he immediately hallooed to 
the Spaniards in the ship, "Overboard, those that can swim, the rest 
to the rigging." That he instantly told the captain, by means of the 
Portuguese interpreter, that they were revolted negroes, who had 
killed all his people; that the said captain soon understood the affair, 
and recovered from his surprise, which the leap of the deponent oc- 
casioned, and told him, "Be not afraid, be not afraid, set down and be 
easy," and ordered his sailors to row towards his ship, and before 
coming up to her, he hailed, to get a cannon ready and run it out of the 
port hole, which they did very quick, and fired with it a few shots 
at the negroes; that in the mean while the boat was sent to pick up 
two men who had thrown themselves overboard, which they effected; 
that the negroes cut the cables, and endeavoured to sail away; that 
Amasa Delano, seeing them sailing away, and the cannon could not 
subdue them, ordered his people to get muskets, pikes, and sabres 
ready, and all his men offered themselves willingly to board them with 
the boats; that captain Amasa Delano wanted to go in person, and 
was going to embark the first, but the deponent prevented him, and 
after many entreaties he finally remained, saying, though that circum- 
stance would procure him much honour, he would stay to please him, 
and keep him company in his affliction, and would send a brother of 
his, on whom he said he placed as much reliance as on himself; his 
brother, the mates, and eighteen men, whom he had in his vessel, em- 
barked in the two boats, and made their way towards the Tryal, 
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which was already under sail; that they rowed considerably in pursuing 
the ship, and kept up a musketry fire; but that they could not over- 
take them, until they hallooed to the sailors on the rigging, to unbend 
or take away the sails, which they accordingly did, letting them fall 
on the deck; that they were then able to lay themselves alongside, 
keeping up constantly a musketry fire, whilst some got up the sides 
on deck, with pikes and sabres, and the others remained in the stern 
of the boat, keeping up also a fire, until they got up finally by the same 
side, and engaged the negroes, who defended themselves to the last 
with their weapons, rushing upon the points of the pikes with an ex- 
traordinary fury; that the Americans killed five or six negroes, and 
these were Babo, Atufal, Dick, Natu, Qiamolo, and does not recollect 
any other; that they wounded several others, and at last conquered 
and made them prisoners; that at ten o'clock at night, the first mate 
with three men, came to inform the captain that the ship had been 
taken, and came also for the purpose of being cured of a dangerous 
wound, made by a point of a dagger, which he had received in his 
breast, that two other Americans had been slightly wounded; the 
captain left nine men to take care of the ship as far as this port; he ac- 
companied her with his own until both ships, the Tryal and Per- 
severance, cast anchor between nine and eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon of this day; that the deponent has not seen the twenty negroes, 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, have any share in the execution 
of the murders; nor does he believe they have had, on account of 
their age, although all were knowing to the insurrection, that the negro 
Jose, eighteen years old, and in the service of Don Alexandro, was the 
one who communicated the information to the negro Mure and his 
comrades, of the state of things before the revolt; and this is known, 
because in the preceding nights he used to come to sleep from below, 
where they were, and had secret conversations with Mure, in which 
he was seen several times by the mate; and one night he drove him 
away twice; that this same negro Jose, was the one who advised the 
other negroes to kill his master, Don Alexandro; and that this is 
known, because the negroes have said it; that on the first revolt, the 
negro Jose was upon deck with the other revolted negroes, but it is 
not known whether he materially participated in the murders; that 
the mulatto Francisco was of the band of revolters, and one of their 
number; that the negro Joaquin was also one of the worst of them, for 
that on the day the ship was taken, he assisted in the defence of her 
with a hatchet in one hand and a dagger in the other, as the sailors told 
him; that in sight of the deponent, he stabbed Don Francisco Masa, 
when he was carrying him to throw him overboard alive, he being the 
one who held him fast; that the twelve or thirteen negroes, from 
twenty-five to fifty years of age, were with the former, the principal 
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revolters, and committed the murders and atrocities before related; 
that five or six of them were killed, as has been said, in the attack 
on the ship, and the following remained alive and are prisoners, to 
wit Mure, who acted as captain and commander of them, and on all 
the insurrections and posterior events, Matinqui, Alathano, Yau, Luis, 
Mapenda, Yola, Yambaio, being eight in number, and with Jose, 
Joaquin, and Francisco, who are also alive, making the number of 
eleven of the remaining insurgents; that the negresses of age, were 
knowing to the revolt, and influenced the death of their master; who 
also used their influence to kill the deponent; that in the act of murder, 
and before that of the engagement of the ship, they began to sing, 
and were singing a very melancholy song during the action, to excite 
the courage of the negroes; that the statement he has just given of the 
negroes who are alive, has been made by the officers of the ship; that 
of the thirty-six men of the crew and passengers, which the deponent 
had knowledge of, twelve only including the mate remained alive, be- 
sides four cabin boys, who were not included in that number; that they 
broke an arm of one of those cabin boys, named Francisco Raneds, 
and gave him three or four stabs, which are already healed, that in 
the engagement of the ship, the second clerk, Don Jose Moraira, was 
killed by a musket ball fired at him through accident, for having in- 
cautiously presented himself on the gunwale; that at the time of the 
attack of the ship, Don Joaquin Arambaolaza was on one of the 
yards flying from the negroes, and at the approach of the boats, he 
hallooed by order of the negroes, not to board, on which account the 
Americans thought he was also one of the revolters, and fired two balls 
at him, one passed through one of his thighs, and the other in the 
chest of his body, of which he is now confined, though the American 
captain, who has him on board, says he will recover, that in order to 
be able to proceed from the coast of Nasca, to the island of Santa 
Maria, he saw himself obliged to lighten the ship, by throwing more 
than one third of the cargo overboard, for he could not have made that 
voyage otherwise; that what he has said is the most substantial of what 
occurs to him on this unfortunate event, and the truth, under the oath 
that he has taken; which declaration he affirmed and ratified, after 
hearing it read to him. He said that he was twenty-nine years of age; 
and signed with his honour which I certify. 

BENITO CERENO 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 

RATIFICATION 

IN THE PORT OF TALCAHUANO, the first day of the month of March, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and five, the same Honourable 
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Judge of this cause caused to appear in his presence the captain of 
the ship Tryal, Don Benito Cereno, of whom he received an oath, be- 
fore me, which he took conformably to law, under which he promised 
to tell the truth of what he should know, and of what he should be 
asked, and having read to him the foregoing declaration, and being 
asked if it is the same he has given and whether he has to add or to 
take off any thing, he said, that it is the same he has given, that he 
affirms and ratifies it; and has only to add, that the new negroes were 
thirteen, and the females comprehended twenty-seven, without in- 
cluding the infants, and that one of them died from hunger or thirst, 
and two young negroes of those from twelve to sixteen, together with 
an infant. And he signed it with his honour which I certify. 

BENITO CERENO 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 



DECLARATION OF DON AMASA DELANO 

THE SAME DAY, MONTH AND YEAR, his Honour, ordered the 
captain of the American ship Perseverance to appear, whose oath 
his Honour received, which he took by placing his right hand on the 
Evangelists, under which he promised to tell the truth of what he 
should know and be asked and being interrogated according to the 
decree, beginning this process, through the medium of the interpreter 
Carlos Elli, who likewise swore to exercise well and lawfully his of- 
fice, that the nineteenth or twentieth of the month, as he believes, 
agreeably to the calculation he keeps from the eastward, being at 
the island of Santa Maria, at anchor, he descried at seven o'clock 
in the morning, a ship coming round the point; that he asked his 
crew what ship that was; they replied that they did not know her; 
that taking his spy-glass he perceived she bore no colours; that he 
took his barge, and his net for fishing, and went on board of her, that 
when he got on deck he embraced the Spanish captain, who told him 
that he had been four months and twenty six days from Buenos 
Ayres; that many of his people had died of the scurvy, and that he 
was in great want of supplies particularly pipes for water, duck for 
sails, and refreshment for his crew; that the deponent offered to give 
and supply him with every thing he asked and wanted; that the 
Spanish captain did nothing else, because the ringleader of the ne- 
groes was constantly at their elbows, observing what was said. That 
immediately he sent his barge to his own ship to bring, (as they ac- 
cordingly did) water, peas, bread, sugar, and fish. That he also sent 
for his long boat to bring a load of water, and having brought it, he 
returned to his own ship; that in parting he asked the Spanish cap- 
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tain to come on board his ship to take coffee, tea, and other refresh- 
ments; but he answered him with coldness and indifference; that he 
could not go then, but that he would in two or three days. That at 
the same time he visited him, the ship Tryal cast anchor in the port, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, that he told his people belong- 
ing to his boat to embark in order to return to his ship, that the de- 
ponent also left the deck to get into his barge, that on getting into 
the barge, the Spanish captain took him by the hand and immedi- 
ately gave a jump on board his boat, that he then told him that the 
negroes of the Tryal had taken her, and had murdered twenty-five 
men, which the deponent was informed of through the medium of an 
interpreter, who was with him, and a Portuguese; that two or three 
other Spaniards threw themselves into the water, who were picked 
up by his boats; that he immediately went to his ship, and before 
reaching her, called to the mate to prepare and load the guns; that 
having got on board, he fired at them with his cannon, and this same 
deponent pointed six shots at the time the negroes of the Tryal were 
cutting away the cables and setting sail; that the Spanish captain told 
him that the ship was already going away, and that she could not 
be taken, that the deponent replied that he would take her; then the 
Spanish captain told him that if he took her, one half of her value 
would be his, and the other half would remain to the real owners; 
that thereupon he ordered the people belonging to his crew, to em- 
bark in the two boats, armed with knives, pistols, sabres, and pikes, 
to pursue her, and board her; that the two boats were firing at her 
near an hour with musketry, and at the end boarded and captured 
her; and that before sending his boats, he told his crew, in order to 
encourage them, that the Spanish captain offered to give them the 
half of the value of the Tryal if they took her. That having taken the 
ship, they came to anchor at about two o'clock in the morning very 
near the deponent's, leaving in her about twenty of his men; that his 
first mate received a very dangerous wound in his breast made with 
a pike, of which he lies very ill; that three other sailors were also 
wounded with clubs, though not dangerously; that five or six of the 
negroes were killed in boarding; that at six o'clock in the morning, 
he went with the Spanish captain on board the Tryal, to carry mana- 
cles and fetters from his ship, ordering them to be put on the negroes 
who remained alive, he dressed the wounded, and accompanied the 
Tryal to the anchonng ground; and in it he delivered her up manned 
from his crew; for until that moment he remained in possession of 
her; that what he has said is what he knows, and the truth, under 
the oath he has taken, which he affirmed and ratified after the said 
declaration had been read to him, saying he was forty-two years 
of age, the interpreter did not sign it because he said he did not 
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know how the captain signed it with his honour which I certify. 

AMASA DELANO 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 



RATIFICATION 

THE SAID DAY, MONTH AND YEAR, his Honour ordered the captain of 
the American ship, Don Amasa Delano to appear, of whom his 
Honour received an oath, which he took by placing his hand on the 
Evangelists, under which he promised to tell the truth of what he 
should know, and be asked, and having read to him the foregoing 
declaration, through the medium of the interpreter, Ambrosio 
Fernandez, who likewise took an oath to exercise well and faithfully 
his office, he said that he affirms and ratifies the same; that he has 
nothing to add or diminish, and he signed it, with his Honour, and 
likewise the Interpreter. 

AMASA DELANO 
AMBROSIO FERNANDEZ 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 

DECLARATION OF DON NATHANIEL LUTHER, 
MIDSHIPMAN 

THE SAME DAY, MONTH AND YEAR, his Honour ordered Don 
Nathaniel Luther, first midshipman of the American ship Persever- 
ance, and acting as clerk to the captain, to appear, of whom he re- 
ceived an oath, and which he took by placing his right hand on the 
Evangelists, under which he promised to tell the truth of what he 
should know and be asked, and being interrogated agreeably to the 
decree commencing this process, through the medium of the Inter- 
preter Carlos Elli, he said that the deponent himself was one that 
boarded, and helped to take the ship Tryal in the boats; that he 
knows that his captain, Amasa Delano, has deposed on every thing 
that happened in this affair; that in order to avoid delay he requests 
that his declaration should be read to him, and he will tell whether 
it is conformable to the happening of the events; that if any thing 
should be omitted he will observe it, and add to it, doing the same 
if he erred in any part thereof; and his Honour having acquiesced in 
this proposal, the Declaration made this day by captain Amasa 
Delano, was read to him through the medium of the Interpreter, and 
said, that the deponent went with his captain, Amasa Delano, to the 
ship Tryal, as soon as she appeared at the point of the island, which 
was about seven o'clock in the morning, and remained with him on 
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board of her, until she cast anchor; that the deponent was one of 
those who boarded the ship Tryal in the boats, and by this he knows 
that the narration which the captain has made in the deposition 
which has been read to him, is certain and exact in all its parts; and 
he has only three things to add: the first, that whilst his captain re- 
mained on board the Tryal, a negro stood constantly at his elbow, 
and by the side of the deponent, the second, that the deponent was 
in the boat, when the Spanish captain jumped into it, and when the 
Portuguese declared that the negroes had revolted; the third, that 
the number of killed was six, five negroes and a Spanish sailor; that 
what he has said is the truth, under the oath which he has taken; 
which he affirmed and ratified, after his Declaration had been read 
to him; he said he was twenty one years of age, and signed it with 
his Honour, but the Interpreter did not sign it, because he said he 
did not know how which I certify, 

NATHANIEL LUTHER 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 

RATIFICATION 

THE AFORESAID DAY, MONTH AND YEAR, his Honour, ordered Don 
Nathaniel Luther, first midshipman of the American ship Persever- 
ance, and acting as clerk to the captain, to whom he administered an 
oath, which he took by placing his hand on the Evangelists, under 
the sanctity of which he promised to tell the truth of what he should 
know and be asked; and the foregoing Declaration having been read 
to him, which he thoroughly understood, through the medium of the 
Interpreter, Ambrosio Fernandez, to whom an oath was likewise 
administered, to exercise well and faithfully his office, he says that 
he affirms and ratifies the same, that he has nothing to add or dimin- 
ish, and he signed it with his Honour, and the Interpreter, which I 
certify. 

NATHANIEL LUTHER 
AMBROSIO FERNANDEZ 
Doctor ROZAS 

Before me. PADILLA 

SENTENCE 

IN THIS CITY OF CONCEPTION, the second day of the month of 
March, of one thousand eight hundred and five, his Honour Doctor 
Don Juan Martinez de Rozas, Deputy Assessor and learned in the 
law, of this intendency, having the execution thereof on account of 
the absence of his Honour, the principal having seen the proceedings, 
which he has conducted officially against the negroes of the ship 
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Tryal, in consequence of the insurrection and atrocities which they 
have committed on board of her. He declared, that the insurrec- 
tion and revolt of said negroes, being sufficiently substantiated, with 
premeditated intent, the twenty seventh of December last, at three 
o'clock in the morning; that taking by surprise the sleeping crew, 
they killed eighteen men, some with sticks, and daggers, and others 
by throwing them alive overboard; that a few days afterward with 
the same deliberate intent, they stabbed their master Don Alexandra 
Aranda, and threw Don Francisco Masa, his german cousin, 
Hermenegildo, his relation, and the other wounded persons who were 
confined in the births, overboard alive; that in the island of Santa 
Maria, they defended themselves with arms, against the Americans, 
who attempted to subdue them, causing the death of Don Jose 
Moraira the second clerk, as they had done that of the first, Don 
Lorenzo Bargas; the whole being considered, and the consequent 
guilts resulting from those heinous and atrocious actions as an ex- 
ample to others, he ought and did condemn the negroes, Mure, 
Matinqui, Alazase, Yola, Joaquin, Luis, Yau, Mapenda, and Yam- 
baio, to the common penalty of death, which shall be executed, by 
taking them out and dragging them from the prison, at the tail of a 
beast of burden, as far as the gibbet, where they shall be hung until 
they are dead, and to the forfeiture of all their property, if they 
should have any, to be applied to the Royal Treasury; that the 
heads of the five first be cut off after they are dead, and be fixed on a 
pole, in the square of the port of Talcahuano, and the corpses of all 
be burnt to ashes. The negresses and young negroes of the same 
gang shall be present at the execution, if they should be in that city 
at the time thereof, that he ought and did condemn likewise, the ne- 
gro Jose, servant to said Don Alexandro, and Yambaio, Francisco, 
Rodriguez, to ten years confinement in the place of Valdivia, to 
work chained, on allowance and without pay, in the work of the 
King, and also to attend the execution of the other criminals; and 
judging definitively by this sentence thus pronounced and ordered by 
his Honour, and that the same should be executed notwithstanding 
the appeal, for which he declared there was no cause, but that an 
account of it should be previously sent to the Royal Audience of this 
district, for the execution thereof with the costs. 

Doctor ROZAS 
Before me. JOSE DE ABOS PADILLA 

His Majesty's Notary of the Royal Revenue and Registers. 

CONFIRMATION OF THE SENTENCE 

SANTIAGO, March the twenty first, of one thousand eight hundred 
and five. 
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HAVING DULY CONSIDERED THE WHOLE, we suppose the sentence 
pronounced by the Deputy Assessor of the City of Conception, to 
whom we remit the same for its execution and fulfilment, with the 
official resolution, taking first an authenticated copy of the proceed- 
ings, to give an account thereof to his Majesty: and in regard to the 
request of the acting Notary, to the process upon the pay of his 
charges, he will exercise his right when and where he shall judge 
best. 

There are four flourishes. 

Their Honours, the President, Regent, and Auditors of his 
Royal Audience passed the foregoing decree, and those on the Mar- 
gin set their flourishes, the day of this date, the twenty first of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and five; which I certify, 

ROMAN 



NOTIFICATION 

The twenty third of said month, I acquainted his Honour, the 
King's Attorney of the foregoing decree, which I certify, 

ROMAN 



OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 

THE TRIBUNAL has resolved to manifest by this official resolve and 
pleasure for the exactitude, zeal and promptness which you have dis- 
covered in the cause against the revolted negroes of the ship Tryal, 
which process it remits to you, with the approbation of the sentence 
for the execution thereof, forewarning you that before its completion, 
you may agree with the most Illustrious Bishop, on the subject of 
furnishing the spiritual aids to those miserable beings, affording the 
same to them with all possible dispatch. At the same time this 
Royal Audience has thought fit in case you should have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with the Bostonian captain, Amasa Delano, to 
charge you to inform him, that they will give an account to his 
Majesty, of the generous and benevolent conduct which he displayed 
in the punctual assistance that he afforded the Spanish captain of the 
aforesaid ship, for the suitable manifestation, publication and no- 
ticety of such a memorable event. 

God preserve you many years. 

SANTIAGO, March the twenty second, of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and five. 

JOSE DE SANTIAGO CONCHA 
Doctor Don JUAN MARTINEZ DE ROZAS, 

Deputy assessor, and learned in the Law, of the Intendency of 
Conception. 
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I the undersigned, sworn Interpreter of languages, do certify 
that the foregoing translation from the Spanish original, is true. 

FRANCIS SALES 
Boston, April 15th, 1808. 

N.B. It is proper here to state, that the difference of two days, in 
the dates of the process at Talcahuano, that of the Spaniards be- 
ing the 24th of February and ours the 26th, was because they dated 
theirs the day we anchored in the lower harbour, which was one day 
before we got up abreast of the port, at which time we dated ours; 
and our coming by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, made our 
reckoning of time one day different from theirs. 

It is also necessary to remark, that the statement . . . respect- 
ing Mr. Luther being supercargo, and United States midshipman, is 
a mistake of the linguist. He was with me, the same as Mr. George 
Russell, and my brother William, midshipmen of the ship Persever- 
ance. 



On my return to America in 1807, 1 was gratified in receiving a 
polite letter from the Marquis De Case Yruso, through the medium 
of Juan Stoughton Esq expressing the satisfaction of his majesty, 
the king of Spain, on account of our conduct in capturing the Spanish 
ship Tryal at the island St. Maria, accompanied with a gold medal, 
having his majesty's likeness on one side, and on the other the inscrip- 
tion, Reward of Merit. The correspondence relating to that subject, 
I shall insert for the satisfaction of the reader. I had been assured 
by the president of Chili, when I was in that country, and like- 
wise by the viceroy of Lima, that all my conduct, and the treatment 
I had received, should be faithfully represented to his majesty 
Charles IV, who most probably would do something more for me. I 
had reason to expect, through the medium of so many powerful 
friends as I had procured at different times and places, and on dif- 
ferent occasions, that I should most likely have received something 
essentially to my advantage. This probably would have been the 
case had it not been for the unhappy catastrophe which soon after 
took place in Spain, by the dethronement of Charles IV, and the 
distracted state of the Spanish government, which followed that 
event. 

Philadelphia, 8th September, 1806 
SIR, 

His Catholic Majesty the king of Spain, my master, having been in- 
formed by the audience of Chili of your noble and generous conduct 
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in rescuing, off the island St. Maria, the Spanish merchant ship 
Tryal, captain Don Benito Cereno, with the cargo of slaves, who had 
mutinized, and cruelly massacred the greater part of the Spaniards 
on board; and by humanely supplying them afterwards with water 
and provisions, which they were in need of, has desired me to express 
to you, sir, the high sense he entertains of the spirited, humane, and 
successful effort of yourself and the brave crew of the Perseverance, 
under your command, in saving the lives of his subjects thus ex- 
posed, and in token whereof, his majesty has directed me to present 
to you the golden medal, with his likeness, which will be handed to 
you by his consul in Boston. At the same time permit me, sir, to as- 
sure you I feel particular satisfaction in being the organ of the grate- 
ful sentiments of my sovereign, on an occurrence which reflects so 
much honour on your character. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Marquis De CASE YRUSO 

Captain AMASA DELANO, of the American 
Ship Perseverance, Boston. 

Boston, August, 1807 
SIR, 

With sentiments of gratitude I acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency's much esteemed favour of September 8th, conveying to 
me the pleasing information of his Catholic Majesty having been in- 
formed of the conduct of myself and the crew of the Perseverance 
under my command. It is peculiarly gratifying to me, to receive such 
honours from your Excellency's sovereign, as entertaining a sense 
of my spirit and honour, and successful efforts of myself and crew 
in saving the lives of his subjects; and still more so by receiving the 
token of his royal favour in the present of the golden medal bearing 
his likeness. The services rendered off the island St. Maria were from 
pure motives of humanity. They shall ever be rendered his Catholic 
Majesty's subjects when wanted, and it is in my power to grant. Per- 
mit me, sir, to thank your Excellency for the satisfaction that you 
feel in being the organ of the grateful sentiments of your sovereign 
on this occasion, and believe me, it shall ever be my duty publicly 
to acknowledge the receipt of such high considerations from such a 
source. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Excellency's most obedient, 
And devoted humble servant, 
(Signed) AMASA DELANO 

His Excellency the Marquis DE CASE YRUSO. 
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Consular Office, 30th My, 1807 
SIR, 

Under date of September last, was forwarded me the enclosed 
letter from his Excellency the Marquis De Case Yruso, his Catholic 
Majesty's minister plenipotentiary to the United States of America, 
which explains to you the purport of the commission with which I 
was then charged, and until now have anxiously waited for the pleas- 
ing opportunity of carrying into effect his Excellency's orders, to 
present to you at the same time the gold medal therein mentioned. 

It will be a pleasing circumstance to that gentleman, to be in- 
formed of your safe arrival, and my punctuality in the discharge of 
that duty so justly owed to the best of sovereigns, under whose 
benignity and patronage I have the honour to subscribe myself, with 
great consideration, and much respect, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) JUAN STOUGHTON, 

Consul of his Catholic majesty, 
Residing at Boston 

Boston, August 8th, 1807 
SIR, 

I feel particular satisfaction in acknowledging the receipt of 
your esteemed favour, bearing date the 30th ult. covering a letter 
from the Marquis De Case Yruso, his Catholic Majesty's minister 
plenipotentiary to the United States of America, together with the 
gold medal bearing his Catholic Majesty's likeness. 

Permit me, sir, to return my most sincere thanks for the hon- 
ours I have received through your medium, as well as for the gen- 
erous, friendly treatment you have shown on the occasion. I shall 
ever consider it one of the first honours publicly to acknowledge 
them as long as I live. 

These services rendered his Catholic Majesty's subjects off the 
island St Maria, with the men under my command, were from pure 
motives of humanity. The like services we will ever render, if wanted, 
should it be in our power. 

With due respect, permit me, sir, to subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient, and 

Very humble servant, 

(Signed) AMASA DELANO 

To Don JUAN STOUGHTON Esq. his Catholic 
Majesty's Consul, residing in Boston. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING 
EDMUND FANNING 



THE birthplace of Edmund Fanning was a colonial clapboarded 
house which stands to this day on a tree-lined street in Stonington, 
Connecticut. He was born July 16, 1769, one of eleven children of 
Gilbert Fanning and his wife, Huldah Palmer Fanning; the sixth of 
nine sons. Gilbert Fanning, carpenter and mechanic, was also a se- 
lectman of the town. When war came between the colonies and 
mother country he joined the colonists. His two brothers, however, 
took the royalist side and one, for whom Edmund Fanning was 
named, became a British general. 

Five generations before, in 1653, a still earlier Edmund Fan- 
ning, displaced in the Cromwellian confiscation, had come from 
Limerick to settle at Pequot, the old name for New London County. 
Stonington, in that county and on Long Island Sound, has an ex- 
cellent harbor and was a considerable port in its time. During the 
eighteenth century it developed brisk trade with Boston, Plymouth 
and the West Indies. As the site of a military depot during the War 
of Independence, it was bombarded. It became the first incor- 
porated borough in the state. But throughout its history, from com- 
mercial to yachting center, it can hardly have had an inhabitant more 
devoted than Fanning. "Next to the general welfare and prosperity 
of our beloved Country, rests in my heart, in favorable feelings, that 
of our native village Stonington may it ever receive the showers 
of Heaven's best Blessings . . . will be my ardent prayer unto the 
end," he wrote in a letter to a daughter years later and after he had 
sailed around the world. 

Edmund Fanning, like most of his brothers, was brought up to 
the sea. The eldest, Nathaniel, won fame as a privateersman and 
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naval officer. When a midshipman with John Paul Jones on the 
Bonhomme Richard, he was captain of the maintop from which a 
sailor dropped a well-aimed grenade through an open hatch of the 
Serapis an important blow, the second oldest brothgr, captured 
during the Revolution, died on a British prison ship. The third oldest 
was lost at sea. Two of the younger boys, besides Edmund, attained 
the position of master. The youngest, Henry, became Edmund's 
partner in a number of maritime ventures. 

From cabin boy at age fourteen, Fanning rose through the 
grades of seaman, second mate, first mate and captain to become a 
leading navigator of his day. On his way up, when first mate and 
twenty-one, he married in 1790 a home town girl, Sarah Sheffield, 
with whom, as a few extant letters suggest, he lived happily. After 
three voyages, Stonington to the West Indies, he decided to move 
along to New York. He saw which way the wind blew. 

His first trips out of the bigger port were again to the West 
Indies, till in May, 1792^he signed on the brig Betsey for a sealing 
voyage to the South Seas. As first mate, for the then captain of the 
Betsey did not know the business, Fanning loaded the vessel with 
sealskins obtained at the Falklands, but finding his captain slow to 
make the return, he took passage home in another ship. He arrived 
in New York in March, 1793, the Betsey not until June. The owner 
discharged the captain and also saw to it that Fanning received his 
due share. 

On a voyage the next year, New York to Havre, a British frigate 
overhauled his ship. But when it turned out Mr. Edmund Fanning, 
first mate, was nephew to General Edmund Fanning, the captors 
relented. Fanning, shipmates and ship were released. On a subse- 
quent voyage a similar seizure and clearance occurred. 

Fanning' s prominence dates from the round-the-world cruise he 
made as* commander of the ninety-three-ton Betsey, 1797-99, his 
account of which is, of course, his contnbution to the present volume. 
Unquestionably the success of that voyage did much to advance 
Pacific trade. Certainly Fanning himself was forever after convinced. 
He had learned at first hand how valuable China cargoes could be 
got in return for sealskins that cost only a few weeks of work. After 
the southern seal rookeries were exhausted, he readily found new 
fields to exploit: sandalwood, pearls and tortoise shell. Natives of the 
South Seas islands would part with such things for trinkets. 

Jn. January, 1800, Fanning sailed in command of the corvette 
dspasfajon a sealing expedition made for New York merchants. In a 
two^ears* voyage he carried fifty-seven thousand sealskins to Can- 
ton. About 1803, President Jefferson offered him a commission and 
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command of a new naval frigate. Fanning, however, declined. He 
was at heart a civilian and entrepreneur. All told, he organized for 
various risk takers more than seventy voyages. Sometimes he acted 
as agent, sometimes he took command himself, or he mighfsend his 
brother, Captain Henry. He also formed his own company, Edmund 
& Henry Fanning & William Coles, New York. Early in 1807, this 
firm laid the keel of a three-hundred-ton vessel, Tonquin. In the 
unprecedented time of one year and five days the vessel was built, 
coppered, rigged, launched and, by Captain Edmund, sailed to China 
and back. Fanning & Coles later sold her to John Jacob Astor and 
in the fur trade on the Northwest Coast she came to an infamous 
end. 

By the time he was forty Fanning had won a nice fortune and 
also a kind of fame. Now he aspired to a mission. He seems, to have 
glimpsed the future in the Pacific Early in 1812 he obtained a com- 
mission from President Madison to command two ships, Volunteer 
and Hope, on a voyage of South Seas exploration. However, as they 
stood on the verge of departure, war broke out with Great Britain. 
The ships did not sail It was the closest Fanning came to leading 
an official expedition. 

After the War of 1812 more voyages followed, mostly profit- 
able In the course of one he ran afoul of officials at Coquimbo, 
Chile, in 1816, and was detained. He afterwards claimed that as a 
result of his protest, American warships were stationed on the west 
coast of South America. 

In addition to enterprises in New York, Fanning maintained a 
shipyard in Stonington and throughout the years in the city he kept 
In touch with the town. By blood and marriage he was related to 
leading seafaring Stonington families. He was agent for the two 
expeditions led by Stonington Captains Benjamin Pendleton and 
Nat Palmer. On the first of these, in 1820, Palmer Land (Palmer 
Archipelago), south of Cape Horn, was discovered. The second and 
more ambitious expedition, 1829-31, proved a losing voyage. It 
cost the owners $25,000. Thereupon Fanning petitioned Congress 
for reimbursement; he argued that the effort had been for the com- 
moiTgbod. Congress, however, did not see it that way. Two years 
later Fanning repeated the petition and again Congress was un- 
moved. 

Publication of his book in 1833 probably helped achieve the na- 
tional expedition to~the South Seas that he had long been urging. 
In May, 1836, Congress authorized the South Sea Exploring Expedi- 
tion. The next month, in a letter to Fanning, the Secretary of the 
Navy pointed out that it was to be a naval, not a civilian, affair. The 
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expedition of five vessels and a storeship sailed from Norfolk in 
August, 1838, in charge of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes. 

There seems little doubt that Fanning was hurt at having no 
part in the project he had long promoted. He was not consulted con- 
cerning the fitting out, though he had, of course, wide experience of 
sailing in high latitudes. In January, 1840, while the Wilkes expedi- 
tion was away, he solicited Congress for a loan of $150,000, which he 
said he would supplement, with $100,000 from private resources, 
the entire sum to be spent in fitting out what he considered a proper 
fleet for the work; he had a poor opinion of the naval flotilla. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs printed his petition, but then took no 
action. The next year Fanning's wife died at their home in New 
York, 163 Hudson Street, and four days later, April 23, 1841, in his 
seventy-second year, he followed. Both were buried in Stonington. 
They were survived by children, but how many is not clear. The 
oldest son had died in infancy. A son, William, had been apprenticed 
to the sea and sailed several times with his father. There were daugh- 
ters, Sally and Juliet. 

Apart from Fanning's own books, the main source of informa- 
tion is the brief biography by Walter Frederic Brooks in his History 
of the Fanning Family, 2 vols., Worcester, Mass , privately printed, 
1905. The American Geographical Society, New York, owns a few 
Fanning manuscripts, of which the most interesting are his letters to a 
daughter. Penned from New York in the years from 1810 to 1833, 
they reveal the writer as a warm family man, an affectionate father, 
and a happily surprised author. Addressing Juliet May 17, 1833, 
right after publication of his Voyages Round the World, Fanning 
wrote: "Agreeable to promises I send you my Daughter herewith 
the book of voyages . . . Messrs C. & H. the publishers are so 
press'd by the calls for the book that I had to beg hard to obtain 
those two volumes. The binders cannot deliver them sufficiently fast 
to enable them to comply with their promises and engage- 
ments . . ." He wrote again the next day of his trouble getting 
author's copies. "I thought it rather hard," he said, "that I could not 
be accomodated with a book of my own growing . . . when they 
began to issue them on Monday last, they, the publishers had then 
on hand 500 volumes, that those were then soon disposed of; that 
the calls for a copy continued, the applicants would pay for a volume 
& leave an order for it to be sent to them, as soon as obtained from 
the binders that the binder had finished and delivered 200 copies 
per day, since Monday last and still the promised orders now on 
hand with the publishers yet to be completed & delivered were for 
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rising 400 volumes who Juliet my Daughter, could ever have 
dreamed of anything like this but this is the fact." 

Physical description and picture of Fanning are lacking. The 
small portrait on the flyleaf of Uncommon Americans by Don Carlos 
Seitz, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1925, alleged to represent Cap- 
tain Edmund Fanning, is instead a copy of a miniature painting of 
his uncle, the General. 



IN THE EARLY PART OF THE MONTH OF MAY, 1797, 
it was the good fortune of the author to meet at New York 
with Captain John Whetten, a gentleman distinguished as an able 
navigator, and at the time in command of the ship Ontario, in the 
China trade. With him originated, and with him also was the project 
first discussed, of fitting out a suitable vessel which should proceed to 
the South Seas, there to procure a cargo of fur seal skins, and with 
this cargo thence to cross the Pacific for the Canton market, where 
the article was well ascertained to be greatly in demand, and held 
at prices that furnished good grounds upon which to hope a very 
handsome profit would be realized to those who were disposed to en- 
gage in the business. Another great inducement held out in favor of 
the attempt, was the probability that Captain Whetten himself, in the 
Ontario, would be at Canton at about the period of the arrival there 
(which would be in our fall part of the year, say the month of Sep- 
tember, October, or November) of any vessel shortly fitted out. The 
intimate knowledge that Captain Whetten possessed of the manner 
of doing business with those people, and the great assistance he 
could afford, being conversant in all their intricate trade, and in the 
purchasing of silks and other articles for the New York market, as 
our homeward cargo, were certainly such arguments as were well 
calculated to increase the confidence of success in the contemplated 
voyage This was an opportunity not to be left unimproved; and to 
one naturally possessed of an ambitious and aspiring mind, with a 
strong attachment to a seaman's profession, increased as it had been, 
since my first visit to the South Seas, by a perusal of the voyages of 
such circumnavigators as Drake, Byron, Anson, Bougainville, Cook, 
and others, the hope of being able to add some new discoveries to 
the knowledge already in the possession of man relating to those 
seas, and the no less flattering hope of realizing a fortune, if the 
enterprise were well conducted, and successful in its termination, 
were sufficient to bind me to exert myself in bringing about this de- 
sired voyage. 

Every view was encouraging; but funds were necessary, and to 
raise these without delay, I applied to that upright and liberal mer- 
chant, Mr. Elias Nexsen, with whom also to consult and advise upon 
the best means of securing the early fitting out and sailing of the 
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enterprise. To the information and encouragement given by Captain 
Whetten, was added my own strong confidence in its practicability, 
and the flattering results that such an adventure held forth. The plan 
met with his entire approval, and after some conversation with Cap- 
tain Whetten, on 'change that day, in the afternoon of the same he 
made the offer of his brig, the Betsey, then in port. She was New 
York built, a little short of one hundred tons, and an excellent vessel 
of her class. "If she will answer," said he, "I will put her into the 
business, and at whatever price, upon a minute inspection, her value 
shall be ascertained to be, I will take the one half in the adventure 
of the vessel, and her outfits." 

The Betsey had been built under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Motley, for a Charleston packet, who was also at the time a 
prominent owner in her. Her good qualities as a first rate sea boat, 
&c., from having been several voyages in her, I well knew: her size 
was the only objection; a little larger, and she would have been the 
very vessel; however, this was but an experiment, it was on a new 
trade, and should it eventually prove unfortunate, then she was 
abundantly large. I was unable to take more than one eighth myself, 
but the remaining three were by the evening of the same day taken 
by other friends, and thus the whole amount required to insure the 
sailing of the vessel was made up An inventory was taken, agreeable 
to the understanding at the commencement, by which the value of 
the vessel was ascertained, and made satisfactory to all concerned. 

The brig was next hove out, and thoroughly examined, previous 
to receiving anything on board. Her rigging was completely refitted, 
and put in the best possible order. The stores, provisions of every 
kind, with a small invoice, consisting of beads of different sorts, 
small looking-glasses, buttons, needles, cutlery ware, and the like, 
suitable for trading with the native Indians, of places that we might 
visit, were put up in the best manner for preservation, and part of 
the crew shipped. 

Among these was one, to all appearance, as innocent as he was 
simple. A tall, raw-boned, stout, good natured looking fellow, who, 
as he said, had just come down the North River; one from among 
the Green Mountain boys. In name, so was he in character and per- 
son, a true, a real Jonathan, to all intents. Folks had told him, he 
said, that my vessel was going t'other side of the world; he had never 
seen the salt water before, and he would now like to have a chance 
in her, as he wanted, most nationally, to see how t'other side looked. 
He guessed he knew he could please, if hard work could do it, for 
he had come to seek his fortune; and throughout the voyage, he was 
found to be willing and obedient. In fact, his simplicity and readiness 
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to do whatever would be required of him, made it necessary that 
care should be taken that no imposition should be put upon him, ei- 
ther by the officers or men. 

In less than a month from the time that the information, on 
which the present voyage was fitted out, had expired, did the Betsey 
sail from New York, to stop at New Haven (the native place of Mr. 
Caleb Brintnall, the first officer, a great disciplinarian), and after- 
wards at Stonington, to obtain and complete her complement of men, 
in all twenty-seven; for it had been concluded to be the most judicious 
policy, to select the greatest proportion of them from the New Eng- 
land states. 



PASSAGE TO, AND TRANSACTIONS AT, THE CAPE DE 
VERDE ISLANDS 

HAVING obtained the number of hands required for the Betsey, on 
the thirteenth day of June, 1797, she was got under way, and pro- 
ceeded to sea, from Stonington, Conn. When off Watch Hill Point, 
(situated about nine leagues to the northward of Montauk light, on 
the east end of Long Island) she was brought to, in order to dis- 
charge the pilot, and the occasion was embraced, as the best suited 
to ascertain the minds and inclinations of the seamen. All hands 
were therefore mustered on deck, aft, and liberty was given to all 
such as were disinclined to proceed on the voyage, to all those who 
were unwilling to encounter the dangers, privations, and sufferings, 
usually attendant on similar expeditions, now to return with the pilot. 
Notwithstanding this, no one seemed so inclined, but all, to a man, 
answered, their desire was to proceed on the voyage, confirming the 
same by three hearty cheers And here it may be remarked, that a 
more orderly and cheerful crew never sailed round the world in any 
vessel. The pilot accordingly returned by himself. 

At six p.m., we took our departure from Block Island, with a 
fine breeze from the southwest. The next day, at meridian, our 
latitude was 4048' north, with land, supposed to be Martha's Vine- 
yard, then in sight off our lee beam. The wind now veered to the 
S. S. W., accompanied with hazy, but not unpleasant, weather. Some 
lines were fitted up by the officers, and with these they succeeded 
in catching several hundred fine mackerel: saw at the same time a 
number of sperm whales, and vast shoals of what are known among 
whalers as blackfish, and also many herring-hogs. 

On the 16th, at noon, our latitude was 3928' north, longi- 
tude 6S42 / west. Weather very fair, with a fresh gale from the 
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S. W. This day saw numbers of the fish called albercores, around 
the brig. 

25th. Latitude at noon, 3922' north, longitude 4645 / west. 
S. W. gale still blowing, weather continuing very pleasant. There 
passed close alongside, this day, two turtles, apparently of the hawk 
bill kind. 

28th. The weather yet pleasant, the breeze now from the S. S. W. 
and freshening, the haze somewhat thicker. Latitude, at noon, 38 
44' north, longitude 3845' west. Variation, 1559' westerly. At 
10 a.m. passed a ship standing to the westward. At 4 p.m. fell in 
with a mast, sent the boat to tow it alongside, hoisted it on deck to 
be made to answer any purpose that future emergency might require. 
While making the tow-line fast to it, many of the fish called by sea- 
men leather-jackets, were swimming along by it; some of these 
were caught and cooked; they were very dry meated, and not good 
for food. 

July 3d. Moderate breeze from the W. S. W. with pleasant 
weather. At 10 a.m. had sight of the island of St Michael's bearing 
N. E. by compass about fourteen leagues distance. Our latitude, at 
noon, was 3656 / noith. St. Michael's now bore N. E. half N. about 
fifteen leagues distance. St. Mary's also in sight from the mast-head, 
bearing E. by S. apparently twenty leagues off: variation 2120'. 
Caught, with the grains, or barbed four-pronged iron spear, a fish 
called the Spanish mackerel: had too the good fortune to catch, 
with the boat, two turtles, one of the hawk-bill, the other a fine 
green chicken turtle; these last came very opportunely, and were 
welcome prizes. 

5th. This day, had pleasant weather, with a light W. N. W. 
breeze, and a very smooth sea. At 6 p.m. were fired upon, and 
brought to, by the English frigate Romulus, from which ship an offi- 
cer boarded the Betsey, and commenced examining her papers and 
men: having gotten through with this, he took leave, saying, as soon 
as we pleased, we might sail, and wished us a tortunate voyage. Lati- 
tude, at noon, 3527 / north, longitude 25 1' west. 

12th. These twenty-four hours had the wind from N. E. attended 
with dark hazy weather. At 8 a.m. observed the sea water to be much 
colored, having all the appearance of water on soundings: on ex- 
amining, by the help of a microscopic glass, into the cause, it was 
found to proceed from its being filled with millions of the Neptunian 
animalcula, a species of shrimp, Latitude, at noon, 2148 / north, lon- 
gitude 2151' west, variation 1635' westerly. 

July 15th. Blowing a moderate gale from the N. E. with hazy 
weather. At 4 p.m. the look-out at the mast-head gave the welcome 
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cry of "Land ho!" This was the isle of Sal, one of the Cape De Verde 
Islands, bearing W. S. W. distant about six leagues. The weather con- 
tinuing thick and hazy, and finding it impossible to extend the view 
beyond a very limited distance, at 8 p.m. brought the brig to, and 
thought it most prudent to pass the night on short tacks, under easy 
sail. Passing a night in such a situation, keeps the mind in a state of 
painful uneasiness; many are the anxious wishes for day-break, 
which, when at last it does come, but little betters the prospect, un- 
less the thickness of weather clears away; there is the continued order 
of "bout ship," and a dread that such will be followed by the cry of 
"land close aboard," or the more appalling fact of her striking against 
some rock which may not be laid down on the chart, or known to 
any on board; it is, in truth, a state of such anxiety as those only 
can have a correct idea of, who have been similarly situated. At 
4 a.m. the thick haze having cleared off, bore away, and made sail. 
At 6 a.m. the island of Bonavista was in sight, bearing l S. W. half 
S. five or six leagues distance; the south point of the isle of Sal at 
the same time bearing N. W four leagues distance. At 1 1 a.m. re- 
ceived a pilot on board, and at meridian were brought to an anchor 
in the harbor at Bonavista, called English road. 

Dinner being got through with, went on shore, and paid my re- 
spects to the governor and commandant, (both offices being at this 
time vested in the same individual) by whom I was received very 
politely, and throughout the Betsey's stay, was treated with the most 
friendly attention. Arrangements were soon completed with him for 
the necessary supply of salt, as also some water, and refreshments. 

While on the passage to the Cape De Verdes, by the expressed 
wish and counsel of the officers, it was thought advisable to alter 
the rig of the Betsey, and change her into a ship. This, it was sup- 
posed, and afterwards ascertained to be the fact, would be greatly 
to our advantage, for while laying off and on at the seal islands, to 
procure our cargo of fur seal skins, the cabin boy alone could tend 
and work a mizen-topsail, who certainly would be altogether un- 
able to do any thing with the heavy boom of a brig's fore-and-aft 
mainsail. At this place the alteration was carried into effect: the 
mizen-mast, top, spars, rigging, sails, &c., were already in readiness, 
and the armorer, at his forge erected on shore, forged and made the 
chains, and all the other requisite ironwork, so that the mast was 
stepped, sails bent, and the Betsey rigged into a ship all ready for 
sea, in five days' time. This was accomplished without one dollar 
extra expense to the owners* 

1 All bearings, unless they are particularly otherwise mentioned, are taken 
by compass. 
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PASSAGE TO THE COAST OF PATAGONIA AND 
THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 

THE Cape De Verde Islands have become so familiar to every 
reader, by the frequent reports given relative to them, that any far- 
ther description in this work is thereby rendered needless. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, with the account of the voyage, by stating, that on 
July 23d, 1797, the Betsey having received on board a sufficiency of 
salt, together with a full supply of goats, pigs, fowls, fruit, &c., was 
got under way for sea; at noon, the S. E. end of Bonavista bore 
E. N. E. three leagues distance. The ship's course being S. E. by S. 
and steering for the South Seas, with a brisk trade wind from the 
N. E. 

On the 30th, in latitude 105' north, longitude 192' west, 
the wind became variable, accompanied with very heavy rams, 
which continued falling, uninterruptedly, for the space of forty-eight 
hours, and until the wind settled between the S. S. W. and W. S. W. 
From this quarter it blew a gale, with but little cessation, until the 
5th of August, when it veered around to the west, afterwards to the 
north, and finally to the E N. E. where it remained for the greatest 
part of the 6th, when it fell calm. At 9 a.m. we had again a light 
breeze. This day we came up with, and spoke the ship John and 
Elizabeth, John Galway master, from Philadelphia, bound for Can- 
ton, out seventy days. At noon, our latitude was 547' north, longi- 
tude 1459 / west, variation 15 11' westerly: the wind now appear- 
ing to be settled into a moderate breeze from the S S. W.: weather 
very fair, with flying clouds until the 10th. During this period, we 
caught, with hook and grains, as many of the Spanish mackerel, or 
bonetos, as were wished for; shoals of these fish, as well as the 
dolphin, being all around us; in fact, the men commenced the sport 
(as they called it) of taking them with the hook, and then plunging 
them back again into the sea. This piece of fun, however, was soon 
stopped. We caught also, with the harpoon, two herring-hogs, from 
among the great numbers that were around the ship, and tried out the 
oil they afforded, for the use of the lamps. On eating of the dolphin 
and mackerel, almost all on board were affected with a severe pain 
in the head, which shortly after was much inflamed, the eyes became 
red, and these distressing symptoms were attended with violent vom- 
iting. Those who were thus affected, were evidently poisoned; the 
head and some of the limbs began also to swell, which swelling in- 
creased, until they had attained a most disagreeable form, having 
at the same time, a reddish cast over the head and limbs thus swollen. 
A dose, of from two to three tablespoonsful, of the sweet or olive 
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oil, to each person thus affected, was found to give relief, but was 
not a preventive; for eating again, brought back the complaint. 
Whenever the fish, on being taken out of the water, was immediately 
cooked, and then eaten, no evil or unpleasant sensation was experi- 
enced; but, on the contrary, when first cured and dried, then cooked 
and eaten, the above poisonous effects appeared the more severe, 
and sooner in their operation, from such fish as had been dried by 
moonlight, and kept from the sun, than such as were dried wholly 
by the sun. This different effect, from the manner of preparing the 
fish, was plainly evident, on repeated trials of parts of the same fish 
on the same men. 

August 17th. The wind veered and got settled from the S. E. 
by E. with fair weather and a pleasant gale. At 10 p.m. we crossed 
the Equator, in longitude 1950 / west, our variation at this time 
being 1130' westerly. The Spanish mackerel and dolphin now be- 
gan to be scarce, and by the time we had arrived in latitude 500' 
south, they had entirely quit accompanying the ship; but previous to, 
and up to this day, the ship's company had had a daily and full sup- 
ply of them. 

Some men-of-war birds, boobies, and small white gulls, ap- 
peared around us, also numbers of those small but excellent pan-fish, 
the flying fish. These last mentioned were, while flying to avoid their 
enemies, or while sporting, nightly striking against the ship's sails, 
and falling thence on deck, in such considerable numbers, as that for 
several days the steward seldom omitted having a dish of them on 
the table for breakfast. 

29th. We had a moderate breeze from the S. E. by E with a 
smooth sea and pleasant weather. At 4 p.m. this day, the cabin boy, 
Henry, aged fourteen, while drawing a bucket of water at the fore- 
chains, fell overboard: the alarm was instantly given, and being on 
the quarter-deck at the time, and knowing that he was a good 
swimmer, I called out to him not to be frightened, but to rest and 
float on his back without fear, as a boat should soon be sent after 
him. He instantly turned as directed, and floated in this manner, 
until taken up some hundred yards astern. The ship at the time was 
going free from the wind, at the rate of four knots, and although the 
helm was immediately put a lee, and the main yard hove aback, yet 
it was some time before her way was deadened sufficiently to have 
the stern boat lowered away. By this time the little fellow was at so 
great a distance as not to be seen from the deck, and no one could 
have shown where he was, had it not been for the precaution taken 
of sending an officer, the moment the alarm was given, to the main 
top-gallant yard, to keep him in sight, and direct the boat to him; 
by which means he was soon discovered, laying perfectly composed. 
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On being taken up into the boat, the officer asked him whether he was 
not tired or frightened, by waiting so long. He replied "No, sir! For 
as I passed by the stern, the captain told me to keep still, only to 
try to float, and not to be frightened, and that he would send a boat 
for me; so that I was not scared." This was uttered with the most 
innocent composure and cheerfulness. Our latitude at noon was 
1612' south, longitude 3178' west, variation 0055' westerly. 

September 13th. Lost the trades: the wind and weather now 
became variable. At 2 p.m. the land was to be seen from the mast- 
head. It appeared low and hilly; our depth of water at the time was 
twenty fathoms. Toward sunsetting, a large smoke was seen rising 
over the land; this was supposed to be a signal, by which the ship's 
appearance on their coast was made known. Latitude at noon, 30 
43' south, longitude 4752' west, variation 11 15' easterly. 

17th. Experienced a hard gale from the south-west, attended 
with thunder and sharp lightning, and very heavy rain, the ship lay- 
ing to under a reefed mizen and mizen stay-sail. After being in this 
situation for sixteen hours, without receiving any damage, made sail 
again on her, the gale having begun to abate, and the wind veered 
round to N. by W. Our latitude at noon was 372r south, longitude 
525(X west. 

The 22d, at noon, we were in fifty fathoms of water; saw some 
kelp, a few seals, and large numbers of birds, such as albatrosses, 
shearwaters, sea or Port Egmont hens, gulls, and penguins. Latitude 
at this time, 3938' south, variation 1757' easterly. 

28th. At noon, we had ground in twenty-nine fathoms; our 
latitude was 4120' south, variation 21 19' easterly, with the wind 
light from the north-west, and pleasant weather; saw many seals, and 
large flocks of snipe. 

October 2d. At 4 p.m. made the land, being part of the coast of 
Patagonia, bearing W. N. W. about seven leagues distant; a mod- 
erate breeze blowing at the time from the northward, with clear 
weather; our depth of water was at this moment, nineteen fathoms. 
Stood in for the land, and at 9 a.m. passed a shoal of breakers, one 
league or so distance from the shore; half an hour after, passed an- 
other shoal at a like distance from the shore, on which were easily 
to be seen a number of hair seals. 

While running along the coast, at the distance of between three 
to five miles from the shore, we had soundings at the various depths 
of six, seven, and eight fathoms, the land appearing to be high, 
sandy or clay cliffs, with tableland back. We entered the bay of 
Sinfonda by the capes at its entrance, which are three or four miles 
apart, and sailed round and surveyed it without finding any harbor, 
or seeing any seals whatever, and were unable in any part, at a 
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cable's length or two from the shore, to obtain bottom with forty-five 
fathoms of line. The land all around this extensive and singular bay 
appeared to be dry and barren, and not the least sign of fresh water 
was discovered. Latitude this day, at noon, 4225' south. 

We ran along this Patagonian coast as far as Cape Mattas, in 
latitude 45 5' south, but not finding the fur seals, for which we were 
in search, in any considerable numbers, left it, and steered for the 
Falkland Islands, where we arrived on the nineteenth, and came to 
an anchor in the harbor of Shallop Cove, at the cluster called the 
New Islands. On the passage from Cape Mattas, great numbers of 
whales and seals were seen. 

So soon as the ship was safely moored, and dinner over, a boat 
was manned for the shore, among whose crew was Jonathan (of 
whom a slight description already has been given), who had obtained 
the promise, and was very solicitous to be with the first to land from 
the ship's company in this novel country. After sending on board 
the ship some geese and ducks which we had shot soon after landing, 
we started, taking along a large salt basket in which to bring back 
some eggs for supper; for the bird rookery, which lies up a valley, on 
the opposite or sea-board side of the island, and is at a distance of 
something like three quarters of a mile across to it. This rookery (as 
it is called), contains, or extends over, a patch of ground of from four 
to six acres, on a side hill, surrounded with high bogs of the coarse 
grass called tussucks. Over this area, the birds, such as the alba- 
trosses, penguins, and shags, have their nests, and to all appearance 
cover the entire surface in one grand assemblage. In fact, so closely 
side by side are they mixed together, that there is considerable diffi- 
culty in walking among them, great caution being necessarily exer- 
cised lest one should tread upon them, for they are so void of fear as 
to suffer themselves to be taken with the hand; yet in order to pro- 
ceed, one is constantly obliged to push and kick them out of the way. 
On their part nothing backward, they return this rough manner of 
proceeding, with a continued pecking and biting at the hands and 
feet, frequently with such a painful nip as to start the blood. A con- 
tinued cackling is kept up by this feathered fraternity to such a de- 
gree of clamorousness, that persons walking among them, within a 
yard of each other, cannot understand what their companions are 
speaking about, or even hear them, unless the speaker calls out in 
a loud voice what he has to say. 

The albatross is the largest bird in this rookery. Their nests are 
built of mud, mixed with coarse grass, much in the form of a sugar 
loaf, but concave at the top, which forms the nest, about fourteen 
inches in diameter at the base, and from sixteen to twenty-four inches 
in height. On the top of this mound, its nest, sits this noble bird, 
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in seeming pride and grandeur. They generally lay from two to 
four eggs, and in defense of these, or their young, will suffer them- 
selves to be destroyed rather than abandon them. The seamen, in 
order to obtain their eggs, manage by the assistance of their seal 
clubs, to pry the bird off its nest with one hand, while with the 
other they gather the eggs; so soon as this is accomplished the bird 
resumes its former position, and soon lays more. Between each of 
these monuments for the nest of the albatross, formed of parcels or 
bunches of pebbles, mud, dry sticks, grass, and feathers, which they 
have been able to get together, are the nests (if they can be so 
called) of the penguin and the shag. These will also most stoutly 
defend their own, and a slap from the side-arms of the former, 
against the shins, is very painful. 

The albatross begins to lay its eggs about the tenth of October; 
these are somewhat larger than those of a goose, having a shell of a 
dull white, the yelk being yellow, and if well cooked, makes a good 
dish for the table. The shag's eggs are speckled, with a blood-red 
yelk, and are not good for eating, having a strong fishy taste. The 
eggs most preferred of all that the South Sea country produces, are 
those of the Mackaronie penguin. This noble bird commences its lay- 
ing during the first part of November: I have never known their eggs 
to be obtained at this rookery earlier than the second day of this 
month. These are a size larger than those of our domestic ducks, 
with a white shell, and much stronger than theirs; the substance be- 
ing a little of the light blue cast, with a yellow yelk slightly tinged 
with crimson. They were always preferred by the officers, so much 
so, that while the ship lay here some were frequently served up at 
the cabin table with those of the common hen, cooked in different 
ways, and invariably selected on account of their superior Savor, 
and not being so dry as the hen's. There are four different kinds 
of this amphibious bird, viz. the King Penguin, which is the largest, 
the Jackass penguin, the John penguin, and the Mackaronie: it is 
this last only, that inhabits the rookeries with the albatrosses; the 
other three keeping by themselves. 

The Mackaronie is about sixteen inches high, and has on each 
side of its head a tuft of thin feathers, richly variegated in color, 
which gives the bird a very consequential and proud appearance. 
In its walk, or rather march, it is as erect as a soldier. One could sit 
for hours, and observe their manner of approaching the shore, after 
a spell of feeding in the sea; to effect this purpose, they make choice 
of a spot where the sea breaks directly against the side of the rocks, 
and while yet some seventy yards from the landing place, swimming 
moderately along hi solid columns of hundreds together, toward it, 
commence diving and coming up again to the surface at short dis- 
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tances; this is continued until about within thirty feet of their landing, 
when they dive again, and come up in the surf ten or twelve feet 
from the rock, with such velocity as to land upon it perfectly erect, 
and clear of the surf; immediately forming in Indian file, and divided 
into distinct bodies, each division having its own leader, whom they 
follow, proceeding in their march up the valley or chasm, to the 
rookery, apparently with as much conceit of their superiority in point 
of discipline as ever a company of soldiers manifested on a public 
parade. The gratification derived from beholding a scene like this, 
is in a great measure counterbalanced, in the destruction committed 
among them by the sea-lions, which place themselves a few rods 
from the landing place, in the water, watching the time that the 
penguins are about to commence diving to land, at which period 
they are the most compact. At this moment, the lion settles himself 
under water with the intention of swimming under them, and when 
a suitable opportunity offers, rises suddenly in their midst, and seizes 
one or more of the birds in his jaws; then raising part of his pon- 
derous body out of the water, he bites and shakes this, his prey, 
until they are torn in pieces, then devouring them. It frequently 
happens that some of these birds get badly wounded in the legs or 
wings, and land in this maimed condition; whenever this is the case, 
they are instantly attacked by their comrades, who peck and bite 
them until they rise up and take their places in the line of march, 
or until, by this tormenting, they are killed. 

Of the existence and gentleness of such a large collection as this, 
his shipmates had often told Jonathan, on the passage; yet he was 
nevertheless far from being disposed to believe them, so that now, 
when the reality was to be unexpectedly presented to him, I had the 
curiosity to attend to, and see what the effect would be upon his 
mind. Keeping, therefore, a few rods in advance of him and his two 
shipmates, I sought a spot where the scene would at once be open 
to his sight, and for this purpose, selected a large tussuck bog, a little 
elevated, and near the edge of the rookery. Having advanced so 
near as to hear the birds, I beckoned to Jonathan to come to the 
same place, where, on raising himself by my side, and having the 
whole view before him of an extensive plain covered with this feath- 
ered race, while many were hovering over, and others sailing around 
the rookery, much like bees over and about their hive, nothing could 
equal his earnest and enraptured gaze: his eyes appeared to be 
ready to start from their sockets, the scene was so novel to him. 
"This, by 'gingoes,' 2 beats Vermont mountains all hollow;" he ex- 

2 This was the utmost extent of swearing that he ever attained to during this 
voyage; and here I take the liberty to remark, that whenever in command of any 
vessel, it has been my constant rule, not to allow any swearing on board, and not 
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claimed, upon being asked what he thought of the birds in a South 
Sea rookery; giving his eyes no gentle rub with the hand, the better 
to assist their vision, he took another look, and turning suddenly 
around, he continued, "Oh! wonderful! who would ever 'a thought 
such sights as these were in the world!" "But this, Jonathan, you 
must recollect, is the other side of it, which, on shipping, you were so 
anxious to come and see." "Yes, yes, captain, so it is," said he, "and 
I am sufficiently well paid for coming, by the sight! Victuals and 
clothes are all I now want; you are welcome to my voyage, sir." 

His two shipmates had by this time joined us, and the moment 
they saw Jonathan's singular appearance, they commenced, and con- 
tinued for some little time, laughing in a most hearty manner. We 
now entered the rookeries, for the purpose of gathering some of the 
eggs, but Jonathan's strong desire to see yet more of what was so 
entirely new to him, was the cause of his neglecting all care of him- 
self, and consequently of receiving some severe pecks on the cheeks, 
so much so as to draw blood, and while gathering the eggs, his eyes 
were really in danger from the beaks of the birds; however, by 
sundry frequent intimations of their nearness, they soon after taught 
him to be more careful, and in the present instance, towards the end, 
as it were, obliged him to assist in getting together and taking to the 
ship the day's collection. 

I have kept these penguin's eggs in a good state of preservation, 
on board ship, for a period of nine months, by first immersing them 
in seal oil, though any will answer, then packing them in a cask with 
dry sand; a layer of sand, then a layer of eggs, and so on until the 
cask is filled, placing them all on their sides, with one end towards 
the bung, then heading the cask up, and stowing it bung up, in such 
a place as it can be got at on the third day, in order to be turned 
bung down, and so on; being turned every third day, until wanted 
for use, this method keeps the yelk from settling to the shell, and the 
sand mixing with the oil, forms a crust of sand and oil over it, by 
which the shell is kept perfectly air tight, and thus the egg is pre- 
served from destruction. 

On these islands and islets, which are said to number above 
three hundred, I have raised excellent potatoes, together with some 
tolerably good culinary vegetables, and salad; yet the soil, except 
here and there a small patch, is in general very poor, the surface be- 



to suffer an officer to curse, or use any low and vulgar language (to say the least 
of it), in my hearing, to the men, and nothing was ever lost by this rule, I am 
sure, by me. It was at all times with me a cardinal duty, to state, on shipping a 
crew, that it must be well understood by them, as a prominent part of our agree- 
ment, that all the quarrelling and swearing on board was to be done by myself, 
and the work by them. This has ever been readily agreed to, nor could I ever dis- 
cover any advantage in governing seamen by coarse oaths, or swearing at all. 
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ing mostly covered over with a rank grass, growing in bunches 
or bogs, in many instances, over a bed of peat, which serves the 
purpose of fuel, while underneath is rock of different kinds, gray, 
blue, and slate colored. On these islands are to be found the horse, 
neat, or black cattle, and hogs, which have run wild on some of the 
large ones: on the English Malone, 8 which is the largest of the group, 
is the wolf, or rather the wild dog, that Commodore Byron makes 
so much mention of. Several of the islands are also overrun with the 
white rabbits. The amphibious animals found upon them, are the 
sea-elephant, and the hair and fur seals. The waters around abound 
with several kinds of fish, such as different sorts of whales, the por- 
poise, the mullet, and others. 

In almost every sandy bay or cove at these islands, in from two 
to six feet depth of water, at low tide, the round clam may be taken 
with the rake in great numbers, and as fine as can be procured in any 
country; there are also other shell-fish, such as the limpet and the 
muscle. 

We found on the island the large white swan, with neck en- 
tirely black; the upland and lowland goose; the brant, a very beauti- 
ful and delicious bird; several kinds of the wild duck; the teal, an 
aquatic fowl, and the least of the duck species; divers; a variety of the 
plover; snipe; gulls; sea-hens, rooks, these last a most troublesome 
bird, being very mischievous and full of cunning; shags; albatrosses; 
the four different penguins, before mentioned; owls; and many 
smaller birds; some of them having plumage of the richest and most 
beautiful colors. Many of these can be taken at all seasons, and with- 
out much trouble. 

Of berries, there is a great variety, and in the proper season, 
large quantities may be collected. These we ate either raw, or made 
into puddings. In fact, a person would be able to subsist at the Falk- 
land Islands for a considerable length of time, without experiencing 
any great degree of suffering; for in addition to what has been speci- 
fied, there is another article of food, and this is the root of the coarse 
tussuck grass, which when pulled up, breaks off close to its fibres; 
after taking off the outside cover, there remains a pulp about the size 
of ordinary sparrow-grass, which on being eaten, tastes very much 
like a green chestnut, and is very nourishing. By raising a dam 
across, near the mouth, of the rivulets and streams, and leaving a 
gateway that may be stopped at high tide, that excellent fish, the 
mullet, can be obtained in great abundance: they are equal, in my 
belief, to anything of the kind that the world can produce. For fuel, 
besides the peat already spoken of, there is considerable drift wood 
along the shores. 

* The same, I think, as Delano's Grand Maloon. W. T. 
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The water for shipping is of the best, and is to be had in an 
abundant and convenient supply. In the harbors, which are numer- 
ous and first rate, the tide rises from four to seven feet, at different 
places, and in some of the narrow passes, the tide is very rapid, 
which causes, over the rough or rocky ground, or sunken reefs, very 
dangerous rips. 

The weather at these islands is most variable. Severe gales from 
the northward and south-west are of frequent occurrence, but at 
every season of the year the climate is healthy, seamen at all times 
relish their meals with the heartiest appetite, and with the exception 
of slight colds it is very seldom any of them complain of sickness. 
The temperature of the climate is so even, that in summer the heat 
never puts the men to any inconvenience, and in winter, although 
the snow storms are very frequent, yet it seldom remains on the 
ground, unless at the tops of the mountains, over forty-eight hours at 
any one time; and rarely is the cold so severe as to freeze the surface 
of a small pond sufficiently hard to admit of a person's crossing on 
the ice. 

From the information obtained of Captain O. Paddock, master 
of the whale-ship Olive Branch, of Nantucket, which stopped at 
these islands for water and refreshments, while the Betsey lay here, 
I was induced to believe we could at times safely land, and take dry 
skins at the island of Mas Afuera, and notwithstanding this was in 
direct opposition to my previous advices, yet from certain former 
transactions with Captain Paddock, I was confident that the utmost 
dependence could be placed upon his word: he also mentioned 
his having more than once stepped from his boat on shore, at that 
island, without even wetting his feet, when the wind was from a par- 
ticular point, and satisfactorily confirmed the intelligence previously 
received, that the fur seals were numerous at that island. From this 
information, and the fact of our not having been very successful 
here, I thought it best to visit Mas Afuera. A goodly number of geese 
and other refreshments, among which were fifty-six barrels of the 
favorite penguin eggs, together with plenty of water, were accord- 
ingly snugly stowed on board, as sea stock, and Jonathan, who had 
become a great favorite with all on board, and to whom his ship- 
mates, since our departure from the United States, had often given 
an ounce out of their allowance, from good feeling, being a great 
eater, as well as a wonderful hand at hard work, was allowed the 
extra privilege to fill two tierces with these eggs for himself; this he 
did when off duty, his shipmates cheerfully assisting him in his col- 
lection of them. From having made use of dried kelp as fuel, while 
at these islands, and which in its dry state was found to burn well, 
we were induced to take on board a supply, as sea stock; but found, 
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to our sad disappointment, after being a few days at sea, that it be- 
came moist and soft, and when in this state, would not burn to any 
advantage, even when mixed with wood, so that had we depended 
altogether on the dried kelp as our fuel, for cooking purposes at sea, 
we should have been led into a very unpleasant and uncomfortable 
situation: it is, however, good fuel on shore, when used in its dry 
state; it then burns freely, and makes a good coal. 



PASSAGE ROUND CAPE HORN 

DECEMBER 8th, 1797. Having made every necessary preparation 
for sea, at 9 a.m. got the ship under way, and stood out through the 
south passage (having in company the Olive Branch, Captain Pad- 
dock), with a fine breeze from the west, with passing clouds. At 
meridian, the New Islands bore N. N. E. six leagues distant. Our 
course was now to the S. S. W. At 2 p m. we had laid the land of these 
islands below our horizon; the ship, the while, surrounded by a va- 
riety of oceanic birds. 

On the llth, had the wind light from the N. W. with clear 
weather. At noon, latitude 5 4 12' south; had sight of the island of 
Staten Land, bearing S. S. W. about twelve leagues distant. In the 
evening the wind began to fail, the little there was keeping contin- 
ually changing, the sea at the time very smooth. 

While walking the quarter-deck this evening (an exercise I usu- 
ally took at this portion of the twenty-four hours), my man Jonathan 
came aft, and after folding his arms together, and for a while swing- 
ing his hat in one hand, backwards and forwards, with all the regu- 
larity of a pendulum, his body somewhat bending forward, a position 
he usually assumed when desirous of obtaining any favor, he began 
the following short dialogue, in which he made known his wants and 
desires, by saying, "If the captain is willing, I have a favor to ask.'* 

"Well, and what is it, Jonathan?" 

"Why sir, Ben and Tom says, that the land we saw before it 
got dark is an island aside the Patagonian coast, where these Pata- 
gonian giants, of whom folks talk so much about, live; and as they 
expect the captain is going to anchor in a harbor there, we have 
been making up a plan by which to catch one of them giants, so that 
by the time we get home, we can have him tamed, and then I can 
show him about the country, and making a swinging great deal of 
money by it." 

"Well, but my dear fellow, these gigantic Indians are noted war- 
riors, and as it is reported, a very wild race; they are also said to be 
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other; besides making the passage by this route in a shorter time. 
Our sealing vessels have invariably made their passages from 
the South Shetlands to the Island of St. Mary's, on the west coast of 
Chili, in from fifteen to twenty days, by running well to the west- 
ward, between those latitudes, and then, when they come to bear 
up to the northward, and receive the westerly gales as they advance 
north, which blow almost continually on the Cape Horn side, as well 
as in the middle of the passage between the South Shetlands and this 
cape, they run their northing up with a free wind, and make a quick 
passage of it. This track is therefore recommended in doubling Cape 
Horn for the Pacific, at all seasons of the year; as it is well ascer- 
tained, that the west and south-west gales, on the cape side and in 
the stream, effected (as is supposed) by the mountains, of Palmer's 
Land and the islands, blow at the same time from the south and 
south-east, above the latitude of 63 south. 

On the 24th, having had a calm for several hours, and, for 
Cape Horn, a smooth sea, we lowered away a boat, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the current, which was found to be setting to the 
north-east, at the rate of three quarters of a mile per hour: our ship 
still accompanied by many penguins, and numbers of oceanic birds; 
we took advantage of this and the calm, and shot as many sheer- 
waters, &c., as were enough to make a pot-pie for all hands 

On the 29th, the calm of the 24th was succeeded by a light 
breeze from the north, which soon increased to a gale, attended 
with rain; were obliged to bring the ship under reefed courses and 
storm stay-sails. At 1 1 a m. it began to moderate, the clouds broke 
away, and the wind shifted to the W. S. W. At noon, our latitude 
was 5458 / south, longitude 7620' west. At this time had sight 
of the land of the west coast; a high cape, bearing north, about 
twelve leagues distant, and although it was midsummer here, the 
weather soon became so squally, with snow and sleet, as again to 
close the sight of land from our view. 

January 1st, 1798. Winds light from W. S. W. and at intervals 
during the day, squally, with rain. At 6 p.m. saw the land again, 
bearing N. E. at a very great distance, appearing to be very high. 
Latitude, at noon, 5355' south. 

6th. The wind, for the several days past, has been varying be- 
tween S. and N. W.; at times moderate, and then squally, accompa- 
nied with a great deal of rain. At 7 a.m. it suddenly burst upon us 
in a squall from the north, with rain; and at 11 a.m. we had it, a 
gale from N. by W. and cloudy: saw the land again; tacked ship, 
therefore, and stood off shore. The birds, such as albatrosses of two 
or three kinds, black and gray sheerwaters, also large flights of 
snipe, were around the ship continually, as well as numbers of small 
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land birds, which came on board, lighting upon the spars and rig- 
ging, and wherever they could find a resting place. The sea water was 
this day observed to be highly colored. Latitude, at noon, 4645' 
south, longitude 8056' west, variation 1833' easterly. 

13th. The weather clear and calm, with a smooth sea; made 
trial with the boat to ascertain whether there was any current, but 
found none. Saw several shoals of sperm whales, and many seals. 
Our latitude, at noon, was 3433 / south, longitude 80 10' west, 
variation 1124' easterly. Had now a light breeze from S. S. E. 
with pleasant weather. 

19th. The wind, during the last five days, remained between 
the S. S. E. and S. S. W. points of the compass, with a moderate 
breeze, the weather still continuing pleasant. At 6 a.m. had sight of 
the island of Mas Afuera, bearing W. half S.; at 7 a.m. the Island of 
Juan Fernandez was also in sight, bearing E. by N. Hauled up for 
Mas Afuera, and at 10 a m. was near its northern shore, on which, 
with the assistance of the glass, numbers of seal were seen. 



TRANSACTIONS AT MAS AFUERO AND PASSAGE 

ACROSS THE PACIFIC TO THE 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS 

JANUARY 20th, 1798. In order to gratify the officers, who were 
very anxious to have a nearer view of the seals, as well as to 
reconnoitre the landing, the ship was hove to, and two of the boats 
hoisted out for the above purpose, well manned and supplied with 
every article that would be requisite. As they put off, the officers re- 
ceived particular orders not to let their anxiety overrule their better 
judgment, so much so as would induce them to endeavor to effect a 
landing, if the surf, which from the ship was to all appearance very 
high, should, on neanng it be found to be dangerous. I was the more 
urgent on this point, as previous to what Captain Paddock had stated; 
that as often as every fifth or seventh day, there would be no danger 
in the attempt, that then one could step from the boat on shore with- 
out even so much as wetting the feet; and which information was 
subsequently found to be correct, I had been induced to believe, 
from various reports, that it was not practicable to make a landing 
on this island without swimming through the surf; consequently no 
dry fur seal skins could be brought off without their getting wet be- 
fore reaching the ship; it would therefore be useless to come here 
for them. Under this impression, when the boats put off, I was very 
desirous that no attempt of the kind, viz. at a landing, should be 
made, lest something might occur which would have a tendency to 
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depress the spirits of the men, and discourage them from making any 
farther exertions, but would rather have waited until such days when 
there should be no surf, in the meanwhile laying off and on with the 
ship. As the boats neared the shore (being yet outside the outer 
rollers) on it, together with the north-west plain of the island, be- 
tween three and four hundred thousand of these fur seals were at 
once presented to their view: this was a temptation so powerful, as to 
induce the second officer, regardless of all orders and instructions, 
and the present advice and consent of his senior officer, to determine 
upon immediately trying to land. 

His boat's crew were, as well as himself, all good swimmers, and 
counting upon this as their security in case of an upset, until their 
comrades in the other boat should take them up, or they be able to 
reach the shore in safety, they obstinately and imprudently decided 
to pull boldly through the surf, and effect the landing on the rocky 
beach at all hazards. When within one or two hundred yards of the 
desired point, the boat was struck by an over-sized breaker, and cap- 
sized, the bow striking against a rock under water, and breaking her 
into two parts in the first blow; the men, by swimming and diving, 
and managing the best way they could, were at length enabled by 
God's Providence, to reach the land, every man maimed or bruised 
in a greater or less degree, by the violence with which the surf had 
thrown them against the rocks, losing every article they had except 
those on their bodies; as for the boat, little of it was to be found, for 
literally speaking, it was stove into more than a hundred pieces. 

After waiting until he had seen the men one by one safely reach 
the shore, the senior officer returned to the ship with this sad report. 
It was now blowing a gale; the boat was therefore hoisted in on 
deck, after which tacked ship off shore, and trimmed sails so as to 
keep to the windward, and hold on to the island; all hands were 
then mustered aft, and informed of the precipitate act of the officer 
on shore, and the consequent misfortune resulting from it, yet not- 
withstanding this, there was no cause to doubt our, eventually, suc- 
ceeding in procuring a cargo for the China market at this island; 
moreover, it was to be hoped that no one would suffer himself to 
be in the least discouraged, adding the assurance that had been re- 
ceived from Captain Paddock, of the possibility of landing at particu- 
lar days, and which there was no reason to call in question. The 
steward, at the conclusion, received orders to "splice the main brace," 4 
and the men giving three cheers, repaired to their several duties. 
Next day it blew a severe gale, and was so squally as not to permit 
even our indulging a hope to land; but on the second day it moder- 
ated, and in the after part of the same, while standing in shore as 

4 That is, distribute an extra allowance of liquor. W. T. 
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near as prudence would allow, we observed by a signal affixed to 
an oar that the men on shore were in want, hove the ship to, there- 
fore, and hoisted out a boat, into which were put a strong iron bound 
sixty-gallon cask of water, and another of bread. An active seaman, 
as well as good swimmer, who was applied to, to guide these two 
casks from the boat at the grapnels through the surf to his shipmates, 
by swimming one at a time in such a direction as to cause them to 
land at one of the smoothest places clear of the rocks, answered he 
thought he could, and was willing to do his best. 

The boat then put off, and soon after returned with the informa- 
tion that both the casks had been safely guided to our men, who by 
signs had made it known, that they had suffered much for want of 
water. The evening now setting in, we hoisted the boat on deck, and 
trimmed ship to keep to the windward, intending to make trial again 
with her the following morning, as the wind and present appearances 
encouraged us to hope we should then meet with more success. 
Accordingly, early in the day, stood close in with the ship; the surf, 
as now seen with a glass, did not appear to be so high as the few 
days past. 

In addition to a similar quantity of water and bread, there was 
put into the boat two coils of deep sea line, each one hundred and 
twenty fathoms in length, together with sealing apparatus, all of 
which were to be landed, if the surf would allow the boat to ap- 
proach within two hundred fathoms of the stony beach, so that the 
line might be made to reach it. By the bright countenances of the 
crew, who shortly after returned, we were prepared to hear some 
good news. And so it was; for they reported the complete success of 
the past exertions, and that on the first trial by swimming with the 
end of our line to the shore, the seaman had guided the casks in 
safety, and that they had disembarked every article in the same 
condition; likewise stating that the surf was now become so moderate 
as to admit of similar operations. This last was confirmed upon the 
subsequent return of the boat, when it appeared that the swell had 
so far subsided as to admit of their resting the bows on the beach, 
and thus land the articles from her. 

Upon this, our communications with the shore were pushed on 
with additional activity; so that by the middle of the afternoon, every 
thing necessary was landed, and the first officer having gone on shore 
with a fresh gang of men, had sent off the second, together with all 
the bruised invalids, to the ship. Our business of procuring a cargo of 
fur seal skins was now commenced, and the practicability of con- 
tinuing it, and embarking the skins safe and dry on ship-board, es- 
tablished beyond a doubt. 

From the statement of the second officer, it appeared that they 
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had not been able to discover any fresh water on this part of the 
island; and in consequence of this, and not finding any pass over the 
mountain to the other parts, the sufferings of himself and shipmates 
had been very severe, until their receiving the first cask which had 
been sent off to them. As to food, although almost entirely destitute 
of any, as well as fire, or means by which to make one, yet they 
had managed to get along tolerably well, by cutting the meat of the 
seals into very thin slices, and laying these upon the rocks, exposed 
to the sun until perfectly dry. They also caught a few fish, which were 
prepared in a similar manner, and made to answer as provisions. 
Nor were we able, during our stay, to obtain any fresh water, on the 
north-west side of the island; but upon strictly searching, we dis- 
covered a passage over to the other parts, and up the east side of the 
mountain, some good water; also near its base on the east side of its 
south-east point, a spring of excellent water was found, with a deep 
pool, or basin, some twenty by thirty feet in circumference, attached 
to it, abreast of which is a small beach, very convenient for shipping 
to fill their water, by anchoring eighteen or twenty fathoms off; while 
at a short distance, fire wood can be obtained. 

While we remained here, the weather for the most of the time 
was pleasant, the wind generally blowing from the S. S E and S. W. 
with once in every two or three weeks a gale from the north, which 
brought along with it plenty of rain, invariably succeeded by tor- 
rents of water, rushing down the gullies, by this means greatly in- 
creased in size, bringing along stones, rocks, earth, and trees, which 
last the violence of the gale had torn from their roots, and on their 
way down the mountain, were broken in pieces and left in heaps in 
the niches on the sides of the gullies, where the wood becomes dry 
and well seasoned, and in fine condition for ship use; it is also very 
convenient, and easily to be procured. In the woods, on the mountain, 
there are many kinds of small birds; the goats we found in great num- 
bers, and gentle, or rather, not very shy; it was no very difficult 
matter to walk around and huddle them closely together and in this 
manner, with a single discharge of buckshot, kill from three to five; 
they were found to be fat, sweet, and excellent. 

The waters of Mas Afuera abound with a great variety of the 
finest fish, among which are the halibut, cod, sea bass, &c., &c. 
The large grouper, caught here in deep water, forms the chief part 
of a dish that would satisfy the desire of a most fastidious epicure. 
A supply of sea bass, and other fish, was obtained by the men in a 
manner seldom practised, but not the less successful on that account: 
thus, while washing out the seal skins at the edge of the water, bits 
and scraps of meat and blubber were thrown into it; these the fish 
would most eagerly seek to get hold of, and shortly became so rav- 
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enous for them as to come up with their heads out of water, near to 
the seamen, and thus exposed, were easily killed with the seal clubs. 

The only places for anchorage at this island are on the east 
side, abreast of the watering-place, and off the north-west side, 
abreast of the plain; at this last mentioned place, we frequently 
anchored in twelve to fifteen fathoms, over a bed of rocks and sand, 
for the purpose of receiving our cargo. 

By the second day of April, we had procured, and conveyed 
safely on board, a full cargo of selected fur seal skins; indeed, so 
anxious were the officers and men to make sure of filling the ship, 
that even after the hold was stowed so as not to have room for any 
more, then the cabin, and finally the forecastle, were filled, leaving 
just space enough for the accommodation of the ship's company; 
and yet there was remaining in stacks on shore, more than four 
thousand skins; with these, a boatswain and boat's company were 
left, to take charge of, and add to, until a vessel from our owners 
should call for them. These dry skins, after being stowed on board 
ship for a few days, in tiers, will settle very much. This was the case 
with our own; in the course of a couple of weeks we were enabled 
to clear the men's abode in the forecastle, and in like manner a por- 
tion of the cabin; but notwithstanding this, leaving still on deck a 
small part of our bread and salt provisions, with at least the full half 
of our wood and water, for some length of time afterwards. 

Every thing was now actively preparing for sea; wood and wa- 
ter, together with an abundant sea stock of goat's meat, was got on 
board, and carefully secured. Thus, in the space of ten weeks, by 
perseverance and industry, was our little ship completely laden to 
cross the Pacific to Canton, for a market; every one in fine spirits 
for the performance of farther duties. At the time of leaving Mas 
Afuera, there was, according to our computation, between five and 
seven hundred thousand fur seals there, and several thousand wild 
goats, subsequently, there has been but little short of a million of 
those fur seal skins taken at this island, nearly all of which were 
carried to Canton, and there exchanged for China goods, suitable for 
the home market, which must have paid several hundred thou- 
sand dollars into the treasury of the United States. Such an amount 
from this isolated spot, is one evidence in the many of the important 
advantage American enterprise, in this fishery and commercial trade 
of the Pacifies, has heretofore been to the nation; therefore, the 
obligation on government by exploring, to discover new places and 
sources for its continued support. 

April 5th, 1798. We left Mas Afuera at 6 p.m. and stood to the 
N. W. for the purpose of getting hold of the true trade wind, and 
then to shape our course for the Marquesas Islands. At a distance, 
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as Mas Afuera sunk below the horizon, the portion of mountain 
(about three quarters) yet in sight, appeared in form very similar 
to that of a shoe. 

8th. The island bore S. S. E. four leagues distant. 

10th. Pleasant weather, with a fresh breeze from the S. E. 
Latitude, at noon, 2728' south, longitude, 80*23' west. In the 
evening, large flights of birds passed by the ship, making a noise 
precisely like that made by land-snipe. 

15th. The weather still continues pleasant, with a moderate 
trade wind from E. S. E. Latitude, at noon, 22 16' south, longitude 
8643', west. Unlike the course pursued by able and celebrated 
European navigators, as appeared in the various accounts of their 
voyages which we had on board, wherein it is asserted, that they 
were under the necessity of putting into port, even in those trade 
wind latitudes of the Pacific Ocean, in order to refit and repair their 
ship's rigging, &c., we accomplished the operation of stripping a ship's 
masts, and putting on an entire new suit of rigging, at sea. As nothing 
of the kind had ever been performed before this, or if it had, never 
to our knowledge, it must of course be considered as an American 
precedent. 

Previous to the ship's departure from New York, a sufficient 
quantity of rope, for a new gang of standing rigging, had been taken 
on board; this had been prepared, during our leisure hours hereto- 
fore, and fitted, in readiness to go over the mast-head when neces- 
sary. For several days past, the trade wind had not veered more than 
two points, blowing directly on our stern, so that all the sails which 
would be of service, could be set on one mast. This was a most 
favorable opportunity for replacing our old rigging with the new; we, 
therefore, hit upon the expedient of stripping one mast at a time, 
and accordingly commenced with the foremast, securing it well by 
purchases and tackles at the hounds, before letting up the lower 
rigging, afterwards putting the new suit on the lower mast, top- 
mast, &c., and then setting all taught up, preparatory to spreading 
sail on it; as soon as every thing was completely ready, this was done, 
and the main-mast served in a like manner. (It will of course be re- 
collected, that the mizen-mast and rigging were new when we left 
the Cape De Verde Islands). Our carpenter and armorer were first 
rate workmen, and had made a set of machinery, by means of which 
from the old rigging we layed a new set of running rigging through- 
out; thus equipped, our ship, as respected her rigging, was now in a 
far better condition than when she left the United States. This was a 
great consolation, the more so from the probability, that at the time 
we should enter the China Sea, we might expect to meet bad weather, 
and perhaps a typhoon. 
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20th. Our fair wind still holds on from E. S. E. as well as the 
agreeable weather so long enjoyed. We had this day in company, 
some tropic and egg birds, as well as our little Neptunian favorites, 
the flying fish. During the few nights past, the dew has been very 
heavy, falling from the sails, as after a rain; we likewise experienced 
a swell from the southward. Latitude, at noon, 1738' south, longi- 
tude 9553' west, variation 54' easterly. 

27th. Wind and weather, same as for the few past days. Several 
shoals of herring-hogs passed around and by the ship, as well as 
great numbers of oceanic and land birds, such as cape hens, a solitary 
small hawk, egg birds, and others. Latitude, at noon, 14 18' south, 
longitude 10635 / west, variation 339' easterly. Our ship now 
under full sail, steering-sails on both sides, alow and aloft, and sky- 
scrapers. The nights now are, and have been for some time past, 
most delightful, with the atmosphere overhead so clear, that the 
stars appear to shine with additional brilliancy. 

It was not until May 2d, that the weather began to show any 
signs of alteration; when, for the following twenty-four hours, we 
had some squalls of rain, with thunder and lightning. At 6 p.m. had 
it calm, with a smooth sea; embraced the opportunity, and made 
trial to discover the current, but without success. Latitude, at noon, 
1030' south, longitude 11633' west, variation 243' easterly. The 
little white gulls hovering over the ship, together with some small 
land birds, evince a disposition to light. Had once more in com- 
pany, the Spanish mackerel, flying-fish, and now and then a dolphin. 

17th. Had the trade wind from about east; at times, a passing 
cloud, from which fell light showers of rain. Latitude, at noon, 
925' south, longitude 13728 / west, variation 25' easterly. Saw 
this day several shoals of sperm whales, black fish, and herring- 
hogs. 

19th. A light trade wind from the same quarter as on the 17th, 
with hazy weather. At half past three p.m. the man on the lookout, 
at the top-mast-head, gave the welcome cry of "Land ho!" bearing 
W. by S. about six leagues distant, stating it to be a high round 
island, in form of a sugar loaf; this, on a nearer view, proved to be 
Hood's Island. At the distance of forty-eight leagues to the eastward 
of this island, we began to fall in with shoals of sperm whales, and 
their frequent neighbors, the round blunt-nosed fish, called by the 
whalemen, black fish; these increased in numbers, until we had ar- 
rived within three leagues of this island. At S p.m. the Island of La 
Domineaque was in sight, bearing S. W. by W. about seven leagues 
distant. At 8 p.m. brought the ship upon a wind; passed the night 
under easy sail, on short tacks, to keep our station to windward of 
the land. In the morning, at five o'clock, bore up, and made sail to 
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the westward, towards the land; an hour afterwards, had sight of the 
Island of St. Pedrie, bearing S. S. W. five leagues distant. This island 
is said to be inhabited by the handsomest built race of people of all 
the South Pacific Islands. At 8 a.m. the Island of La Christiana was 
in sight, bearing S. W. by W. half W. seven leagues off. Wore ship 
with the intention of running down along the north coast of La 
Domineaque: as we came abreast of the valleys, the green foliage 
of the trees presented a most enchanting prospect to our eyes, hav- 
ing been so long estranged therefrom. At 11 a.m. a double canoe 
came alongside, in which were eleven of the natives; on heaving the 
ship to, some of these clambered up the side as far as the plank 
sheer, on which they remained, holding on by the rail-way; nothing 
could induce them to come over on the deck; they nevertheless 
very readily bartered their cocoa-nuts, &c., for nails and small pieces 
of iron hoops. This traffic being soon finished, we bore away again 
to the westward, alongshore, at noon being near the middle of the 
island, and but a short distance from it; our latitude was 9 40' 
south. 



A VISIT TO THE MARQUESAS AND 
WASHINGTON ISLANDS 

MAY 20th, 1798. Had pleasant weather, with a moderate breeze. 
At 2 p.m. hove the ship to, abreast a valley covered with the bread- 
fruit and cocoa-nut trees. We were soon visited by three canoes, 
from a village near by; the natives bringing with them, however, no 
other articles for trade than a few eels, and some squid, a small 
fish, of a sweetish and rather unpleasant taste; these we thought 
proper to decline purchasing, and filled away again. At 5 p.m. 
brought the ship to again, opposite another village, from which sev- 
eral canoes put off for us, yet there were but two of these that we 
could in any way persuade to come alongside; from the natives in 
these, we were soon made to understand the cause of their fear; for 
the first sign given by them was to inform us that they were afraid 
of our carriage-guns. This source of disquiet was therefore speedily 
removed, by causing all the guns to be run in, and the ports to be 
shut. Their companions observing this last movement, immediately 
came alongside; not yet however, entirely divested of dread, or in 
full confidence, yet notwithstanding this, we managed matters so suc- 
cessfully as to obtain from them a few cocoa-nuts, and a sort of pud- 
ding, made from the bread-fruit, also some of their fishing lines in 
exchange for small pieces of iron hoop of from four to five inches in 
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length, and some nails. Iron, in any shape, they were most anxious 
to obtain; the beads and toys were held in little estimation; the small 
looking-glasses, and bright buttons, when handed to them they would 
turn over and over, examining every part very carefully before they 
gave up their articles, then after pondering the pros and cons, they 
would return the glasses, and point to the pieces of iron hoop. 

At sunset, our visitors had taken their leave, and when clear of 
us, we hauled off shore, under easy sail, upon a wind, for the pur- 
pose of keeping our station during the night. The fragrance of these 
green valleys, brought off to us by flaws of wind at intervals, was 
truly delicious, and a person that has at no time enjoyed it, can 
scarcely be able to conceive with what delight we received it, after 
having been for a length of time at sea; it actually seems to take 
hold upon the feelings in such a manner as to reanimate the whole 
system. 

At day-break, stood in for the shore. At 8 a.m. brought the ship 
to, abreast of a village, from which in a very short time we were 
visited by a number of the natives, in their canoes, bringing along 
articles for barter. Our guns having been previously run in, and 
the ports closed, no difficulty was experienced in inducing them to 
come alongside; a brisk trade was therefore speedily commenced, 
bits of iron hoop, nails, and knives, being given in payment for cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, fish, and fish-lines. After trading until all they had 
brought off was sold, they left us, and we bore up, and at noon the 
north-west end of the island bore S. S. E. two leagues distant, at 
which time we hauled on a wind for the Island of La Christiana. 

On the 21st, we were employed in working to windward. Dur- 
ing the night had heavy showers of rain, and squally weather. At 
Sam. when close up under the Island of La Christiana, and near to 
Cook's harbor, into which we purposed working the ship, for an 
anchorage, as well as to obtain water and refreshments; several 
canoes came off, containing a greater number of the natives than 
we had yet seen together. This induced me to heave to, and an 
active trade was again established. As was the case with the other 
natives, so here; nothing but cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, and small fish, 
could be had, and for these they wanted powder, knives, tools, axes, 
hatchets, and the like. The first mentioned article I refused giving 
them entirely; in hopes too of being able to persuade them to 
bring off some hogs, &c. the axes and hatchets were held back. It 
was in vain, however, and I was led to believe that these, with 
fowls, and other productions, were not very plenteous among them; 
this was subsequently found to be the fact. At this moment, two 
personages, who, from the great deference shown them by the oth- 
ers, their superior equipments, and the large number of attendants 
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(there being some thirty or so) were evidently men of rank and in- 
fluence, came alongside in a large double canoe; yet even these 
had none of those articles we were so anxious to procure. We were 
soon given to understand, that their wishes were, to have the ship 
brought into the harbor; promising also, when this was done, that 
we should be supplied with hogs, and all things, in great abundance. 

From the friendly bearing of these people, I was induced to 
believe we might be greatly benefited in having their assistance in 
piloting the ship into the harbor; but after remaining on board some 
hours, during which time every exertion had been made, by working 
to windward, to obtain the desired point, without success, they left 
us a little past noon, exhibiting while on board, every appearance of 
discontentedness, and an impatience to be getting on shore; never- 
theless, as they pushed off, making us many friendly and inviting 
signs to come soon to an anchor in their harbor. The double war 
canoes had each on its bows, by way of ornament, four human skulls, 
and as we were examining these, the chiefs offered to part with them 
in barter; but not being the sort of refreshment for which we were 
seeking, their proposal in this case was refused While attempting 
to get in, the wind came off in such heavy gusts and whirls, that we 
were frequently obliged to clew all down and up, so that instead 
of gaining ground, we lost. 

22d. In addition to the hard squalls and gusts of wind of the 
previous day, we began to have at 1 p m. heavy showers of rain. 
This was a trifle too uncomfortable for our Indian acquaintances, 
who were not long in making up their minds as to quitting. At 
3 p.m. on the lighting up of a rain squall, a small canoe, in 
which only two persons were to be seen, was observed hastening 
towards the ship, coming from the western part of the island, or from 
some spot to the westward of the harbor. All the natives had recently 
left us, and who this stranger could be, was a question none on board 
could answer. It appeared to be so singular a circumstance, that not- 
withstanding the imperative necessity there existed for securing an 
anchorage in the harbor, if possible, before night should close in 
upon us, that the ship was hove to, to wait until these persons 
should arrive something nearer. As their small canoe came alongside, 
we were greatly astonished to hear one of the persons exclaim in our 
mother tongue, "Sir, I am an Englishman, and now call upon, as I 
have come to you, to preserve my life." Words cannot express my 
surprise at this moment, on hearing so unexpected a claim. The 
stranger was instantly assisted in getting up the gangway, and no 
sooner had attained the deck, than observing, "I am a missionary," 
he sank into a seat provided for him on the quarter-deck, and bowed 
his head for a few minutes, in this position returning thanks to 
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that Heavenly Being who protects even the sparrow; meanwhile, re- 
gardless of those around, he seemed only anxious to acknowledge his 
Creator's kindness in thus once more giving him freedom. After 
receiving the assurance of being among Christian friends, and becom- 
ing a little more composed, he arose, and proceeded to give an ac- 
count of past transactions on the island. 

"Thank Heaven! sir," I answered to one of his inquiries, "you 
are safe." He then stated himself to be the Rev. William Pascoe 
Crook, whom the Missionary Society in London had sent out to these 
islands, where he had been landed some months past, from the mis- 
sionary ship Duff, Captain Wilson; that the recent, as well as the 
present disposition of the natives towards him, had kept his mind in a 
continued state of uneasiness for weeks past; that in two instances of 
narrow escape, he owed the preservation of his life, under God's 
blessing, to his friend, the native chief who had accompanied him 
on board, and whom he at this time introduced, adding the wish to 
remain with the ship until he could be landed in some place of safety. 
In reply, I observed, that the character he bore was a sufficient recom- 
mendation to insure for himself all the comforts and accommodation 
our ship could afford, and that he was at liberty to consider her as 
his home, and make use of the cabin as freely and equally with my- 
self, until we should arrive at New York again. 

After introducing Mr. Crook to the officers, and requesting their 
particular attention in his behalf, together with his friend the chief, 
he was led below, into the cabin, where, upon being seated, my 
limited wardrobe was spread before him, with a request that he 
would select for himself. Mr Crook was at this time dressed in the 
native garb of the island, having only the maro on (a piece of cloth 
manufactured by the natives, which wound around the middle of 
the body, with one end passing down in front, is tucked up at the 
back, under the part which goes around the body); the remaining 
portion of his person, from being continually exposed to the sun, had 
become tanned nearly as brown as the chiefs themselves were; and 
this mode of dress he had been under the necessity of submitting to 
for months past. At his request (he thinking it would not be judicious 
to choose out or accept any portions of dress so long as his friend the 
chief remained on board), the selection of garments was left until the 
chief should go on shore. At the same time Mr. Crook stated that he 
felt very anxious to communicate to me some information respecting 
the state of the island, which would have a reference to the govern- 
ment of my future proceedings; as he conceived, from the knowledge 
he possessed, that the utmost danger awaited us if we should work 
into the harbor, as was at present our intention. Upon learning this, 
the officer in command on deck received immediate orders not to 
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proceed any farther in endeavoring to work the ship into the chops 
of the harbor. 

The Reverend Gentleman then went on to state, that a few 
months after the ship Duff, Captain Wilson, in which vessel he had 
arrived at this island, had left, another ship had touched there, for 
water and refreshments, from which an Italian renegado had de- 
serted, and secreting himself until the vessel's departure, still re- 
mained on the island. This man was possessed of a very insinuating 
manner, and had moreover taken with him, at the time of his leaving 
the ship, a musket, a quantity of powder, and some balls, by means 
of which he very soon so far ingratiated himself into the favor of the 
leading or principal chief, as to become a prominent director in the 
affairs of the island. It was upon this man's proposition, that the war 
with the natives of La Domineaque, which had raged for some time 
with all that savageness and barbarity peculiar to their mode of war- 
fare, had been commenced; he had also instigated them to fight 
against another tribe, adjoining whose land lay the estate and place 
of residence of the chief which had brought Mr. Crook on board. 
This was at a considerable distance to the westward of the harbor, 
and was the spot whence they had paddled off to the ship, and 
where, in company with his friend, the chief, Mr. Crook had been 
keeping watch, anxiously waiting for an opportunity to carry their 
plan of escape into effect. It was in consequence of Mr Crook's dis- 
approving of the wicked plans and enterprises of this fellow, and 
because, as feeling it to be his solemn duty to his God, and these his 
fellow-mortals, he had protested against his farther leading them on 
in furtherance of his abominable practices, that he had become bit- 
terly oppossed to Mr. Crook, and was the cause of all his painful 
distress; to such an extent did this Italian's hatred for Mr. Crook 
lead him, that at last the principal chieftain and several of the petty 
chiefs, were (by him) induced to watch for an opportunity to 
murder Mr. Crook. The natives were the more ready to submit to 
this Italian's management, because of his possessing the musket, 
powder, and shot; the wonderful superiority of this instrument in 
battle over their own arms, leading them to believe he was invincible; 
and with his aid, he persuaded them that they would not only be en- 
abled to conquer all the tribes in both the islands, make them to be 
subjects, and pay tribute to their principal chief, but would furnish 
sufficient means for them to take and destroy every vessel that would 
hereafter stop at their harbor, and possess themselves of all the iron 
and valuables: but before any thing of this kind could be done, he 
was exceedingly solicitous that they should massacre Mr. Crook. 

This gentleman, while alone among the Indians, had, by his 
kind behavior and regard for their well being, secured the affections 
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of many of the chiefs, but none were so warmly attached to him as 
his friend who had brought him off: this man being their first war 
chief, a station giving its possessor much influence and weight in 
their counsels, and second to none in the tribe, except the principal 
leader, had often boldly confronted them, and exposed his own life to 
save that of Mr. Crook, which was daily in imminent danger, from 
the ambushes and snares that were laid to entrap him, continually 
changed, and suited as they were to destroy him, as he was found 
to be more or less attended by his friend; unable, however, to 
succeed in their wicked attempts, at the same time well knowing 
that both Mr. Crook and his friend were acquainted with the plan 
of operations, and therefore sure that if either of them should suc- 
ceed in getting to the ship, their hopes of cutting her off would be at 
an end, by the disclosures they would make, word had been sent to 
them early in the day, by which both were informed that it was the 
desire of the principal chief, that neither should go on board the 
ship (which, according to a custom among the chiefs, amounted to a 
taboo), as he had concluded to go and see the captain himself. In 
order to secure the more faithful obedience to this mandate, and 
watch over them, a petty chief frequently called from the harbor 
(using as a cover for his main errand), to consult on the plan, re- 
port progress, and counsel and advise with the chief at his residence; 
here had these two, the moment our ship first appeared in sight, 
kept a lookout, and so soon as those two chiefs, who had remained 
so long on board, acting partly as pilots (one of them whom we now 
learned was the principal, the other one of his counsellors), were 
known to have left the ship with the other natives; they embraced 
the opportunity offered by the thick rain squall, and put off; their 
risk was great, for death it was thought, would have been the certain 
lot of both, had they been intercepted. There really appeared to be 
a particular Providence attending us, and I am free to acknowledge, 
that afterwards I felt self-condemned, for having suffered my mind 
to be chafed by the obstruction experienced in our advance, from 
those squalls and gales of wind, and which had been, by preventing 
our getting into the harbor, the means of our preservation; as most 
likely, had we this day so anchored, all would have been cut off 
and massacred. Our ship was to have been their first victim, and 
from her small size, would have been the very one to be desired, 
as they were much more likely to succeed upon her than against a 
larger. We now saw distinctly, the reason why the two chiefs were 
so earnest in their solicitations to have us enter their harbor; as also 
why the productions of the island were so very scarce: the renegado 
had, in fact, been completely successful in engaging the head chief 
to take the very prominent part in his plan of operations, which he 
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was then acting out, and as there was not on the island, at this 
moment, a supply for our ship, the promise that an abundance 
should be given us, was but a portion of his share in the villainous 
scheme. 

The mode by which they expected to succeed in the capture of 
our vessel, as we now learned, was, when night shut in, to send off 
swimmers and divers with the end of a rope, to be made fast to 
the ship's rudder hangings, still keeping the other end on shore; 
the ship's cable was next to be cut off under water, and so soon as 
this was accomplished, the natives on shore were prepared to haul 
away on the line, and drag her with what force they could muster, on 
shore. The Italian, in all this design, had proved himself a cold- 
blooded monster, and a man altogether void of any humane feeling. 
He had made the people believe that their success was certain, and 
lest a vestige should have remained, by which the affair could ever 
have been discovered, all hands were at once to have been destroyed, 
and the vessel burned. 

Thus they hoped to gain two points at once; suffering nothing of 
the vessel, or any of the crew, to remain in existence, and secure all 
the iron, an article which they held in great estimation; the powder, 
cannon, and fire-arms, were to be kept for the purpose of more 
easily taking the next vessel that should arrive, as well as a means by 
which they were at once to be made more powerful than the other 
tribes, whom they could then safely go to war against; thus becoming 
the most wealthy, most powerful, and of course the greatest of all the 
islanders in the Pacific. The whole plan seemed to them as easy to be 
accomplished; great dependence was also placed upon the divers and 
swimmers, and very few of the natives but were proficients in this 
business. The utmost silence too was to be preserved, and thus they 
expected to avoid detection from the watch on deck, when the cable 
was cut, by hauling the ship astern, until she went aground, they were 
made to believe she would immediately keel over, so that her great 
guns would become unserviceable, and their superiority in numbers 
make the capture an easy one. 

Thus engaged in conversation, the time had passed very rapidly, 
and it was near sunset when the chief, getting more and more un- 
easy, was informed by Mr. Crook, that as he had now found an 
opportunity to return to his country, it was his duty to embrace it, 
and therefore he could no more go back with him to the shore. The 
chieftain was much distressed at this announcement, and expressed 
himself as fearing that he should not long survive the separation; 
but knowing the danger Mr. Crook was exposed to in going again 
into the canoe, he could not ask him so to do; yet hoped it would 
not be many moons before he would again see him back to their 
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country, together with Captain Wilson, by which time their wars 
would be ended, and all things put right. Mr. Crook was much 
affected by the chiefs attachment for him, and replied, that if Heaven 
was so pleased, he hoped ere long to have the happiness to take 
him by the hand again, reminding him at the same time of the prom- 
ise 5 he had given to notify the captain of the next vessel, and of all 
others that should come to their island of the danger, in time to pre- 
vent their receiving the smallest harm to crew or vessel; this he 
promised most faithfully to perform. 

When we had descended at first into the cabin, I had taken from 
my pocket my pistols, and laid them on the cabin locker: the chief, 
after minutely examining their locks, handles, and barrels, inquired 
of Mr. Crook what they were good for, particularly into the manner 
in which they were used; being satisfied in all these particulars, he 
next was very solicitous to have one of them presented to him. 
Though preparing to make him a suitable present, I was not willing 
to part with either of these, and therefore answered, that as all the 
arms, powder, and guns, on board the ship, were tabooed by the 
superior chief in my country, none of them therefore could be taken 
out of her to be given to any person. The explanation was highly 
satisfactory, and the respect they have for any thing tabooed, ap- 
peared to close all his interest in anything about the pistols. 

I now proceeded to lay out for him such articles as were 
deemed the most acceptable, such as a few axes, some hatchets, 
knives, razors, with an assortment of small cutlery; adding along 
with them, to complete the variety, a parcel of beads and glasses, 
until Mr. Crook, who, when requested to state what would be most 
highly prized as a gift, had declined so to do, leaving it altogether 
to myself, now said there was a great abundance, and a present so 
ample he did not hesitate to say would produce for the chief a good 
reception upon his return to the shore, notwithstanding his instrumen- 
tality in securing the escape of Mr. Crook. When told that all these 
things were to be put into his canoe as a gift for himself in con- 
sideration of his being Mr. Crook's friend, and of the promise he had 
given to do his best to prevent any vessels which should hereafter 
touch at their island receiving any damage, he was greatly elated, 
boasting that now he was the most wealthy among all their people, 
more so than even the head chief, whom he could now boldly tell, 
that the principal cause of all the distress among them was in con- 
sequence of their keeping such a bad man there as the Italian de- 
serter was; and moreover, that so long as he stayed, they could never 

True to the promise he had given, the captain of the ship Buttcrsworth, the 
next vessel that touched at this island, received sufficient early information to 
avoid the danger, as the author has been subsequently informed. 
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expect peace, plenty, and comfort, but would surely have conten- 
tions, and bloody wars, and strifes. 

The parting scene between these two friends was truly affecting; 
and such a one as might well be supposed to have taken place, 
where, on one side was a heart duly capable of appreciating the at- 
tentions so long received, and the imminent risk which had been run 
in his behalf while effecting his escape; and on the other, was a child 
of nature, possessing virtues and feelings that would have been 
creditable to a civilized being, and who felt that he was now parting 
with the only man who had ever given him so much knowledge 
about his eternal welfare, who had ever taught him to see the little 
claim matters connected with this life had to his attention, com- 
pared with those beyond the grave. 

When yet some fifty yards distant from the ship, paddling for 
the shore, the chief stopped his canoe, and called out to Mr. Crook 
to return in a few moons at farthest, or he should not live to see 
him again; then giving the friendly flourish, with his paddle, he 
continued his way for home. 

From Mr. Crook I received information of the existence of an- 
other group of islands, four in number, which he mentioned had 
been recently discovered by one of our countrymen, in a ship from 
Boston, and called the Washington Islands, laying in a northwest 
direction from these. He was very earnest in recommending our im- 
mediately sailing; having understood that their language was very 
similar to that spoken by the natives of the Marquesas Islands, which 
he was well acquainted with, and well qualified to speak, there could 
be no doubt but Mr. Crook could also understand and speak that 
of those new islands, at all events sufficiently well to act as our in- 
terpreter, in procuring water and refreshments, as we should want 
them; which subsequently was found to be the fact. 

There being no prospect that we should obtain any supplies at 
this place the ship's course was accordingly directed for the Washing- 
ton Islands. On returning to the cabin, after seeing our friend the 
chief off, I again requested Mr. Crook to accept a suit of clothes 
from the number handed out, for he had, ever since coming on 
board, been still attired in the native costume; with this wish, after 
many acknowledgments, he was pleased to comply. 

It had been observed, that at the time when the natives were 
very numerous around the ship, then laying off Resolution Bay, some 
of them would take fish, from four to six inches in length, just as 
they were caught, and eat them, beginning by first biting off the 
head, so on by a mouthful at a time, until the whole was eaten, or 
they had finished. On mentioning this to Mr. Crook, at the same 
time asking whether it was not customary for them to cook their 
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fish, he replied, if the fish was large, and their provisions were 
plenty, they did cook, but owing to their wars, and the attendant 
famine, their sufferings for provisions, which were now very scarce, 
had been great; concluding this to be the case with those we had 
seen; adding, that himself had been driven to so great distress at times 
for food, as to do the same thing; this he was obliged to do at the 
first, so soon as he had caught the fish, or it would have been taken 
from him; and added, that while eating one of these small raw fish, 
he thought he had never tasted a sweeter meal: he said it was a fact 
also, that the natives, when pushed by famine, would make use of 
all the art they possessed, to get one of their enemies into their 
hands, for the purposes of food, it being altogether out of his power 
to put a stop to so inhuman and horrid a custom. 

May 23d. Ever since leaving the Marquesas Islands, we have 
had heavy rain squalls from the southeastward, with calms at inter- 
vals. At 1 p.m. had sight of the southernmost island of the Washing- 
ton group, bearing W. five leagues distant. At 3 p m. the easternmost 
island was seen in the north-east quarter, and half an hour after, the 
northernmost and largest island of the group, was in sight, bearing 
N. W. half W. distant about eight leagues. Steered for the eastern 
end of the southernmost island, and at 9 a.m. while moving along its 
northern coast, under a favorable breeze, we opened a bay, whence 
several canoes, some of them very large, others again small, came 
off to us. These large double war canoes were similar to those at La 
Christiana, especially the one which had brought off the head chief; 
like it, the bows of these were ornamented with a number of human 
skull bones, which Mr. Crook stated to have belonged to their 
enemies, whom the chief, the owner of the canoe, and his warriors, 
had slain in battle. I had the satisfaction to find that Mr. Crook 
could carry on a conversation with this people, as fluently as with the 
Marquesas islanders, their language being nearly alike: they ap- 
peared to be greatly surprised, as well as pleased, to hear Mr. 
Crook speaking in their language, and were very anxious to find out 
where he had "catched it," to make use of their own expression 
wanting to know where he had come from, thus to talk as one of 
themselves. On his inquiring whether or no there was a harbor up 
the bay, the chiefs answered in the affirmative; but none of them 
or the other natives could be induced to come on board, notwith- 
standing there was one there who spoke their language. Many of 
their canoes were armed, for such I supposed they were, from the 
heaps of round stones, war clubs, and spears, that were in them. 

We now stood with the ship into the bay, but had scarcely got 
within the chops of its headland, by which it is formed, than we 
were becalmed, and a heavy rolling swell hove the ship up the bay; 
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meanwhile, we were endeavoring to keep up a trade with the natives 
in their canoes, giving in exchange for their products, toys, glasses, 
beads, buttons, &c.; iron they would not accept, holding it in the 
most sovereign contempt. 

It did not appear that these people had ever seen, or been 
visited, by a civilized being before, nor did they show that desire to 
obtain iron, which all the other islanders so strongly manifested, not 
being willing to receive it even at the rate of a hatchet for a single 
cocoa-nut, which a small bright button would readily purchase; in- 
deed, the bits of broken bowls, pitchers, or crockery of any kind, 
which the steward still kept on board, appeared to be far more 
valuable in their estimation, than any other article in our possession. 

By the help of the glass, the surf was seen to break high on the 
coral reef, which bounds the shore of this bay, and on my observing 
to Mr. Crook, that the ship had got hove so far up into it, as to 
render it highly necessary to ascertain from the chiefs whereabouts 
their harbor was, and what was the depth of water they there had, 
in answer to his inquiry, they replied, it was up at the head of the bay, 
and where they hauled up their canoes: as it respected the depth of 
water, they stated that the bay had no bottom, without the reef, but 
within the coral reef, there was a good beach, upon which they were 
in the habit of hauling their canoes. To discover this harbor had 
now become an important point with us, and not at all to be trifled 
with; no time was to be lost. We therefore manned one of the boats, 
for the purpose of towing the ship's head around, in order to head 
the rolling sea; and when this was accomplished, kept her still tow- 
ing out of the bay, at the same time sending another armed boat to 
sound out the head of the bay. In this duty she was some time en- 
gaged, without the officer in command giving any signal, by which we 
could understand he had found an anchoring spot, nor could the first 
boat do any thing more than keep the ship's head sea-ward, for as to 
moving her forward, it was soon found to be impossible. 

The natives were all this time entering the bay, and a vast num- 
ber in their canoes were continually coming round its head, from 
other parts of the island, some of which were gathering round the 
sounding boat, so that in a little while the bay was quite filled with 
them, especially in the immediate vicinity of the ship. 

I now observed by the countenance of Mr. Crook, who was con- 
stantly near me, that there was something which tended to make 
him uneasy: nor was I long kept waiting an explanation; for whisper- 
ing, he gave me to understand, that from the conversation passing 
among the natives in the several canoes, and from their exclamations, 
he judged they were not peacefully inclined, and as many of the ca- 
noes had gathered together between the ship and the sounding-boat, 
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for the purpose, apparently, of cutting her off on her return, it was 
thought to be most prudent to raise the ship's ports, and run out her 
guns, which had been previously charged with a single shot. A signal 
was also made for the second boat instantly to return, and for the 
purpose of opening a passage for her to the ship, a musket 
was discharged over the heads of the natives in a direction to let 
them hear the whizzing of the ball, see it strike, and then make the 
water fly up; at the same time running the carriage guns out. The 
effect was as expected; for they instantly drew back, and gave the 
desired free passage for our boat, which, much to our satisfaction, 
now pulled safely alongside. The natives now sounded with their 
conks, the war notice, and accompanied this with a succession 
of the most deafening shouts. Mr. Crook called to some of the nearest 
chiefs, and counselled them to keep at a distance from the ship, 
nor suffer any one to throw a single spear, reminding them of the 
effects they had seen the little gun produce upon the canoes which 
were in the way of the boat, and inquiring what they could expect, 
when the fire and thunder was let out of the big ones, but to be all 
destroyed, with their island, adding, as he pointed to the guns just 
run out, the captain, as they might see, was determined to destroy 
them and their island, as far as the thunder and fire from the ship 
could do it After expressing their astonishment at such wonderful 
power, the ship, they said, must certainly have come from the clouds, 
and very soon after paddled off to a more respectful distance, but did 
not, however, cease their shouting, or blowing their war conches. 
When some of the nearest chiefs beheld the bright blade of a broad- 
sword glittering in the sun's rays, they declared, one to another, that 
that battle axe must have come from the sun, it was so dazzling. 

The officer who had been out sounding, reported that with 
fifty fathoms of line, within a cable's length of the reef, he had 
not been able to get bottom Finding no progress was made with 
one boat's towing, the other was put at the same duty, and our 
sweeps were got out to assist them. At times, a little would be 
slowly gained against the rolling swell and in draught; then again, in 
a few minutes, there would come a trio of mammoth rollers, so that 
in spite of all our exertions, her headway was sometimes stopped, 
and sternway given to her. The islanders gathered in groups on the 
shore around the bay, on the rocks of the coral reef, and many hun- 
dreds of them still in their canoes, were intently watching all these 
contrary movements, and whenever the ship fell back were sure to 
raise a tremendous shout, making the bay ring again with their up- 
roar. 

After several hours spent in this laborious yet necessary exer- 
tion, and when, by every effort that could be made, we had been 
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able to gain but a little over a mile in our course, and when the 
strength of our cheerful and spirited crew was nearly exhausted, we 
were blessed by a faint flaw of wind from the eastern head of the 
bay; not a moment was lost in trimming every sail to make the most 
of it. In a little while she began to move at an increased rate, and 
finally effected an offing in safety. This we called Escape Bay, in 
consideration of our very narrow escape therefrom. 

Kind Providence had again interposed in our behalf, in thus 
preserving our vessel and lives from so painful and dangerous a situa- 
tion; and to the Rev. Mr. Crook, who was ever attentive in giving 
early notice of any newly discovered evil intent, or movement indi- 
cating hostility on the part of the natives, and who was ever at my 
side, I am much indebted. Throughout the whole of this trying season, 
the good order and discipline of our crew were clearly manifest: 
there was no murmuring of discontent, no want of confidence in their 
leaders, and except the giving and passing of necessary orders, all 
were silent. To the above, together with the promptitude with which 
every duty was executed, in my opinion is our extrication attribut- 
able. Our ship was small, and managed comparatively easy; but on 
the contrary, had she been a larger and heavier vessel, no effort or 
invention of man could have saved her, and the lives of all on board, 
from that destruction which so fearfully threatened us Owing to the 
inset, and heavy rolling sea or swell, she would have been un- 
doubtedly hove on the coral reef, and dashed to pieces by the tre- 
mendous breakers, in less than half the time employed by ourselves 
in getting clear; the massacre of such of the crew as should escape 
to land, terminating the catastrophe. 

The situation of that celebrated and much lamented voyager, 
La P6rouse, in his two large frigates, 8 must, in all probability, have 
been similar to that of ours, and no doubt was the cause of his 
loss. The flaw of wind that assisted in our escape, did not, at the 
time, ruffle the surface of the water over the distance of fifty yards 
astern. It was very gratifying to observe that even among the seamen, 
there was an apparent consciousness that their preservation was al- 
together owing to the goodness of that being who had deigned to as- 
sist them; and as they hung around the Rev. Mr. Crook, every honest 
heart seemed to wish him to declare their heartfelt thanks to the 
Almighty for it. 

The former impression, that no ship had ever visited this is- 

6 The first vessel sent to the Pacific under the agency of the author, in 1803, 
after a cargo of sandal wood, was of a full build, and met this lamentable fate. 
All on board either perished by drowning, or as they gained a foothold upon the 
rocks of the coral reef, were massacred by the natives This was ascertained to be 
the fact from information subsequently obtained, as will be seen by a reference 
to the voyage of the brig Union. 
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land before ours, received additional strength from the fact that we 
did not observe or meet with any iron or beads, &c., among the natives, 
neither could Mr. Crook learn from them, in all their many conversa- 
tions, that they had seen civilized beings before: the ship formerly 
spoken of, must therefore have visited another island of the group, 
and not this. He had, however, procured from some of the chiefs the 
name of their island, and had written the same down in the ship's 
log book: this according to their pronunciation is, Hooapoah or 
Wep'oo; the name of the easternmost island is, Hoo-a-ho'o-na; and 
the northernmost one, then in sight from the ship, and the largest of 
the group, thus, Nug-go-hee-va; the westernmost, and smallest, they 
called, Fet-too-e'e-va. 

Our stock of water had by this time got reduced to a very 
limited quantity, and imperiously required that it should be recruited; 
but to think of obtaining an additional supply of so important an 
article at this island, in the present hostile spirit of its natives, was 
entirely out of the question. 

Matters and things being thus situated, it was thought most 
advisable to pass the night in standing over for the south coast of the 
large island Nuku Hiva; the ship's sails being accordingly trimmed to 
accomplish this object, we stood to the north upon a wind, and at 
daybreak were about two leagues from the south shore of Nuku 
Hiva, but well towards its west end; therefore stood in, and com- 
menced working up along shore in search of some harbor. Dunng 
this time we were favored with a fine beating breeze, and smooth sea. 



TRANSACTIONS DURING OUR VISIT 
AT NUKU HIVA ISLAND 

MAY 25th, 1798. We were employed in working the ship along 
shore to the eastward. When standing upon our in-shore tacks, and 
near to the same, the natives would put off in one or more canoes, 
and come within speaking distance of us; they appeared to be, 
though rather fearful, a very sociable sort of folk, asking as many 
questions as they saw fit, and giving answers to our questions as well 
as they were able: to the Rev. Mr. Crook's inquiry, if there was any 
harbor near to where we were, their unhesitating reply, invariably, 
was yes, a very good one, where they hauled up their canoes. We 
now discovered that they considered every place where their canoes 
could be hauled on shore as a harbor; this must likewise have been 
the meaning of the chiefs at Va Pu, and when they said there was a 
good harbor, they intended to tell us there was a good beach, where 
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boats or canoes could be readily drawn up; and our not sufficiently 
understanding each other, was the cause of our getting into that 
difficulty, and not any intentional misleading on their part: every 
place where they could haul up a canoe, they thought was what we 
called a harbor. 

Notwithstanding we had displayed a white flag as the signal of 
peace, and as such understood by the natives, and all Mr. Crook's 
endeavors to prevail upon them to venture on board, yet it was to 
no purpose; that they comprehended what he said was plain, from 
the lengthy conversations held between them; although they were 
carried on at a speaking distance, still not one would come even so 
near as alongside, the guns we had been careful to run in, as well as 
to close the ports. From this want of confidence, the little traffic we 
had was necessarily carried on in the same distant and inconvenient 
manner; whatever we had to dispose of, being made fast to the end 
of a line, and thrown over the stern to them, they managed to get, 
and very honestly would make fast in payment, what they conceived 
the same to be worth; thus beginning and concluding our exceed- 
ingly small business A course of conduct so reserved, we were much 
puzzled satisfactorily to explain: it was not solely restricted to this 
body of the natives, for the same temper was observed among others. 

At 1 1 a.m. when abreast of a bay, where to all appearance we 
had at last found a harbor, three canoes came off to the ship, laden 
with cocoa-nuts, bread fruits, and the like articles, yet nothing could 
induce the natives to come on board, though our exertions were re- 
doubled, and every plausible contrivance was resorted to for the pur- 
pose. They gave us to understand that ours was not the first vessel they 
had seen; which was confirmed by some of their company showing 
a small number of beads, very ingeniously fastened to the tusk of a hog, 
and handsomely polished. As we were on the point of hoisting out a 
boat, in order to examine more particularly, whether or no a good 
and commodious harbor was not somewhere close by, the man on 
the lookout at the mast-head, called out, that he had just at that 
moment, seen what had the appearance of being a larger bay, a little 
farther to the eastward: going aloft, and taking a look at this with 
the glass, the prospect promised a much more favorable result to our 
labors, than the one we were now on the point of examining. 

We accordingly without much ceremony of leave taking, left 
the canoes, and made a board with the ship off, in order to fetch in 
near to the other bay, which was successfully accomplished. An hour 
after meridian, as the ship was hove to abreast of the mouth of this 
harbor, a large canoe paddled off to meet us, from the shore in 
which was an aged chief, whose white locks gave him a very vener- 
able and interesting appearance; there was also in this canoe, some 
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thirty natives, each one being a paddler. The old man quickly dis- 
played a white flag, together with a green branch: these tokens of 
friendship and amity we answered in like manner, by holding up a 
white flag, at the same time desisting for a while from hoisting out 
the boat, which we were about doing, expecting that all the informa- 
tion we desired, could be obtained from this old chief; but no, he was 
proof against all we had to say, most likely to bring him alongside for 
this purpose. 

Around the ship he several times paddled, keeping at fifteen or 
twenty yards distance, and taking all due caution not to come too 
near; this through with, the old chief next proceeded with giving a 
specimen of native oratory, the purport of which was to present a 
cordial invitation from the king for us to come on shore. After waiting 
with the utmost patience for the termination of this haranguing and 
manoeuvring, and completely tired out with staying for him to 
finish, however uncourteous it might appear, I ordered the boat to 
be hoisted out, and mentioned to the Rev. Mr. Crook, that we 
would now see, if by stratagem we could not get this aged chief on 
board, provided, however, that it could be executed without any 
accident, or unpleasant occurrence; inquiring, at the same time, 
whether he was willing to assist in accomplishing the same, by taking 
a seat in the boat with the officer. To this he most readily consented; 
when the officer received these directions: in the first place, to sound 
out the bay for suitable anchoring ground, and if the canoe should 
follow him, not to appear to notice her, but so soon as he had 
finished sounding, to embrace the very first opportunity that should 
present itself, and endeavor to lay his boat, which was a remarkably 
quick rowing one, at once alongside of the canoe, and seizing upon 
the chief, bring him instantly on board, if this could be completed 
without harming him. The boat was quickly prepared, and manned 
by a select crew, the Rev. Mr. Crook taking his seat in her alongside 
the officer: meanwhile a conversation was kept up between Mr. 
Crook and the old chief, during which the boat put off, steering 
directly for the bay: as was expected, so it turned out, for so soon as 
she had gone, the canoe followed, keeping close by her. It was neces- 
sary for the boat, in the performance of the duty assigned, to cross 
and recross the bay, going backwards and forwards very frequently, 
so that she kept gradually gaining towards the shore; this, when the 
natives perceived it, increased their confidence to such a degree, as 
finally to bring their canoe so near as to interfere with the boat's 
oars, Mr. Crook all the while keeping up a friendly conversation 
with the chief: matters proceeded in this familiar way until the officer 
had finished his soundings, and made the signal of having found a 
suitable anchorage; the canoe was at this moment within ten or 
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twelve yards distance, which the officer observing, gave the word to 
the crew, who were all ready, and in a moment the boat shot along- 
side the canoe; this manoeuvre was executed so promptly, as com- 
pletely to surprise the natives; not so much, however, as to prevent 
every man of them jumping overboard, leaving their aged chief, 
who sat trembling with fear, to get out of, or along with, this un- 
expected difficulty as well as he could. 

Mr. Crook soon informed him, that the captain, the head chief 
on board the ship, had sent him an invitation to come there, and he 
would soon be convinced that we were their friends; adding also, a 
request that he would not be alarmed, as there was no harm in- 
tended to him, nor should he suffer the smallest injury. With this 
assurance, the old chief replied, he would go with the boat, but first 
handed into her a green branch and a small pig, these, said he, are 
the emblems of peace, and if they are accepted by the head chief on 
board the vessel, then I shall think you are my friends. Mr. Crook 
informed him, that we understood the custom, and that they would 
be accepted; at the same time getting into the boat, followed by the 
chief, who, still trembling with fears and doubts, was there seated 
between Mr. Crook and the officer; these fears were in some degree 
diverted, when in compliance with Mr. Crook's request, he looked 
up and saw the ship under easy sail steering towards them, for so 
soon as the signal of her having found a suitable spot for anchorage 
was perceived by those on board ship, we immediately bore up and 
stood in towards her. As we met, the ship was brought to, in order to 
receive the chief on board, Mr. Crook requesting me to receive the 
pig and green branch, the better to calm the chiefs uneasy stats of 
mind, and pave the way the more securely to bind his affections here- 
after; accordingly on receiving him at the gangway, the old chief 
presented in the first place the green branch, accompanying this act 
with a short address; after which, doing in like manner with the pig. 
When on deck, he insisted upon paying homage, but such I in- 
formed him, while raising him from this posture, and handing him to 
a seat on the quarter-deck, was not the manner of salutation when 
friends meet friends in my country, and as such I hoped we had 
now come together, adding, that I myself was but a chief like him- 
self: yet, said he, as I was given to understand through the interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Crook, there is this difference, you came from the thunder 
in the clouds, and are therefore more powerful than even my king. 

The natives had immediately returned to their canoe, when 
they found our party had left her floating about, and paddled on after 
their chief, taking the utmost care, however, not to get too near the 
boat. After sending the boat out at a proper distance ahead, to sound 
the way, we filled away on the ship, and steered in after her, passing 
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in between the two high, but small, round islands, which, because 
they so nearly resembled each other, we now named the Sisters, and 
entering a spacious bay, hauled up towards a beach on its eastern 
side, and anchored in twelve fathoms of water, in a fine harbor with 
clear ground. 

The old chief, Mr. Crook, and myself, had returned to the 
deck after going through all parts of the ship where it was possible 
conveniently to get, showing and explaining all the uses and purposes 
of the different warlike apparatus, the cabin, with its furniture, and 
in short every thing, the more minutely, because we were determined 
to leave no effort untried that could possibly secure his confidence; 
yet there we were, unsuccessful after all. The Rev. Mr. Crook, who 
had noticed that the chief seemed to have a great fancy for the 
robbm I then had on, mentioned this to me: it was a short round- 
about, made of red flannel, with tape strings of the same color. This 
I instantly took off, and gave to the chief, who very speedily made 
himself perfectly at home, after putting it on, he was at once vastly 
elated, and appeared quite another man. It was truly laughable to 
see the old man strutting first up and down the deck, with this great 
acquisition on; then marching aft, the better to enable his attendants 
in the canoe (who had ever since followed on, keeping at about four 
or five rods distance astern) to admire his person, thus ornamented. 
They laughed heartily, and shouted for joy, at this prodigious fine 
display of their chief, and were now of a mind to be wondrously 
sociable. All but two of them came at once on board, after the chief 
had called to them to paddle up and make fast to the ship, while he 
went on, as well as the frequent admiration of his prize would allow, 
to state who he was, what in the goodness of his heart he would do, 
&c.; the sum of all being, that he was the young king's grand-father, 
and now, we should have plenty of hogs, bread-fruit, yams, &c. 

While this was going on, the canoe already spoken of was the 
only one to be seen, at, in, or about the bay; but at this moment, 
two large canoes were seen coming from towards the western part 
of the bay, and as they came alongside were found to have brought 
with them four fat hogs, some bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, bananas, 
sugar-cane, &c., as a present from the young king. In return for this, 
there was sent to him two axes, some hatchets, chisels, looking-glasses, 
bright buttons, and beads; and to our new friend, the old chief, who 
took it in charge, we made a present of hatchet, knife, some pieces 
of iron hoop, some fish hooks, nails, and beads; not forgetting the two 
chieftains who had brought the king's gift, giving each something 
suitable. 

We were at this time much in want of fresh water; it became 
therefore, highly important for us to be looking around to see whether 
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any could be obtained at this place. On Mr. Crook's asking the aged 
chief where we could find a supply, he replied that the "biggest" 
water was near the king's village, off towards the western part of the 
bay, and if we were so disposed, he was perfectly willing to go 
along, and show whereabouts it was. This generous offer we of course 
readily accepted: after having previously furled the ship's sails, and 
putting into the boat two small iron-bound casks, together with some 
small matters for trading purposes, the party then started off, the 
Rev. Mr. Crook willingly accompanying them with the old chief in 
his canoe keeping alongside the boat. On their return with the casks 
filled with fresh water, they reported the place where it was ob- 
tained to be a beautiful small stream; though when the casks were 
filled and bunged, they were obliged to swim them through the surf to 
the boat, which lay at a grapnel, it being thought unsafe, in con- 
sequence of the roughness and rocky shore, to attempt a landing 
with her. The natives they found to be very friendly; and many, 
anxious to do something, readily volunteered to swim the casks off 
to the boat. A great many were constantly bathing in the river: 
this was the case around the ship; some swimming a little, then 
seizing hold of some part of the vessel to rest for a fresh start, looking, 
as they hung around her sides, much like a flock of blackbirds upon a 
tree; others in canoes, some near by, but more farther off, were 
quite content with this outward view of so strange a craft, keeping 
their tongues going at a merry rate all the while, each one anxious to 
tell all he knew, and more too. The current of intimacy between us, 
was now as difficult to be stopped, as it was formerly to be acquired; 
and in our present situation, it was thought most prudent to permit 
only such of the natives to come on board, as were known to be the 
attendants upon the several chiefs. 

With a view to enter into an arrangement by which our ship's 
water might be filled, the Rev. Mr. Crook proceeded in the ship's 
boat to the shore, in order to find out our friend, the aged chief, and 
invite him to return with him; for from this friend we hoped to ob- 
tain a taboo to be put on in the morning. The invitation was not 
only accepted, but die old chief (whose name for the first time we 
now learned to be Tearoroo) came accompanied by Toohoorebooa, 
the regent chief, and uncle to the king, bringing along with them a 
second present, consisting of hogs, yams, bread-fruit, bananas, sugar- 
cane, tarroos, &c. which the young king Paeroroo had sent. They 
refused, however, to receive aught in return, giving as a reason, that 
the king did not wish it, for he had plenty of such articles as he 
had already sent, to spare. Toohoorebooa now requested to exchange 
names with me; and Tearoroo joined in the wish, the regent con- 
cluding, when we had thus exchanged, with observing, "now we are 
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true friends," this introductory ceremony being got through with, 
Mr. Crook went on to state what our wants and desires were: that 
having many casks to be filled with water, we could not do it, because 
his people were so much in our way as not to allow us to make any 
despatch in filling, or to get them off when filled. Here he inter- 
rupted our complaints, with the request that we would knock them 
in the head if they did not keep out of the way in future. This sum- 
mary mode of procedure, Mr. Crook informed him, could not be con- 
sented to, and went on to request as a particular favor, that he would 
consent to put the river and bay, during the following day, under a 
taboo; stating as a reason for this, that the men from the ship did not 
like to fill their casks when the natives in great numbers were bath- 
ing above them in the river This the regent consented to do at sun- 
rise, as well as to send messengers up the valley and have the river 
tabooed up to its source; but added his desire to remove this when the 
sun went down to the tops of the western trees, so that the people 
might bathe before dark. This provision it would have been very 
ungenerous for us not to have agreed to: we therefore, of course, 
immediately assented to it, stipulating also to notify him at the time 
when we should have finished. 

This taboo or restriction went even so far as to prohibit all 
natives from swimming in and about the bay, forbidding the use of 
their canoes, unless our permission was first obtained, excepting 
always the king's. The regent was, in addition to this, to furnish a 
sufficient number of good swimmers to take the water casks to the 
shore, and after they were full, to retake them through the surf to 
the boat. 

After completing this arrangement, the most perfect understand- 
ing subsisting between us, these friendly chiefs, at just about sunset 
took their departure; and all the natives, who had many of them been 
a great deal of the time much in our way, in compliance with these 
chiefs 9 orders, followed suit; a good riddance for us We then pro- 
ceeded to make every preparation for the more certain getting 
through our watenng business in one day if possible. 

On the passage, and at the same time when we had layed our set 
of running rigging, we had also layed a quantity of nine-thread 
rattling rope, for a boarding netting: this, when fitted to its place, 
going all around the ship, and triced up to the tops, jib stay, &c. was 
twelve feet in height above our railing, and was a means of safety 
against surprise during the darkness of the nights. Yet as a still 
farther measure of security, one sentry was placed at the heel of the 
bowsprit, one on each side, abreast of the fore and main masts, and 
one on the taffrail, who called out, commencing with this last, every 
thirty minutes, "All's well! 9 ' an officer on the quarter-deck having 
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charge of all. Thus I considered we had taken every possible pre- 
caution to guard our little ship against surprise. This order of things, 
our guns charged with a single shot and a bag of musket balls, all 
ready and run out, was constantly kept up during our stay here. 

The following morning at sunrise, having prepared everything 
the night previous, as was before stated, sent the boat to the shore 
with a raft of empty casks. The Rev. Mr. Crook volunteering to 
attend on shore, where, from the friendly disposition evinced by the 
chiefs, he was fully satisfied not the least danger was to be appre- 
hended; the cooper and two of the hands were sent to fill and bung 
the casks. On their coming to the mouth of the river, the swimmers 
which the chiefs were to furnish, were found, according to agree- 
ment, all ready to go to work; they had been some little time waiting 
for the boat, and now that she had come, the watering was im- 
mediately commenced. The taboo, it was also to be perceived, was in 
full operation, as not a native was seen in the river. 

Several of these swimmers, in their willingness to render as- 
sistance, and to please their new friends, after obtaining permission 
from those in authority, did swim a cask off to the ship, a distance 
certainly not less than three quarters of a mile, receive a board nail 
as ample compensation, and then swim back to the shore for an- 
other cask, with as much spirit and earnestness as if they had a more 
important prize depending upon their exertions So unremitting were 
the efforts of our friends, that by 5 p m. we were abundantly supplied 
with fresh water, a quantity sufficient to last during our passage to 
Canton. 

Having thus secured a good stock of one of the chiefest articles 
necessary for our long voyage, the regent chief Toohoorebooa 
was accordingly so notified, and the taboo forthwith removed. In a 
very little while after this restoration to one of their rights and 
privileges, of which for the time being they had been on our ac- 
count deprived, multitudes of the natives surrounded our ship; some 
in canoes, others swimming or floating alongside like a shoal of 
porpoises, bringing along with them figs, fowls, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, yams, tarroos, sugar-cane, and the like. So many customers, of 
course, made as much business for us just then, as we could con- 
veniently attend to; bits and scraps of old iron were in great demand, 
and had now as much value attached to them as ever they had: 
these, with porter or wine bottles, were taken unhesitatingly in pay- 
ment, and were held in much higher estimation than aught else we 
possessed. Sometimes the natives were gathered in such numbers 
around the vessel, hanging to her sides wherever they could hold on, 
as to give our little craft quite a rank heel, waiting or rather seem- 
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ingly determined not to let us forget they were there for their turns, 
and incessantly jabbering at a rate sufficient to turn one's head. 

Our friend, Toohoorebooa, the regent, accompanied by Tearo- 
roo, our first and most aged acquaintance, came on board to make a 
visit, but more especially to inquire how we were satisfied with the 
manner in which the watering business was performed. On expressing 
my acknowledgments for their kindness, in thus securing to us the 
assistance by which we had been so greatly furthered therein, they 
were quite pleased, as well as to hear we were satisfied with the 
quantity and quality, and in conclusion offered, if we wished it, to 
put the taboo on again the next day. From these chiefs I received a 
pressing invitation to go on shore, and make their king a visit, in re- 
turn for that which had been made to us. To this there could be no 
objection, it would also be a farther means of securing their con- 
fidence: still, I replied, it was necessary to consider whether I could 
or no, and in the morning they should receive an answer. Directly 
after sunset, the gun was fired for the setting of the night guard, 
whereupon the chiefs and natives took their leave. 

The attention the Rev. Mr. Crook had given to the manners of 
this people, and a careful observance of their conversation, whether 
on board the ship, or when they were gathered around the watering 
party on the shore as mere lookers on, so far from inducing him to 
believe that any hostile plans were in preparation among them, had, 
on the contrary, strengthened his almost unlimited confidence in their 
pacific intentions; and he believed them to be a generous and open 
hearted tribe. Under this conviction, he was anxious that I should 
comply and gratify them, in reference to the above invitation, as he 
had no hesitation in saying there was not the least cause for fear; in 
fact, one would be perfectly safe, said he, to travel over the whole 
bounds of their tribe, every where they would be found to be the 
same in disposition and friendly feeling; but, continued he, they are 
acquainted with the usual custom of giving hostages, and will most 
cheerfully give up their chief men as such, rather than you should 
not come; and then mentioned, that he himself was greatly inclined 
to comply with their pressing solicitations to remain with them, as ex- 
pressed to him while on shore during the day. To this portion of his 
remarks, I replied, that from the brotherly feelings and attachment 
subsisting between us, ever since he first came on board, not to make 
any mention of the great service he had rendered during this period, 
would make the separation rather hard, yet I was constrained to 
admit, that a correct perception of, or devotion to, the duty incumbent 
upon him as a missionary, in which cause it will be remembered he 
was engaged, ought now to govern him in his decision; however, the 
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better to satisfy himself as to the friendliness of their intentions, and 
to ascertain what confidence could be placed in them, he concluded 
to pass this night amongst them on shore. 

Early the next morning he returned on board, Toohooreboora, 
the regent, being in company, his mind perfectly satisfied, as it 
respected the purity of their desires, and also that this was the field 
in which, for a short time at least, he had been appointed to labor, in 
a cause, for the complete and triumphant success of which all good 
citizens and honest men must raise their most ardent prayers. 

From a custom held sacred amongst the natives, their young 
king was this moon tabooed from going upon the water, and with 
the queen mother, and other persons connected with the royal family, 
was very anxious to have a visit from the head chief of the ship at 
his royal house. A visit from such a person, Mr. Crook was of 
opinion would be of great service to him after our departure, by the 
influence a connection thus set forth would give him. 

It was not a want of inclination to render all the assistance that 
lay in my power, to advance whatever might be suggested for the 
future good of the natives, that made me thus tardy in accepting 
such repeated invitations, but I did not conceive myself justifiable, or 
clear from censure, in detaining the ship, sacrificing my owners' time 
and interest, and that of my officers and crew, as well as my own, 
in gadding or roving about the country; it was not what I had been 
sent to do, and therefore was not right. I, however, replied, that could 
any possible advantage result from the visit, or could it be the means 
of insuring any benefit to those who might hereafter arrive at this 
island, I was willing to do whatever prudence might point out Mr. 
Crook then stated his having overheard much of what the chiefs had 
said, while he was on shore, and from this it was evident that Tearo- 
roo, the aged chief, and the brother of the regent, were to remain on 
board as hostages, until my return With this arrangement, Mr. Crook 
thought it was best to agree, leaving directions with the commanding 
officer to keep them constantly in view, admitting but one at a time 
from the cabin, on deck; meanwhile, to the chiefs, he would state the 
necessity for their remaining in the cabin during our absence. 

After this, I consented to go on shore, and mentioned 1 p.m. 
as the most suitable hour for me to make this visit to the king, 
directing the colors the while to be set on the ship. When Mr. Crook 
informed Toohoorebooa, the regent, of this arrangement, and that 
this was the cause of our setting the colors on the ship, he appeared to 
be very much pleased, exclaiming, Vahvee! Vahvee* 7 and immedi- 
ately arose, taking both my hands, and giving what is considered the 
most friendly mode of salutation amongst them, viz., a rather severe 
7 Signifying, Welcome! Welcome! 
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pressing of his nose against mine, concluding the whole with saying, 
that he was now happy, and would right away go on shore to make 
the king, the king's mother, and friends also, happy, by giving them 
this acceptance of their invitation. 

Mr. Crook next suggested the propriety of preparing a medal 
of some kind to be suspended around the young king's neck; this he 
thought would produce a good effect. We, therefore, took a new bright 
metal plate, marking on it the ship's name, the name of the place 
and country she belonged to, viz., port of New York, United States of 
America, and finally where she came from; then making a couple of 
holes in the rim, through which we rove a yard of wide crimson 
ribbon, fastening the two ends together, the better to have it hang 
nicely round the neck, and rest on the breast; the whole we wrapped 
up carefully in a paper, so that no one should see it before it was 
presented to his youthful majesty. We had finished this as Tearoroo 
and the chieftain, brother to the regent, came on board, and stated 
the king had sent them to be hostages, until our return to the ship. 

At 1 p.m. accompanied by the Rev. W. P. Crook, the steward 
going along and bringing the medal, we put off from the ship, at- 
tended by a numerous company of the islanders in their canoes, and 
landed on a beach on the eastern side of the bay, where were as- 
sembled the regent and a number of other chiefs, together with any 
quantity of the natives; by this company we were received on land- 
ing. Two chieftains of the second rank gave their attendance upon 
the Rev. Mr. Crook and myself, and as soon as the order of proces- 
sion was duly arranged, the whole moved forwards, preceded by 
Toohoorebooa, the regent, who wore on this ceremonious occasion, 
a most beautiful head-dress, made principally from the plumes of 
the tropic bird, intermixed with the feathers of other birds, the whole 
making a very splendid article; he had on also a breast-plate of the 
mother-of-pearl shell. Thus arrayed, he took the lead, which station 
he kept during the march. A row of eight chiefs, bearing long, black, 
and yellow rods, or canes, made of hard wood, having on one end 
bunches of human hair, marched on each side of us, while close be- 
hind us, came six chiefs in double files, and after all these, a vast 
multitude of the natives came slowly on in double Indian file, paying, 
however, no very great respect to their dressings. The march was 
around the north shore of the bay, in a direction for the young king's 
residence, and towards this we moved slowly, coming first to a 
small rivulet, and shortly after to the river where the ship's water 
had been filled the day previous. Just before arriving at the first, I 
found myself still moving, or rather moved, along in quite a comfort- 
able manner, for without giving the slightest intimation of their in- 
tention, two of the natives had formed a sort of a seat, by clinching 
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their hands together, then by striking the inner or hinder part of the 
knee, one is instantly made to set down on their hands; there is some 
risk of falling backwards, on receiving a blow of this kind, for rather 
than it should fail in making the knees bend, they give a pretty 
severe one. All this was so that no inconvenience should be felt by us 
in crossing these streams, or in getting our feet wet. I had received 
from the Rev. Mr. Crook a hint that possibly the natives would thus 
conduct themselves, and therefore was on my guard; not so the 
steward, poor fellow; he was most sadly frightened at being thus 
unceremoniously treated, and as a small return for the favor, gave 
them a most tremendous scream: from his station, which was a little 
behind us, he had had a fair view of the human hair which topped 
the rods of those chiefs at our side, and in all probability was thinking 
of the barbarous custom, which some of the South Sea islanders had, 
of murdering and eating their foes, when he was thus unwittingly 
seated, and perhaps he now conceived that his own hair was to 
decorate some other rod; but be this as it may, the effect of the 
scream was to make himself the laughing stock of all the natives, for 
all eyes had been instantly turned upon him, and raised as he was in 
the world, his countenance still made it very evident that he was 
much alarmed. This complete success of their manoeuvre, pleased the 
natives prodigiously, and was the source of a great deal of laughter 
at the poor steward's expense, till some one good naturedly told him 
not to be frightened, but to join in the laugh, if he wished them to 
cease. 

After getting on the other side of this stream, we were set down 
very softly, to proceed as other folks do; the same piece of service 
being again rendered to us, when we came to the larger stream: the 
young king's abode was still some distance farther to the westward, 
and we accordingly continued our inarch. On the route, passing 
several groups of the islanders, who had been gathered thus to- 
gether to see a sight so very unusual; these invariably fell flat on 
their faces, and remained in this position, until so much of the proces- 
sion as were before the chiefs bearing the rods, including these also, 
had passed; they then rose, and came along or not, as they saw fit. 
We also noticed several groves of the valuable bread fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees. Around the bodies of some of the first mentioned, there 
were bundles of the coarse grass carefully wound, and on inquiring, 
what the object was in thus making a distinction between them, I was 
informed, that whenever the tree is so marked, all who belong to the 
district of a chief wherein there are any such, have a right to use as 
much as they please of the fruit; but, on the contrary, when the 
trees are without this distinguishing mark, they are in effect tabooed, 
or not to be molested: not a native could, upon any consideration, 
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be induced to go to one of these and pluck its fruit. So great is their 
reverence for these simple laws, that they obey them with the strictest 
exactness; even a hatchet could not tempt any to get me fruit from 
an unmarked tree. 

The king's dwelling, was situated in the centre of a grove of 
bread fruit trees, having immediately in front of it, cocoa and palm 
trees, very handsomely arranged in rows, while on the outskirts, and 
towards the sea, there is an acre or more of very handsome grass, 
forming a beautiful foreground for the whole, and completing a view 
truly beautiful. The house was some eighty feet in length, by twenty 
in width: the walls were formed by placing rows of posts at equal 
distances from each other, both in front and rear, having a roof of 
the palm leaf, thrown over a stout sized ridge pole, and rafters of 
which appeared to be the bamboo, the whole being divided into four 
grand apartments of about twenty feet square, by means of thick 
mats, running from one long wall to the other, thus dividing the build- 
ing equally. The two rooms at each end, are again equally divided, 
making six apartments in the mansion, the four on the end for 
lodging rooms. The floor of the entire building was of faced stone, 
and carpeted with mats of a great deal of finer texture than those 
hung for the dividing the body of the building into the different 
apartments. Extending the whole length of the front of the building, 
there were four rows of seats of faced stone, which answered the 
purpose of steps, while at the same time they were of so great breadth, 
that when seated on the uppermost, you could place your feet upon 
the next, without any inconvenience to those who are sitting there, 
and when well filled, look exactly as do our usual places of as- 
semblies, those in the rear somewhat more elevated than those in 
front, the floor being on a level with the uppermost seat. Over this 
flight of seats was a thatched roof, twelve feet or so in width, having 
that part nearest the house, by some means or other, fastened to the 
lower border of the covering to the main building, while the outer 
side was supported by eight neatly made posts, placed at distances of 
eight feet from each other. 

Before this royal abode our procession at length made its ap- 
pearance, having, although not more than a mile distant from the 
landing, been something like an hour in getting to it, in consequence 
of several set speeches made by the chiefs, of which we could not 
comprehend a word, and the arranging, and re-arranging, of the 
natives in an orderly manner. Marching with all due measure of 
time, directly towards the front, where, on the flight of seats, at- 
tended by at least two hundred of the ladies of her court, sat the 
queen mother, a large corpulent woman, of about fifty years of age; 
close by her side was the young king, a very handsome, good looking, 
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stout, and round limbed young man, of about fourteen years of age, 
possessing a striking and pleasing countenance, open and graceful 
manners, and an address at once easy, and bespeaking him to be of 
royal parentage. 

The ladies, were all arrayed in snow white cloth garments, with 
turbans or head-dresses of the same stuff, each one also, had made 
all due diligence first to besmear her personage with a mixture of the 
oil of the cocoa and the perfume of sandal wood: but here, the dis- 
agreeable odor of the oil destroyed the fragrance of the sandal wood, 
and had it not been for the presence in which we found ourselves, 
viz. in the midst of such an assemblage of the king, nobles, and 
noble ladies of the land, sufficient in itself to command our passive 
endurance of small grievances, added to which was the respect due 
to the dames, I do not know how our olfactories could have pre- 
vented us from breaking off, and having no further communication 
with so anti-fragrant a company. 

On each row of the seats a place had been studiously kept 
vacant, except the top one; this was filled from end to end by young 
females of from fifteen to twenty years of age, apparently. On the 
uppermost of the three vacant seats, after being introduced to the 
queen mother and the young king, I was requested to be seated, 
which of course complied with, by this means being placed between 
the queen mother and the young king. The next was occupied by 
the Rev. Mr. Crook, while the remaining, the lowest one, was taken 
by Toohoorebooa, the regent, who immediately directed a mat to be 
placed before him and between his feet, for the accommodation of 
the steward. Directly behind us on the highest seat, sat three young 
females, to whom the queen mother was pleased to introduce me; 
giving me to understand, through the interpretation of the Rev. Mr. 
Crook, that they were her daughters, sisters to his majesty the young 
king. Upon being introduced, they all answered Vahvee, Vahvee, 
welcome, welcome, accompanying this with a graceful movement of 
the head and hand. The queen mother then proceeded with the 
introduction of every one of the other ladies, commencing with the 
wife of the regent, who was seated at the right hand of our friend 
Mr. Crook. These were severally called, and as called, introduced; 
each giving the same smile of welcome, and movement with the 
head, as the princesses had given. The queen mother acting as spokes- 
man for all the company, making a vast many inquiries as to whether 
the ladies of my country had plenty of fine cloth, as well as whether 
they had plenty of good cocoa-nut oil, and the like, to all of which 
important questions, suitable answers were given, the assembly mean- 
while listening with the most profound attention. 
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An hour or more bad been passed in this kind of chat, when, 
being somewhat thirsty, I ventured to mention my desire for a drink 
of water to the Rev. Mr. Crook. So soon as the young king under- 
stood the purport of this conversation, as explained to him by Mr. 
Crook, he instantly despatched an attendant in quest of the wished 
for refreshment. The man soon returned, bringing it in a cocoa-nut 
shell curiously wrought and figured, which he handed to the young 
king: after drinking a little, his majesty presented the same to me; 
upon tasting, I found it to be a tartish mineral water, and therefore 
handed it to Mr. Crook, with the request that he would try it; after 
so doing he observed that it was indeed mineral, but the first sample 
he had seen or tasted, at the same time learning, upon inquiring of 
the young king, that it had been procured in the mountains; the 
regent also remarking that it was from a spring up in the mountains, 
and was much liked by both the queen mother and the young king. 
To me, however, it was not the thing: I therefore requested Mr. 
Crook to say to his majesty, that the milk of a young cocoa-nut 
would be equally as acceptable. Forthwith, the same attendant, in 
like manner as at first (bowing as he retired), was directed to bring 
a young cocoa-nut from one of the trees in front: this was procured 
without much difficulty, as from the sloping condition in which these 
trees grew, he was enabled to ascend to the height of between forty 
and fifty feet, on all fours, that is, on his hands and feet, much in 
the manner of a squirrel, and with a rapidity that was truly aston- 
ishing After securing the nut he had selected, he descended, bearing 
it in his teeth by the stem, then husking and cutting off the end, he 
handed it to his youthful majesty, who, after tasting as he had done 
with the water, handed the same to me: this I found to be very re- 
freshing. 

It had now got to be quite time for us to think about presenting 
the present which we had prepared for the king. Mr. Crook, there- 
fore, in order that the same might be done in such a manner as to 
make a suitable impression, spoke to Toohoorebooa, the regent, re- 
questing him to desire all the assembly to remain in silence, as we 
were anxious to confer a token of our friendship upon their sovereign: 
he accordingly arose and spoke to the above purport, then reseating 
himself, all were as still as could be. At this announcement among 
the company, every eye was turned, first upon the steward, as he 
busied himself, preparing to pass the piece of plate to the Rev. Mr. 
Crook. This gentleman, after taking off the paper in which it was 
wrapped, handed the same to myself. I then arose, and turning to 
the young king, gently slipped the ribbon over his head, and placed 
the bright plate upon his breast: Mr. Crook, in a loud tone, at the 
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same time explaining that this was presented as a proof of our friend- 
ship; in conclusion, turning and making his respects to the queen 
mother, who, royal dame, was quite overcome by this great acquisi- 
tion of wealth for her son, tears following each other as she grasped 
his hand in her exceeding great joy; yet, not forgetting, however, 
all the while to move the head and hand in token of her approbation 
and thankfulness. The three sisters were leaning or hanging during 
this, on the shoulders of the king, the better to have a good sight of 
so invaluable an article, and everyone, in ecstasies, was continually 
crowding around their monarch to see and touch the dazzling present, 
keeping up the while, women-like, a most astonishing clatter, in 
evidence, I suppose, of their unbounded admiration for the gift, to 
complete the scene of confusion, in the exuberance of his joy, the 
regent chief must needs take me in his arms, give me a glorious hug, 
and then seat me on his knees: add to this the heat that so great and 
compact a crowd produced, and it presents a situation that I have 
no very great wish ever to be caught in again. However, at last 
content with thus showing off his great love and friendship, the 
regent let me go, and willingly complied with a request expressed 
through the Rev. Mr. Crook, to have something like order and 
silence restored amidst the assemblage, in order that we might speak 
to their youthful king. To bring about this revolution was not the 
work of a moment; for some fifteen minutes, or thereabouts, had 
expired, before it was affected. Gradually the talking subsided into a 
low humming of many voices, and finally it was sufficiently still for 
us to proceed with the matter in hand. This we then recommenced, 
by inquiring of the king if he was pleased to accept the royal badge as 
a token of our friendship for him. He answered, he readily received 
this as a mark of our good disposition, which also the regent Too 
hoorebooa farther confirmed after whispering something to him, and 
the queen mother, by saying he would answer for the king's accepting 
it as a token of the greatest value; at the same time exchanging 
names with me for life, promising that all ships, coming from the 
nation to which I belonged, whose commanders might hereafter 
arrive at and visit their harbor, should be treated as their best and 
dearest friends, as well as supplied with as many hogs and as much 
bread-fruit as they should wish. In this manner he was going on to ex- 
plain how he would exert himself to make their reception the more 
welcome, when farther proceedings were stopped, by an old little 
dowdy of a woman, attended by a couple of strapping great natives, 
who came rushing without any respect into the presence of their 
sovereign, dragging along with them by a rope, a large sow. The 
animal, it was evident, was of her mistress' way of thinking; for to her 
squealing, the old woman was adding her continual call, lest we 
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should forget she was there, "Otee booaugah," "Otee booaugah," an 
expression meaning, "See the fat hog." The clamor made at the pres- 
entation of the piece of plate, was a trifle, to this ado. 

Directly up in front on the green, came these four animals, the 
old woman putting the question, without any hesitation, whether I 
would accept of her sow. Of course, I could do no less than answer in 
the affirmative; and with equal abruptness she next wished to know 
should it be sent on board the ship, whether I would give her in re- 
turn a glass bottle. I told her not to be at all uneasy on this head, for 
she might safely depend upon receiving the glass bottle, according to 
agreement. The dame now appeared to be much pleased, and turned 
away, giving her two attendants orders to lead the sow off; but sud- 
denly recollecting herself, she would first know how I would like to 
have it sent on board, whether it should be baked first, or sent alive. 
Not being well enough acquainted with their mode of baking, I chose 
the last: thus at once terminating a transaction with the only business 
character I had met with in these parts, and any further speech-mak- 
ing, either by the king, queen mother, or their visitors, this day, at 
least. 

I learned, upon inquiry, that this old woman was no less a per- 
sonage than the wife of our first and aged friend, Tearoroo, at that 
time one of the hostages on board our ship, and presuming upon the 
fact of her being the young king's grandmother, she had in manner as 
afore described, attended to her own interests, to the complete an- 
noyance and discomfiture of the other affairs. While we were thus em- 
ployed with, and entertained by, this royal company, a little distance 
off, yet in open view, at a small palisaded place, one of the natives 
had been unceasingly, from the time of our coming here, and was till 
we left, engaged in dancing their friendly dance, usual on such oc- 
casions He was a very handsome strait limbed native, and dressed 
in a gaudy suit of painted mats, which, as well as his turban, was 
trimmed off with sundry fine feathers, in order to add to their beauty. 

It was now time for us to be thinking about returning to the ship, 
but before doing this, I desired the Rev. Mr. Crook to present the 
queen mother and her court, one and all, with an invitation to come 
and visit the ship the following day. With this she said she was not 
able, to her great regret, to comply, being, as well as the young king, 
tabooed from going on the water during this moon, saying, whenever 
this was expired, she would most gladly come: nevertheless, rather 
than our visit should be unreturned, her three daughters, together 
with the other ladies, or at least a large proportion of them, would 
come on the afternoon of the next day. 

We then prepared to take leave of this people, but were first 
introduced to every individual present. This office the queen mother 
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was pleased to perform herself; nor were the females at all willing to 
be passed by, or slighted, but each came forward, in regular order, to 
be presented by the queen mother, and with each we were obliged to 
touch noses a most uncourtly sort of ceremony, in my opinion 
and one which occupied in its performance at least half an hour. The 
queen mother and the young king appeared to be greatly affected at 
our departure, and the later especially, as he held me by the hand, 
begged that I would stay with them many moons (months). This 
tedious form of civility at leave taking, which we had very passively 
endured, being finally concluded, we took up our return march for the 
ship. The same order of procession as was observed on coming to the 
assemblage, was now retained in going back. 

Seeing the steward carrying my fowling-piece, which was loaded 
with some small shot, the regent was curious to know what it was 
used for, and whether it was a war instrument. In answer to his sev- 
eral inquiries, Mr. Crook informed him, that it could send forth very 
loud thunder, and also fire, which would kill a native, or any living 
creature which might be in its way. It very fortunately happened, 
that just at the moment of our embarking, a Sock of small gulls were 
discovered flying along; and on noticing them, the regent wished to 
have this power proved upon them: as they came over our heads, 1 
took aim, fired, and very happily succeeded in bringing down one of 
the number, several of the shot having taken effect The chief took 
the bird up, and examined it very carefully, noticing where it was 
wounded, and the blood as it issued from these wounds, observing, 
very sagely, as he finished, that "the fire had gone clear through and 
killed it." This proof of our power I hoped would have a very good 
and favorable effect, as tending to lead them to have a respect for 
those who possessed such wondrous means of destroying whatever 
they wished. 

Upon our arrival at the beach, our boat in charge of an officer, 
was waiting for, and quickly conveyed us on board ship, where the 
two hostage chiefs had been contented during our absence, and had 
remained in the cabin all the while. To Tearoroo, the aged chief, I 
handed the glass bottle, the same being according to agreement made 
with his spouse, as she had been attentive in fulfilling her part, in pay- 
ment for the booaugah (hog) on board. A little before sunset, two 
large canoes came alongside, laden with eight large and fat hogs, 
some pigs, fowls, yams, bread fruit, &c., a joint present from the 
queen mother and the king. This came totally unexpected by me, and 
must be considered as an evidence of the firm establishment of the 
friendly feeling and good understanding subsisting between us, con- 
firming us in our belief, that a favorable impression had been made 
on their minds; it was also a kind of voucher that our good and highly 
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esteemed friend, the Rev. W. P. Crook, would be well cared for after 
our departure, as well as such of my fellow-countrymen as should 
hereafter stop at this harbor for supplies. As an additional proof of 
their disinterestedness, the regent, who had come along with the pres- 
ent, could not be by any means persuaded to receive anything in re- 
turn, not even for himself, saying, that by so doing, he was sure he 
would wound the feelings of the young king and his mother. 

The following morning, the ship was surrounded by a number of 
large and small canoes, in which there were many hundred of the na- 
tives. With these, and several chiefs and attendants, on the ship's 
deck, we were doing a pretty brisk trade, as a plunge was heard, fol- 
lowed by the sentry at the stern calling out, that a native had jumped 
out of the cabin window, having something with him which he very 
carefully held to his breast by one arm. We immediately mustered at 
our quarters, and an officer was directed to ascertain what was miss- 
ing. This was found to be the azimuth compass, which had been left 
standing on the after locker, near the windows. The chiefs and natives 
now began to be alarmed, and commenced leaving the ship: the 
regent, too, happened to be on board at the time, and while the Rev. 
Mr. Crook made known our loss to him, and the importance the 
article thus taken was to us, also informed him, that neither himself, 
or the chief his brother, could be permitted to leave the ship, however 
unpleasant and painful such proceedings might be, until the compass 
was returned. He answered, it should be brought back, and for this 
purpose despatched an under chief, one of his attendants, to the shore 
after it. Thinking, meanwhile, that it would be good policy to show 
forth the effect produced by our fire-arms, I requested Mr. Crook to 
call the regent's attention to the quarter-board, which was perfectly 
sound, then taking a small pocket-pistol, loaded with a single ball, I 
discharged it, the ball of course making a hole through the board. 
This, he was given to understand, would have been the case had it 
been shot at a man. Mr. Crook, as he mentioned this, also calling to 
his recollection the gull which he had so closely inspected the eve- 
ning previous; yet that they might see whether the captain could de- 
stroy them, together with their village, and even their island, he would 
fire off one of the big guns. Accordingly, after drawing the shot from 
one of the carriage guns, the piece was pointed towards the shore, and 
discharged. The report considerably alarmed the natives and for some 
little time they were the very pictures of fear and terror, listening very 
attentively to the echo as it was repeated from the mountains; the 
regent alone venturing to observe, that he heard it break the rocks 
and tear up the trees on the mountains. This remark increased their 
alarm to such a degree, as to cause them to ask Mr. Crook to beg 
the captain would not destroy their valley; but knowing that he would 
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understand me, I thought proper to give an evasive answer to this re- 
quest, supposing that to appease me they would the sooner return the 
lost compass. Every islander now left the vessel, with the exception of 
the two captive chiefs and their immediate attendants. One of these 
being also a chief, the regent requested and obtained permission to 
send him on shore in one of his remaining canoes, in order if possible 
to hasten the returning of the compass. An hour was passed in this 
state of alternate hoping and doubting, before the two chiefs came 
back with the stolen article; it was broken into a number of pieces, as 
was also the glass and box; after some time and labor spent in match- 
ing the pieces and putting them together, all was found except the 
vane; this was told the regent, and he instantly made inquiries of his 
messengers concerning it, from which it appeared, that the native who 
had taken the vane, had gone a long way up the mountain, but that 
several had been sent after him, and the king, added the regent, has 
pledged his word, and so do I mine, that it shall be returned in the 
morning. 

Every effort appeared to have been made, that lay in their power, 
towards restoring our lost compass, by both the king and his chief- 
tains; I thought it was therefore time to renew the good understanding 
which had been thus temporarily broken in upon, and as there was no 
remedy for our loss, the natives in their ignorance having broken the 
compass to pieces, we were obliged to make the best of it as it was; 
taking the regent and his brother, therefore, by the hands, I expressed 
a hope that now our friendship and confidence in each other, if pos- 
sible, would be strengthened, inasmuch as their exertions to secure 
and restore our stolen property, clearly proved that they were not at 
all concerned in, or had even countenanced the theft, but which we 
now found had been committed by one of the bad men of their nation: 
although our friendship had been disturbed by the occurrence, yet I 
requested him to say to the king, that my attachment for his majesty 
was increased by the interest he had taken in the affair. All this 
pleased the regent, and early the next morning he came again on 
board, bringing along the missing vane, saying, he had caught the 
thief, and had him in safe keeping, wishing to know whether I would 
not like to have him knocked in the head at once; this was a mode 
somewhat more severe and expeditious for punishing the poor fellow, 
than I cared to follow. I told him no, but added, that if he or any of his 
friends, the chiefs, should see the thief on board or near the ship 
again, and would let me know it, I expected then to be able to punish 
him more according to my own notion. This ended the matter and 
restored harmony and confidence again between all parties. Again 
the natives came on board, and again trade was in full operation. 

At eleven o'clock this day, the chiefs with Mr. Crook left the 
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ship and went on shore to assist the ladies of the land in paying their 
appointed visit. The better to honor said visit, our colors were all set, 
previous to their going away. Somewhere about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, which was the appointed hour, nor were these ladies so 
long in making their toilets as those of my native land, making a rea- 
sonable comparison between the two operations of lacing, &c., and 
their rubbing on an extra quantity of cocoa oil for the occasion, for 
within five minutes of the hour appointed, their escort found them 
ready, a rare thing at home. Our boat was sent to lend a hand, if 
needful, but this was not the case, as several of their largest canoes 
were shortly to be seen paddling on towards us, and in a few minutes, 
fifty of the dames of the court were, without much difficulty, got on 
board, all duly oiled and perfumed, and suitably attired in their snow 
white muslin-like dresses, and turbans or head ornaments, attended 
too by a goodly proportion of chiefs, Toohoorebooa, the regent chief, 
at the head. Everything that might be a temptation, had been re- 
moved to a secret place, and those articles of a more portable nature, 
were placed under lock and key, so that we were enabled to give free 
permission to visit and inspect all parts of the ship, without any ap- 
prehension of being the losers by our courtesy. The wife of the regent 
performing a like office for the females, which the husband did for the 
men, a sort of director-general, took the lead, attended by the three 
sisters of the king, their conduct throughout being very decorous, 
frequently stopping to know the names of different things, their uses, 
and all about them. I embraced the opportunity thus offered, for 
making an arrangement with the three princesses, and agreeing with 
them for three dresses and turbans like those they wore on this visit; 
Mr. Crook, on their return to the shore, showing how to fasten them 
with pins, so that their shape and form could be retained until they 
were delivered into the hands of our ladies in New York, which we 
did on our return. The idea pleased these women very much, and 
among other of their inquiries, they wished to know if our ladies 
would walk about with them, and wear them in company, and after- 
wards make many more like them. (This cloth is made from the bark 
of a tree, and by being stained, is of a variety of colors; yellow and 
white are the most prominent, chiefly the latter.) We paid every at- 
tention, and endeavored to please these good hearted people, by all 
the means in our power, and when they had finished viewing the 
various arrangements of the ship, with many of which they were 
greatly astonished, we gave a finish to the whole, by displaying what 
in their estimation was our riches, a general assortment of such arti- 
cles as ribbons, looking-glasses, buttons, beads, scissors, needles, &c.; 
.he general exclamation on beholding these, being, Motakee! etee 
Motakee! "Good, see, very good! or beautiful." 
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By the assistance of our excellent friend Mr. Crook, a present 
had been prepared for, and was now presented to each of the females, 
the three sisters taking with them one for their mother, the whole 
party going off, after this, apparently very much delighted, to their 
homes. 

Having mentioned to the Rev. Mr. Crook that my intention on 
the following day was to trade for provisions, hogs, &c., and the day 
after that to sail, I at the same time made a tender of my services, 
provided he had fully determined to remain behind, to take any 
letters which he wished to send home. He accordingly, having pen, 
ink, paper, and every convenience at his service, prepared, and en- 
trusted to my care, a packet of letters for the Society in London. This 
packet, on our arrival at New York, was forwarded to its destination. 

The report of our intended departure in a day or two, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Crook on his return to the shore, spread rapidly among 
the islanders; the result of which was, that the next day there was 
more business than sufficed us. Towards sundown, the regent chief, 
Tearoroo, in company, came alongside in their canoe, bringing sev- 
eral fat hogs, fowls, &c., the same being a present from the young 
king. In return for this, and to each of these chiefs, for whom I could 
feel nothing less than the strongest attachment, I made up an assort- 
ment of axes, hatchets, knives, and fishhooks, which was fully satis- 
factory to them. 

With my esteemed friend, the Reverend gentleman, I then di- 
vided my wardrobe; and the better to insure to this truly Christian 
man, the respect of the natives, added a fowling-piece, with a suitable 
stock of ammunition, as also a lot of axes, cutlery, toys, &c. for trad- 
ing purposes; a secretary, paper, quills, ink, penknives, and all which 
would tend to assist him in discharging his important duties, while at 
the same time it would make his leisure hours pass pleasantly along 

May 29th, 1798. Made the signal for sailing from the harbor of 
Paypayachee (so called by the natives). This was observed by the 
Rev. Mr. Crook, and our friends the chiefs, who had been on board 
the afternoon previous, and before we could get under way, they 
were on board to make a parting visit; the regent saying the king was 
very desirous that we would remain with them one moon longer, and 
if this was too long, that we would not go for at least five suns. "The 
king," said he, "has got plenty of hogs and bread-fruit, plenty for 
you, and for all his people." There is nothing on earth so difficult in 
its performance, or that requires so much care and caution, as to re- 
fuse, without giving pain, the offer or invitation of a generous heart 
nothing so distressing, to such an individual, as to refuse to accept 
what he offers from the purest and most disinterested motives; and 
that these were the actuating principles of the offerers in this matter, I 
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cannot doubt: therefore the difficulty before me, for an apology the 
most likely to answer my purpose. I replied, after expressing many 
thanks for his majesty's invitation, that the order for sailing had been 
given, it was imperative, and like their taboo, must be obeyed, and 
the ship sail this very day. It was not satisfactory, however; the end 
was not attained. Dejected and disappointed, the regent sat down, 
and without uttering a word, rested his head upon his hands some 
time. I knew not exactly what to do, but with a view to relieve his 
mind, I told him that perhaps we might return to their harbor again 
in twelve or eighteen moons, but he ought to let us go in a cheerful 
manner, and not be so dispirited: there he still sat. Meanwhile, at 
eleven o'clock, we had taken up our anchor and stood out of the 
harbor; having passed a mile to seaboard, from and without the two 
islets which we called the sisters, the ship was hove to, so that those 
friends who had remained on board thus far to see us safe out of the 
harbor, might get into their canoes and return. 

From the aged chief Tearoroo, I received a friendly hug, and his 
good wishes, after having "touched noses" with him. The parting with 
my excellent and worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. Crook, was very im- 
pressive; but from Toohoorebooa, the regent, there was no getting 
away; several times he bade me farewell, would get as far as the ship's 
side, and then return, seize my hand, and beg me not to go yet, not 
so soon. To try the advantage of a little coaxing, some axes, and arti- 
cles that he was known to be partial to, were brought upon deck; of 
these he was requested to make choice, or if he wished it, to take 
them all, and whatever he chose should be put into the canoe for him. 
He did not even seem to notice what had been said, but stood still, 
as one altogether indifferent to what was taking place around him. 

Mr. Crook, and Tearoroo, who had patiently waited for a long 
time, supposing that if the regent should find he was likely to be left 
without a canoe in which to return to the shore, would bestir himself 
to take advantage of theirs, recommended me to fill away on the ship, 
and cast off their rope; this was done, the canoe keeping within a few 
yards astern. I finally persuaded this warm-hearted chief, so much as 
to get him on the outside of the ship's railing, where he remained some 
moments, standing on the main channel, in a thoughtful mood. 
"Well," said he, at last, "let me then bid you 'good bye' once more;" 
and after so doing, according to their custom, he let himself fall into 
the sea, making the best of his way for the canoe, which, as he 
reached it in safety, the three friends paddled for the shore. At eighty 
yards distance, the regent arose, and gave us a friendly wave of the 
hand; and so long as we could see him, with the aid of the glass, con- 
tinued with his head resting on his hands. He was somewhat over the 
middle stature, full six feet in height, of a straight and handsome 
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form, a man possessing immense strength, of a noble disposition, ever 
ready, even at his own inconvenience, to do all in his power for the 
accommodation of his visitors; and had it not been for the disfigura- 
tion of his face and ears caused by the tatooing, with which ornament 
(according to their notions of beauty) , or mark of merit, he was much 
more distinguished than any other native we saw, he would have been 
a good subject for the study of the sculptor and the painter unitedly; 
but as it was, the effect of this tatooing was to make his skin appear 
as dark as that of any African. This custom is not confined to the 
men, for the women likewise indulge in it in a greater or less degree, 
the same being held in very great estimation, and considered as a 
mark of the highest honor. 

Among the men, there was a prevalent fashion of cutting the 
hair off close to the scalp, as far as the middle of the head, leaving 
on each side a long lock, which was either left hanging loosely down, 
or bound up in a bunch on the crown, according to the pleasure of 
the individual. The women appeared to be divided into two parties 
on this matter: the better class wearing their hair without any kind of 
fixing about it, down the back, or partly over the shoulders in front, 
and also down the back, negligently; while the lower class always cut 
theirs short off. 

Both the men and women were habited alike, the mildness of 
their climate not requiring much clothing; it generally consisted simply 
of a covering around the waist, yet at times a more substantial gar- 
ment was used. 

The men are all well formed, and are exceedingly active, either 
on land or in the water; and the women, were it not for their color, 
which is of a light copper cast, would be considered as beautiful, 
when arrayed in bleached white robes and turbans, their long black 
hair, which they comb as carefully as do our ladies theirs, hanging 
loosely around; their appearance at least is such. Both men and 
women have excellent teeth, as white and sound as one could desire 
to possess. 

They are not so numerous, or warlike, as are the inhabitants of 
the Island of Va Pu, and although at times engaged in wars, particu- 
larly with the tribe situated to the eastward of them, yet in the main 
they appeared to be a peaceable friendly people; this had been their 
bearing towards ourselves, and the universality of this disposition, 
especially with the chiefs, evinced during our stay among them, cer- 
tainly established their claim to our grateful remembrance. 

The harbor of Paypayachee is excellent, and possesses many 
conveniences: it is situated in a conspicuous bay, at the side of which, 
and abreast of the beach, was our anchoring station. In searching and 
sounding we did not discover any rocks, or dangers under the surface 
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of the water, so that a ship may stand boldly in for the sisters (a good 
mark to know the harbor by), when these are passed, hauling up 
towards the beach on the east side, and anchor at such distances 
from the shore as suits, with the water varying in depths of from ten 
to twenty fathoms, according to the distance from the beach. If the 
trade blows far from the northward of east, a large ship had better 
anchor near the sisters, in the passage, and warp in, as the wind from 
the mountains will then be baffling in the bay with variable flaws, 
strong puffs, and with calms, yet a small vessel, or fore and aft 
schooner, can run in even at such times, with perfect safety. 

There are other harbors, as I was informed by the chiefs, 
through Mr. Crook's interpretation, viz. two to the eastward, and one 
to the westward, on the south coast; and also two on the north coast of 
this island. 

The valley which is called Tiuhoy, is in form not unlike a tri- 
angle, being a league or so wide, near the shore, gradually narrow- 
ing as it goes in shore, where at its farthest end are a number of trees, 
while on the two sides are high mountains, being, with the exception 
of now and then a ledge on which are the dwellings of the islanders, 
almost a complete perpendicular wall. As seen immediately after a 
shower, when the sun is up and shining upon the numerous streams 
which then pour down the sides of the mountains, and over the green 
of the valley, looking like so many layers of polished silver; with 
here and there a native's habitation, some built very high up the 
mountain, like so many bird's nests, the valley then presents one of 
the most beautiful and romantic views mortal eye ever beheld. 

This tribe is called the Taeehs, the neighboring tribe in the valley 
to the east of them, Happah, and that to westward the Tiohahs. At the 
period of our arrival, hogs, fowls, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, yams, and 
tarro, were very plenty. 

Their sugar cane I certainly think is the finest as well as the 
largest that is grown. Refreshments we obtained at most reasonable 
rates: a pig, for instance, weighing forty or sixty pounds, was pur- 
chased with a small fish hook, board-nail, or a bit of iron hoop three 
or four inches in length; other articles at a like cheap rate. In the 
workmanship of their war-clubs, spears, clubs, and paddles, their 
canoes, as well as their mother-of-pearl fish hooks, and gear, which 
are all surprisingly neat, and extremely curious, considering they 
were not made with steel or iron tools, but by their rough implements 
of stone, shell, or bone, they have shown themselves to be first-rate 
natural mechanics. We purchased many fathoms of their fishing lines 
and ropes, made from the bark of a tree, both of which were very 
neat articles; the last we found answered as running rigging very well 
indeed. Their war arms consist of the spear, the war-club, and the 
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sling. Their martial music is such as is produced by the drum (a 
hollow log with a sharkskin drawn over each end), and the war conk, 
a large shell of various colors, the whole curiously polished and orna- 
mented with human hair, either braided or in bunches. 

They too were cannibals, or at least so far as the eating of the 
flesh of their enemies makes them such; as a proof of this I observed 
one day while trading with the canoes alongside, something wrapped 
up in some palm leaves, on board of one of them, the native in which 
did not offer it for barter. This was so unusual, that I examined it, 
and found the same to be a piece of human flesh, baked; surprised, I 
shrunk back with horror, and asked him what he was going to do with 
it. The fellow took my meaning, and replaced the leaves around it as 
formerly, only answering, that as it was a part of one of their enemies, 
it was therefore very good food for him, and whenever he was hun- 
gry, he was going to eat it. This, was the only evidence that came 
under my immediate observation: I endeavored to make him com- 
prehend how wicked and awfully disgusting such a practice was; with 
what success, however, I know not. 

When our ship first came in sight of the Marquesas Islands, the 
crew had been gathered together, in order to hear and know a set of 
rules and regulations, that had been prepared for our government in 
all our future dealings and trade with the natives; the penalty for a 
breach of these, was immediate confinement in the ship's run, until 
such times as she should leave the island or place where the fault was 
committed, or if the crime did not warrant so severe a punishment, 
one more proportioned to it was to be inflicted. These were highly 
necessary, for the prevention of mutual imposition; the better to insure 
attention to them, as well as to prevent any one from having an ex- 
cuse for doing wrong, and to superintend the purchasing and selling, 
an officer was daily appointed. He superintended all the business of 
bartering and trading, and inspected all the purchases received on 
board, of whatever kind they might be, while any person wishing to 
possess an article of curiosity, without having the means so to do, had 
them charged to their account on the ship's books. 

To the credit of our crew, there was but one breach of these 
regulations; and this was with a young man who had had in his chest 
an old fish hook, which was noticed by an islander near by, who 
offered to buy the same with one of their curiously fashioned fish 
hooks; this was accepted, and the bargain closed. Shortly after, the 
native being wanted, was called aft by his chief, and appeared with 
the hook in his lips. When asked where he obtained it, he was con- 
fused; the chief then required him to point out from whom it was had, 
when the sailor, apparently just sensible of his fault, acknowledged 
it, and was sent down into the run. His confinement, however, was 
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not very lengthy, for his shipmates all came aft with a petition for his 
release, whereupon, in consideration that it was a first offence, after 
the customary promises of good behavior, better care in future, &c., 
on his part, he was returned to duty. 



PASSAGE FROM NUKU HIVA TO CANTON, 
AND DISCOVERY OF SOME NEW ISLANDS 

MAY 30th, 1798. After the departure of our three friends, as related 
in the preceding chapter, we bore up and stood to the westward along 
the coast, going off before the wind with all sail set. At 6 p.m. the 
north-west point of Nuku Hiva bore E. by N. about five leagues 
distant; the Island of Fatu Hiva then bearing N W. by W. six leagues 
distant. It was now but five or six days since we had first obtained 
sight of the Washington group of islands, during which, a harbor had 
been searched for, and found, water for a long passage had been 
filled, and an abundant stock of excellent refreshments laid in, of 
which the present appearance of our decks gave ample testimony; so 
that the time spent at these most beautiful islands, cannot in anywise 
be said to have been foolishly squandered. 

Among our crew there were some mechanics, all, with one ex- 
ception, first-rate workmen; assisted by the ingenuity and persever- 
ance of these men, we had run a hand-rail, with a straightened sheer 
fore and aft the ship, about a man's height from the deck, the space 
between it and the main rail being filled up with diamond mesh net, 
faced with canvas. This, the better to agree with the bulwarks, was 
painted in a like manner; so that when our boarding netting was 
down, and stowed in form on this rail, it had the exact appearance, at 
a trifling distance, of hammocks laid up in the netting. Our carpenter's 
mate having served at the turning business, also contrived to furnish 
himself a lathe and set of turning tools; with these he had made some 
quakers (wooden, or false guns), which, duly provided by the car- 
penter and armorer with carriages, vents, tompions, aprons, breech- 
ings, all in complete style, and being well painted, were such good 
imitations of the iron guns, as to require a close inspection to detect 
the deception. This may be better conceived from the fact, that when 
sold with the ship on her return to New York, the purchaser, although 
he had been on board daily, while the cargo was being discharged, 
and had stood upon them very frequently, bought them all as so many 
iron guns, but when discovered to him, came with a complaint, assert- 
ing that he had been imposed upon: he looked, as we seamen say, 
"Like one struck all aback," when informed that the inventory merely 
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stated, armed with carriage guns, without specifying the exact num- 
ber. 

So that by these means our little ship was as to her outward ap- 
pearance, completely changed from a merchantman into a man-of- 
war. The individual excepted as above, although entirely ignorant of 
the business for which he shipped, and knowing nothing of even the 
easiest branches of his trade, as a cooper, was nevertheless a good- 
natured fellow, and being willing to learn, was at this time set to work 
to bear his part in the various duties on shipboard, at making buckets, 
kegs, cans, kids, &c., in which he shortly became quite an adept. 

At S a.m. the lookout at the mast-head, gave notice of his seeing 
land in the N. E. This, as we neared it, appeared to be two islands, 
one high and of considerable extent, and the other a low island. The 
first we named New York Island, and the second Nexsen Island, in 
compliment to my friend and owner Mr. Elias Nexsen. The number 
of smokes that could be seen arising in various parts of the land, we 
considered as indications that they were inhabited, but bearing N E. 
by E. from us, at the distance of from four to six leagues, with the 
wind from the E. N. E. did not think proper, particularly as we were 
not in want of anything from them, to waste time in beating up to 
them. At noon, our latitude was 8 13' south, longitude 1413r west; 
at which time the middle of New York Island bore E. by N. eight 
leagues distant. 

June 7th. The trade wind, with which we have been favored for 
the last few days, has blown a moderate breeze during the same, 
varying from the E. to the N. N. E. with occasionally, heavy showers 
of rain. Boobies, man-of-war hawks, small white gulls, tern, or egg- 
birds, in great numbers, always in company, together with many fly- 
ing-fish, of a larger size than ordinary; these were a favorite fish with 
us, and came very opportunely just now, by adding to the variety of 
our dishes. At 4 a.m. crossed the equator for the second time, being 
in longitude 15443' west. 

June 1 1th. Had the trade wind light from the E. S. E. with pass- 
ing clouds; at intervals light showers of rain. At 3 a.m. soon after one 
of these showers, the seamen at the masthead on the lookout, gave 
the cry of "Land ho!" and in reply to the demand of the officer, then 
in charge, of "Where away?" replied, "Direct ahead, and close 
aboard;" the ship under full sail, with steering sails set below and 
aloft, was at this time going before the wind. The orders for the officers 
having charge of the deck, while sailing across this extensive ocean, 
were, in case land, or any dangers should be discovered during the 
night time, for them not to leave the deck to report the same to my- 
self, but to give their immediate attention to the helm and the sails, 
have all hands called, while at the same time by stamping on the 
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deck, over my head, I should be awaked. In the present instance, 
these directions had been promptly complied with, by the officer then 
in charge, so that in a few seconds I reached the deck, just at the 
moment that the lookout again called out, "Breakers close aboard; 9 ' 
the helm was then a lee, at port, and the ship coming fast to the wind 
on her starboard tacks, the studding sails were coming in, and yards 
bracing up, when stepping to the larboard rail, the land was seen 
stretching along in a direction seemingly about north and south, with 
the surf in the western board, as a rain shower passed over, and its 
clearing up enabled us to see it, appearing to be one continued sheet 
of white foam along the horizon, breaking high, with a tremendous 
noise, on the coral reef that bound the coast, and about one mile dis- 
tant from the ship, as seen from the deck. After trimming every sail 
upon the wind, the ship looked about two points off the land, moving 
to the north-east at the rate of two and a half miles per hour, a heavy 
swell or sea from the eastward heaving her to the leeward, as she 
ranged along the land. 

After an hour passed in great anxiety, a point or cape was dis- 
covered off the fore-beam, while as the day began to dawn upon us, 
it was observed that we had fallen in with the land, about four miles 
to the south of the north-east Cape, 8 from which we were now gaining 
an offing to the north, and whence the land tended away to the west- 
ward The ship had not gained over two miles to the northward of 
this cape, when it became suddenly calm, and by 8 a.m. the leeward 
swell or sea had hove her much more than a mile along the coast to 
the westward of this cape. 

In this instance, we narrowly escaped shipwreck, as on sounding 
with the boat, for the purpose of ascertaining if such would probably 
have been the case, we were led to infer as much from our not being 
able, with fifty fathoms of line, to obtain bottom at a cable's length 
from the coral reef which binds the shore, so that had the calm hap- 
pened only two hours sooner, it would unquestionably have taken 
place. At 10 a.m. a sea breeze from the north-east sprang up, where- 
upon we bore away, and sailed along the northern coast to the west- 
ward: this island appeared to be one of some extent, and the group to 
consist of three, all within sight at the same time, and laying in such 
position to each other, as in some measure to form a triangle. The 
north and south islands were each about nine miles in length; the 

8 Which we named Cape Bnntnall (after our meritorious first officer, now 
Captain Brmtaall, a gentleman of much nautical information, residing in the city 
of New Haven, and who, subsequently to this, has been in command of a ship 
for many voyages, in the business of seal fishery and commercial trade to the 
Pacifies and Canton, and while thus engaged, has paid for duties on China goods, 
many thousand dollars, the result of his great industry and perseverance, into the 
United States treasury). 
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other, the easternmost one, stretching to the northward and south- 
ward, and adjacent to the eastern ends of the two first mentioned, was 
about six miles in length, the whole three forming a most spacious 
bay, with good anchorage and good harbors. At noon, being off the 
north-west port, we hauled in under easy sail, over a bank which lays 
off the western end of the islands, where a ship, abreast of a passage 
into the bay, may anchor under their lee. 

On gaining this position we hove to, hoisted out the boat, 
manned her, and pulled up through the passage. The landing we 
found perfectly smooth, and effected by resting the bows of the boat 
on a small sandy beach, at the starboard hand, as we passed into the 
bay. On the south island, and near by a grove of cocoa-nut trees, 
whose fruit then lay strewed around, covering the ground from one to 
three feet deep, and seemed to have ripened and thus fallen for 
many years past, our boat's crew, having formed themselves in a 
line from these to the boat, very quickly loaded her from the upper 
course of those nuts which had fallen last, by passing them briskly 
from one to another; meanwhile, I employed myself in taking a kind 
of fish, much like the striped bass. Of these there were great quan- 
tities continually crowding against the boat, so that it was an easy 
matter to spear and take them, without letting the shaft of the grains 
go out of the hand. After getting upwards of fifty, weighing from five 
to twelve pounds each, I desisted, supposing that this number would 
be full as many as we could consume on board ship before they should 
spoil: when cooked, they were found to be very finely flavored, and 
good eating. The sharks here are very numerous, and while the boat 
was on her passage into the bay, before she entered the pass, they be- 
came so exceedingly ravenous around her, and so voracious withal, 
as frequently to dart at, and seize upon her rudder and the oars, 
leaving thereon many marks of their sharp teeth and powerful jaws; 
but so soon as she left the pass and entered within the bay, they 
deserted her, their stations being instantly occupied by multitudes of 
fish, less rapacious, yet infinitely more valuable. When the boat was 
loaded, accompanied by an officer, the steward going along, we took a 
stroll into the interior for a few minutes, among the upland grass and 
groves of various kinds of trees, without being able to discover any of 
the valuable bread-fruit tree. At the barren spots, the birds, boobies, 
noddies, and the like, were quietly setting on their nests, so fearless 
and gentle, as to be easily taken by the hand; yet in self defense, 
sometimes pecking sufficiently hard to draw blood. Amongst the 
birds, was one species about the size of our robin; with a breast of 
scarlet colored feathers, the under portion of the body being finished 
off with bright red, the neck of a golden color, back a lively green, 
with a yellow beak, except the very points, which were of a light 
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dun color, the wings and tail being both of a jet black, and the last 
tipped off with white: it was a most beautiful and lovely bird, with its 
brilliant and richly variegated plumage. We were much chagrined, 
while observing these, to see a man-of-war hawk flying by with one 
in his mouth, apparently having just caught it. At 6 p.m. returned to 
the ship, with the result of our afternoon's operations. 

There were no signs nor vestige of habitation discovered by us 
during our perambulations, from which we could infer that mortal 
ever had placed his foot upon these shores, previous to the date of our 
arrival; still Captain Donald Mackay, in a vessel under the agency of 
the author, a few years after their discovery, being at anchor some 
weeks at Fanning's Island, while procuring a cargo of beach la mer, 
turtle shell, &c. for the China market, reported on his return home, 
that during this stay he frequently walked into the interior, and in one 
of these walks had come across some heaps of stones, which, to all 
appearance, from their order and regularity, were thus placed by the 
hands of men, although from the coat or crust of weather moss with 
which they are covered, it must have been at some very remote date. 
Being prompted by curiosity, and a desire for further information 
upon this subject, he caused one of these piles to be removed, and 
found it to contain, a foot or two under the surface of the ground, a 
stone case, filled with ashes, fragments of human bones, stone, shell, 
and bone tools, various ornaments, spear and arrow heads of bone 
and stone, &c. 

These islands are situated in latitude 35r30" north, longitude 
15912'30" west, and as before stated, are three in number, ex- 
clusive of the islets. We gave them the name of Fanning's Islands, 
and by this they have been recorded, and remain on the charts in 
use. 9 There is sufficient depth of water through the passage for any 
merchant ship to pass in, and on the inner or bay side is smooth and 
convenient anchoring, which, together with the abundance of wood 
and water, the tropical fruits, best of fresh fish, and excellent turtle, 
here to be obtained, make this a very desirable place, for the refitting 
of a ship, and refreshing a crew. The soil, generally speaking, as it ap- 
peared throughout the interior, was rich and luxunant. The anchor- 
ing, on the bank off the western ends, and under the lee of the is- 
lands, is from twenty to thirty fathoms, over a sandy bottom: this, as 
the trade winds here prevail, will be found to be a smooth and easy 
roadstead; in the ebb and flow of the tide, the current runs in and out 
of this bay. 

Having recruited our stock of fire wood, as well as a goodly 
quantity of cocoa-nuts, at 7 p.m. we weighed anchor, and sailed from 
Fanning's Islands, then steered under a moderate trade breeze, to 

9 Now Washington, Palmyra and Fanning Islands. W. T. 
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the N. W. by W. the weather fair and pleasant, attended by a smooth 
swell of the sea from the eastward. 

A little before noon, June 12th, the seaman at the mast-head 
again called out, "Land ho!" adding, that the same was half a point 
off the lee-bow. At meridian, this newly discovered island bore west 
by north four leagues distance. This, was of a much greater elevation 
than Farming's Island, and was, moreover, covered with plants or 
grass, presenting to our eyes a beautiful, green, and flourishing ap- 
pearance. With the unanimous approbation of every individual on 
board, both officers and seamen, and with feelings of pride for our 
country, we named this, Washington Island, after President Washing- 
ton, the father of his country. 

Having but recently obtained a bounteous supply of refresh- 
ments, there was no necessity for our making a landing here, although 
the trees and green foliage, among which we plainly saw the tall 
cocoa-nut tree, presented a very strong inducement for us so to do, but 
passed it to the south, we then steering to the west. At 2 p.m. our ship 
was abreast of the island, having it between one and two miles distant, 
off the starboard beam. The waters now, were filled with a vast 
many fish of different kinds: of these we caught with the grains 
several excellent well-fed fellows, much resembling the king fish 
taken in the West India seas. 

There can be no doubt but that at this island a vessel might ob- 
tain an abundant supply of excellent refreshments for her crew. As at 
Fanning's Islands, so here, we could perceive no tokens of its being 
at all inhabited. Washington Island is in latitude 445' north, longi- 
tude 1608' west, and lies in a N. W. by W. direction from Fanning's 
Island, at a distance of some twenty-seven leagues. As we passed it, 
we discovered a coral or sand bank off its western side, extending a 
mile and a half from the shore, where it appeared a ship might 
come to anchor: from the south-west point, a coral reef, on which the 
sea breaks, puts out into the sea about a quarter cf a mile. We left this 
beautiful island under a whole sail breeze, and at 6 pm. it bore 
E. S. E. at a distance of about six leagues. From the many flocks of 
birds hovering over and around us at this time, particularly a small 
dark brown bird, with a white crown, which had not before been seen 
so far from the land, we were inclined to think that still more land 
existed in our vicinity; yet were not able to discover any other, not- 
withstanding we had remarkably fine weather, and kept constantly 
a sharp lookout aloft for the purpose. 

June 14th. Although somewhat foggy around the horizon, yet 
we had the weather quite pleasant, with a brisk trade breeze, nor has 
there been any necessity, while sailing over or across the western part 
of this extensive Pacific ocean, to lay the ship by a single night, 
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through fear of running her upon any hidden danger, the weather 
having been remarkably fine all the time, with moderate trade winds, 
ever keeping a good lookout, and believing ourselves perfectly secure 
from this precaution; as usual attended by a great many of the 
feathered race, our constant companions. In this manner prosecuting 
our voyage, it seemed more like a sailing excursion, or party of 
pleasure, at least this portion of it, than what it in fact was. 

The following occurrence, although bordering upon, and seem- 
ingly partaking of the miraculous, did nevertheless, actually take 
place. At nine o'clock in the evening, my customary hour for retiring, 
I had as usual repaired to my berth, enjoying perfect good health, 
but between the hours of nine and ten found myself, without being 
sensible of any movement or exertion in getting there, on the upper 
steps of the companion-way. I suddenly awoke, and after exchanging 
a few words with the commanding officer, who was walking the deck, 
returned to my berth, thinking how strange it was, for I never before 
had walked in my sleep. Again I was occupying the same position to 
the great surprise of the officer (not more so than to myself), after 
having slept some twenty minutes or the like: here, upon observing the 
glittering stars overhead, and feeling the night air, I was preparing to 
return to the cabin, after answering in the affirmative his inquiry 
whether Captain Fanning was well; why, or what it was, that had 
thus brought me twice to the companion-way, I was quite unable to 
tell, but lest there should be any portion of vigilance unobserved by 
those then in charge, I inquired how far he was able to see around the 
ship; he replied, that although a little hazy, he thought he could 
distinctly see land or danger a mile or two, adding, that the lookout 
was regularly relieved every half hour, in reply to my question if such 
was the case. There was something very singular in all this, and with 
a strange sensation upon my mind, after what had passed, I again re- 
turned to my berth. What was my astonishment on finding myself the 
third time in the same place! yet with this addition: I had now, with- 
out being aware of it, put on my outer garments, and hat; it was then 
I conceived some danger was nigh at hand, and determined me upon 
laying the ship to for the night; she was at this time under full sail, 
going at the rate of five or six miles per hour; all her light sails were 
accordingly taken in, the topsails were single reefed, and the ship 
brought to forthwith on a wind: leaving directions with the officer in 
charge to tack every hour, and the same to be passed to the officer 
who should relieve him at twelve o'clock, so that by these means we 
might maintain our present station as near as possible until morning; 
I added a request that he would call me at daylight, since himself 
would then be on the watch. He was surprised, and looking at me in 
astonishment, appeared half to hesitate whether to obey, in all 
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probability supposing me to be out of my mind. I observed to him, 
however, that I was perfectly well, and possessed of my right senses, 
but that something, what it was I could not tell, required that these 
precautionary measures should be studiously observed. After leaving 
these necessary directions, a few minutes before eleven I once more 
retired, and remained undisturbed, enjoying a sound sleep, until 
called at daylight by the officer. He reported the weather then to be, 
as it had been during the night, much the same as the evening previ- 
ous, with a fine trade wind from E. N. E. Giving him directions to 
keep the ship off her course and make all sail, after attending to some 
little duties, I followed to the deck just as the topmost rays of the sun 
came peering above a clear eastern horizon. 

The officers and watch were busily engaged in the washing of 
decks, and attending to those various duties which claim attention at 
this portion of the twenty-four hours. All was activity and bustle, ex- 
cept with the helmsman: even the man on the lookout was for a 
moment called from his especial charge, and was then engaged in 
reeving and sending down on deck the steering sail haulyards. This 
induced me to walk, after taking a few turns back and forth on the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, over to the lee quarter, not ex- 
pecting, however, to make any discovery, but solely to take a look 
ahead; in a moment the whole truth Sashed before my eyes, as I 
caught sight of breakers, mast high, directly ahead, and towards 
which our ship was fast sailing. 

Instantly the helm was put a lee, the yards all braced up, and 
sails trimmed by the wind, as the man aloft, in a stentorian voice, 
called out, "Breakers! breakers ahead!" This was a sufficient response 
to the inquiring look of the officer, as perceiving the manoeuvre, 
without being aware of the cause, he had gazed upon me to find if or 
no I was crazed; now, however, casting a look at the foaming break- 
ers, his face, from a Sush of red, had assumed a death-like paleness. 
Still no man spake: all was silence, except the needed orders as 
promptly executed, every man moved, and every operation was per- 
formed in the manner, and with the precision that necessarily at- 
tends the conduct of an orderly and correct crew. 

The ship was now sailing on the wind, and the roaring of the 
herculean breakers under her lee, at a short mile's distance, was 
distinctly heard, as the officer to whom the events of the past night 
were familiar, came aft to me, and with the voice and look of a man 
deeply impressed with some solemn convictions, said, "Surely, Sir, 
Providence has a care over us, and has kindly directed us again in the 
road of safety. I cannot speak my feelings, for it seems to me, after 
what has passed during the night and now also appears before my 
eyes, as if I had just awaked in another world." "Why, Sir," con- 
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tinued he, "half an hour's farther run from where we lay by in the 
night, would have cast us on that fatal spot, where we must all cer- 
tainly have been lost. If we have, because of the morning haze 
around the horizon, got so near this appalling danger in broad day- 
light, what, Sir, but the hand of Providence, has kept us clear of it 
through the night." With him I perfectly agreed, and answered, that 
we should now be truly thankful to that Heavenly and protecting 
Being. But urgent and imperative calls for attention to our perilous 
situation, forbade at present any farther remarks; the officer forth- 
with took the glass, and went aloft for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the ship was nearest to the north or south end of the reef, as 
also whether we were likely to weather and clear it on this tack. 

I freely confess, that this premonition, so unusual, and the trans- 
actions therewith connected, are deeply impressed upon my mind, as 
an evidence of the Divine superintendence, and there, ever will re- 
main so firmly imprinted, how could they otherwise be? as never 
to be erased All hands, by this time made acquainted with the dis- 
covery, and the danger they had so narrowly escaped, were gathered 
on deck; gazing upon the breakers with serious yet thoughtful coun- 
tenances. We were so fortunate as to weather the breakers on our 
stretch to the north, and had a fair view and overlook of them from 
aloft. It was a coral reef or shoal, in the form of a crescent, about six 
leagues in extent from north to south; under its lee, and within the 
compass of the crescent, there appeared to be white and shoal water. 
We did not discover a foot of ground, rock, or sand, above water, 
where a boat might have been hauled up; of course had our ship 
run on it in the night, there can be no question but we should all have 
perished. 

Bearing away again on our course around its northern side, I 
went aloft, and with the aid of the glass could plainly see the land 
over it, far in the south; yet regretting very much that we were not 
able to spare time to make a lengthy visit, the better to ascertain its 
extent and productions; but this we could not, in justice to all inter- 
ested, undertake. The shoal is situated in latitude 6 15' north, and 
longitude 162 18' west. 

Captain D. Mackay, formerly spoken of, in command of the 
schooner Brothers, under the agency of the author, visited this land, 
which has received the name of Palmyra's Island, a few years after 
our discovery of it, while prosecuting his voyage in search of beach la 
mer, turtle shell, &c., for the Canton market, and has given the fol- 
lowing particulars thereof. "Palmyra's Island lies in latitude 549' 
north, longitude 16223' west, is about three leagues in extent, and 
has two lagoons on it, in the westernmost of which, there is twenty 
fathoms of water over a coral and sandy bottom: the approach to the 
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western part of the island is rendered dangerous on account of the 
coral rocks, just below the surface of the water, which extend out from 
the shore to the distance of three leagues; but on the northwest side 
there is anchorage three-quarters of a mile from the reef, in eighteen 
fathoms." 

It was thought after this escape, considering also the valuable 
cargo our ship had on board, to be too hazardous to continue any 
farther in a route so entirely new and untraversed. We therefore 
hauled the ship up to the northward, and soon after getting into the 
usual track of the Spanish Manilla ships, steered a course for the 
Island of Tinian; consequently in a path so often sailed over, we 
were not in any probability likely to make any farther discoveries 
while on this passage. 

June 16th. Had a strong gale or fresh trade from the north-east, 
accompanied at intervals with squalls. This day we made use of the 
last of our stock of plantains and bananas, laid in at Nuku Hiva; 
had yet, however, so good a store of cocoa-nuts, yams, and potatoes 
remaining, that every man received one each per day. Latitude at 
noon, 935' north, longitude 16714' west. Among the other birds 
around the ship this day, we saw a Port Egmont or Cape Hen. Our 
route, from about five degrees to the south of the equator to our 
present situation, must be excellent sperm whale ground, for scarcely 
a day has passed, but we had sight of those valuable fish, oft-times 
in very great shoals, more particularly about the equator, and in 
the vicinity of Fanning's Island and the Washington group. 

June 29th. Had pleasant weather, attended with a light trade 
wind: the ship was this morning surrounded with the man-of-war 
hawks, boobies, tropics, and a variety of small birds, among which 
was a species much like a small white gull; from this we were in- 
duced to believe that we had passed Gasper's Island sometime dur- 
ing the latter part of the past night. Latitude, at noon, 1448' north, 
longitude 19223' west. 10 This day tried and found the current to set 
N. by E. at the rate of half a mile per hour: for the several days 
past it has been northerly. 

July 4th. We had a light trade breeze, with delightful weather, 
all of which was very fortunate for us, as by this means we were, in 
some small degree at least, and to the best of our capacities, keen ap- 
petites, and plenty of edibles considered, enabled to add to the re- 
joicings at home our mite, in the good old fashioned ways of enjoying 
a holiday. Butchered our last Nuku Hiva hog, and with a full allow- 
ance of fresh pork, yams, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, plum pudding, 
and the like savory dishes, managed matters to have a pretty jovial 
10 Or 16737' east W. T. 
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time of it, topping all off with a moderate glass to prevent our chok- 
ing. "Hail Columbia! happy land/' concluding the feast, and bring- 
ing therewith very forcibly to our minds, the thoughts of "Home, 
sweet home!" In the evening, a noddy lit on the yawl boat in the 
tackles at the ship's stern, and suffered itself to be taken, apparently 
nothing loth to assist in celebrating this our national anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. After suitably feeding, we al- 
lowed him to have his liberty again. 

On the fourteenth, had a strong trade wind from E. by S. Had 
had during the night, squalls of rain; at sunrise, however, it cleared 
up, and gave us our former fair weather. At 10 a.m. the seaman at 
the mast-head on the lookout, gave the welcome cry of "Land ho!" 
bearing W. by N. distant about seven leagues. This proved to be the 
Island of Tinian. At meridian, the south point of Tinian bore W. by 
N. half N. three leagues distant; made preparation then, by bending 
the cables, to bring the ship to an anchor. At 2 p.m. we were abreast 
of the south point, and began to open the bay at the southwest part 
of the island, where, laying at the inner side of the reef, near to the 
shore, a wreck was brought to our view; upon which discovery, we set 
the American colors. An hour after, brought the ship to anchor in 
seventeen fathoms of water, over a bottom of coral rock and sand; 
the south point of the island then bearing S. by E. and the north-west 
point N. W. half N. After having the ship's sails furled, a boat was 
hoisted out, manned and armed, and proceeded for the shore, where 
several men could be seen near the wreck, which, as we drew to- 
wards it, proved to be that of a ship of between three and four hun- 
dred tons, bilged, and laying over on her side. While passing through 
the passage in the reef by the wreck, it had been noticed that many 
of the persons on the beach were Malays, and it was therefore 
thought to be at least the most prudent step for us to be on our 
guard, and make use of all proper caution in approaching them. As 
our boat came within a few yards of the shore, the men ceased row- 
ing and lay on their oars, until it was ascertained who they were. 
On hailing the person who appeared to have command, motioned to 
his men to fall back, at the same time himself coming forward, and 
answering in English, that he was the commanding officer of the crew 
belonging to the wrecked vessel: he, advanced to meet us, as we 
landed from the boat, and after shaking hands, gave me to under- 
stand his name to be Swain, that he was an American, and was born 
in Nantucket, held the station of first officer on board the lost vessel, 
and, since the death of the captain, was of course in the chief com- 
mand, soliciting my assistance in behalf of himself and shipwrecked 
companions; to this I could but reply, that as it was the bounden 
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duty of every man to render all the assistance in his power, to his 
fellow-creatures in distress, he with his friends might rely upon re- 
ceiving mine. 

He then proceeded, in answer to my inquiries, how many per- 
sons there were in all of his company, to state, there were three 
females, and twenty-one males, viz., the captain's widow, her serv- 
ant woman, and a female infant, two years of age; three officers, 
six British seamen, nine Lascars, and eleven Malays; while as he 
thus finished his statement, giving us an invitation to visit their 
habitations. These we found pleasantly situated on a beautiful lawn, 
surrounded by, and having at suitable distances about the same, 
stately trees, the whole appearing to be a cool and most delightful 
residence. The first house we arrived at was that belonging to the 
captain's widow, to whom I was now introduced by Mr. Swain: she 
was a very lady-like woman, of an easy and graceful demeanor, 
about thirty years of age, at the moment somewhat unwell, in conse- 
quence of the shock she had experienced, from our vessel's coming so 
suddenly to view, and although getting gradually more composed, yet 
considerable anxiety still remained depicted upon her countenance. 
From Mr. Swain it appeared, that this lady was engaged upon some 
household matters in doors, while the servant woman, at the time 
busy in front of the house, was the first to notice the approach of 
our ship by the south head of the bay; it was this woman's ex- 
claiming, "A ship! A ship!" that brought the mistress to the door, 
who, on beholding a vessel so near, and under full sail towards them, 
swooned away, and fell to the floor, nor was she brought to herself 
again until we were on the point of anchoring; not neglecting, 
while thus recovering, to offer up a thankful prayer to Heaven, for so 
bright a prospect of deliverance from her present situation, and a 
restoration once more to her country and friends. The lady herself 
observed, that the moment our flag was seen flying at the mizen, it 
at once told them the stranger belonged to a Christian country; this 
of itself being a sufficient guaranty that her commander would not 
refuse herself and child a passage to her friends. I assured her, that 
together with the infant and servant maid, she was very welcome to, 
and should have as comfortable accommodations as our little ship 
could possibly afford, while on the passage. With many expressions 
of thankfulness on her part, for thus answering her expectations, we 
were invited to take a cup of tea previous to returning to the vessel, 
which of course we did not decline, but accepted with pleasure; and 
then proceeded to the next house, which was the officer's lodge: 
nearly in a line with these, were three others, for the seamen, Las- 
cars, and Malays, the whole forming an oblong square, and erected 
by means of piles driven into the ground, other pieces connecting 
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these at the tops, having a sharp roof thatched with palm leaves, and 
the turf flooring kept neat and clean by means of mats, of which 
they had great plenty, made them very comfortable; the men ap- 
peared to be under entire subjection to their officers, and quite con- 
tent. 

Within a few feet of the most inland lodge, was a well of the 
aborigines, or ancient inhabitants of the island; this, walled up in a 
very neat manner with hewn stone, tapering from the top to the bot- 
tom, was fifteen feet diameter at the top, and five at the bottom, with 
a flight of thirty-six stone steps on its south side, descending to the wa- 
ter, which was very good. Near by this, piled up in an oblong heap, un- 
der cover of the ship's sails, was her valuable cargo of silks, teas, &c., 
and buried in an appropriate grove, on the side of the lawn near to 
their habitations, were the remains of their captain. 

The habitation of Mrs. McClannon (the captain's widow), 
where we now repaired to fulfill our engagement, was found in very 
neat order: it was about twenty-four feet by twelve, the inner walls 
being hung round with blue nankeen, a screen of the white, separating 
the farther end of the room into a lodging apartment. We found 
the tea table already set, and most bountifully furnished with what 
was a very agreeable picnic for persons from a long voyage, viz., 
baked bread, fruit, broiled chickens, beef steaks, and China sweet- 
meats, to which was added an excellent cup of tea; events during 
their residence on the island, and other agreeable conversation, soon 
bringing the hour for returning to the ship at hand. 

From the following particulars, as given me, at my request, by 
Mr. Swain, it appeared, that their ship was an English vessel, the an- 
nual supply ship from the Honorable British East India Company at 
Canton, for the British settlement at Sidney in New South Wales, 
with a full cargo on board, consisting of teas, silks, nankeens, China 
ware, sugar, rice, sam shu (a Chinese liquor), ginger, candy, and 
spices. They had, on leaving Macao, crossed the China Sea, and 
passed Formosa, when on gaining the longitude of Japan, were met 
by severe storms, so straining to the ship as caused her to leak badly. 
When built, this ship had been iron fastened, then sheathed with inch 
boards, put on with iron nails, her bottom coppered over this sheath- 
ing; this, at the time they encountered the gales and storms spoken 
of, was worn thin, and was continually breaking and pealing off, 
while the iron nails by which the board sheathing was fastened, were 
eaten off by the copper, so that the sheathing would start and come 
from the ship's bottom, thus leaving the main plank exposed; the 
oakum had also, from long standing, become defected, and from 
the ship's motion, washed out of the seams, so that the leaks rapidly 
increased; to remedy this unfortunate state of things, their captain 
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had judged it most prudent to bear away for this island, supposing 
that by laying her on the beach within the reef, she might be repaired. 
Arrived at this island, they became fully satisfied, after a survey 
and inspection, that it was utterly impossible for them to prosecute 
their voyage any farther, until the seams were recalked, as then she 
was only kept from sinking by continual pumping. To accomplish 
their determination of warping the ship through, and within the 
reef, then to take out her cargo previous to hauling her on the beach, 
to proceed with the needed repairs, they had just commenced, as 
a gale arose, by which the ship was cast on the reef where she now 
lay, and bilged; not, however, until they had succeeded in getting 
out the major part of the cargo. 

It was now upward of thirteen months since this ship had been 
cast away; the crew, however, were so happy as to be thrown on one 
of the most fertile spots in the world; they had tamed a milk cow, a 
few young cattle, a number of swine, and domestic fowls; these all 
run wild. They had, moreover, a large supply of bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, and many other excellent tropical fruits, besides which, their 
cargo, from its assorted character, furnished them with suitable 
clothing, as well as some of the most to be wished for articles for the 
table; so that they were only to be considered as suffering from the 
want of society. This had been the case with the lady more particu- 
larly, since the misfortune and its consequent fatigue had so pressed 
upon his mind, as to throw the captain into a violent fever, which in 
a very few days had caused his death. 

A hunting party of Malays and Lascars was sent out by Mr. 
Swain, who had the goodness to offer us some fresh beef, to procure 
from among the wild herd a young heifer for this purpose. Noticing 
that they took only a couple of sharp hangers and knives, I inquired 
what they were going to do with these: in reply, Mr. Swain related 
their manner of taking these animals. The prairies where the numer- 
ous herds of wild cattle are in the habit of grazing, are covered with 
rich feed; around these are thick woods, impenetrable by reason of 
the underbrush, reed, vines, &c., excepting by such paths as the cattle 
had worn in passing to and from one prairie to another; these paths 
are so narrow as to oblige the cattle to go along in single file. Two 
men were usually posted in ambush in these narrow ways, some few 
feet apart, so that should the first one miss giving a deadly stroke, 
the second would complete the business: these being stationed, the 
others of the party make a circuit at a suitable distance, until they 
were arrived on the opposite side of the prairie in sight of the herd, 
when driving them off, the cattle always following the leader (a large 
bull), in Indian file, went by the two first mentioned men; they were 
allowed to pass until an animal to their liking was approaching, 
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when the first man would strike at and endeavor to cut the ham 
strings; if he is so fortunate as to cut both, the creature instantly 
falls, and is butchered on the spot, the meat being cut into pieces 
sufficient for a load for each person; if not, the second seldom fails 
in accomplishing this end. 

The party sent out this time, returned in less than two hours, 
with the several portions of a fine fat young animal, to be sent on 
board for the ship's company. 

After returning to the ship, it became necessary to hold a con- 
sultation, to arrange sundry matters, and make some suitable prepa- 
rations for the reception of our new and unfortunate friends, and 
their accommodations during the passage to Macao; this we were en- 
abled to do by dividing our after cabin, for the greater comfort of 
the females, into two parts, the other being reserved for the officers; 
afterwards receiving six boxes and trunks of silk goods, which, to- 
gether with their luggage, considering the size of our vessel and her 
full cargo, was all that could be taken on board, and these only for 
the benefit and by the desire of the widow and officers. 

July 17th. The same pleasant weather which has favored us so 
long still continues, as well as the moderate trade wind. Having ob- 
tained wood, water, some refreshments, and an addition to our stock 
of provisions, of some rice, tea, sugar, &c. a young bullock, several 
hogs, and poultry, we were now well furnished for the passage to 
Macao. 

It was upon Mr. Swain's proposition, decided to take the Lascars 
along, and leave the Malays on the island, in consequence of a quar- 
rel that had taken place while the boats were employed in trans- 
porting our passengers on board ship with the seamen and their 
luggage, between them, in which the Malays, intoxicated with the 
sam shu, had fallen upon the Lascars, and beat and wounded one of 
the latter seriously, by stabbing him with a cruse or dagger, so that 
he became faint and feeble from loss of blood, before we were able 
to get him on board and dress his wounds; he, however, by good 
nursing and attendance gradually recovered, and by the time of our 
arrival at Macao was nearly healed. This we the more readily acceded 
to, because that it was Mr. Swain's intention to charter a vessel, and 
return from Macao to this island for the cargo; the Malays, moreover, 
would have plenty of provisions, and even the comforts of life, so 
that there could be no likelihood of want overtaking them previous 
to his return, to which a farther consideration was the smallness of 
our ship, the quantity of water she could with other things carry, be- 
ing only a moderate allowance for the company with a fair passage, 
exclusive of the Malays. 

Being all ready for sea, we weighed anchor and made sail, leav- 
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ing the eleven Malays in possession of the island, as well as in charge 
of the wreck and cargo, until Mr. Swain's return, which was in 
the space of about five months, as I subsequently learned. Until we 
drew near the entrance of the China Sea, the weather continued 
much the same as for many days back, at intervals with heavy 
squalls of wind and rain, though generally with a brisk trade wind. 
August 3d. Our lookout gave the welcome notice of land in the 
W. S. W. about ten leagues off; this proved to be two of the 
Babuyane Islands, the wind at the time a light breeze from the 
E. S. E., weather very pleasant. During the night the wind veered 
around to the S. S. E. and at noon the next day we were about 
midway between the two northward and eastward islands, the south- 
ernmost bearing S. S. E., the northernmost N. N. E. A great deal of 
drift stuff was now about the ship, such as trees, bamboo, straw, and 
grass weed. Our observed latitude at this time was 1928 / north, 
having made 2341 / west longitude from Tinian. At 1 p m. had sight 
of Cape Bojeadore, on Luzon, bearing S. by E. twelve leagues dis- 
tant, at the same time the westernmost island of the Babuyane group 
bore E. by S. half S. 

These islands are twelve in number, and are all elevated or 
high land; from the N. E. part of them a long reef of rocks puts off 
in the same direction; some of these are so prominent as at the dis- 
tance of four leagues or thereabouts to appear very much like ships 
under sail. Among these islands we found strong irregular currents. 
The ship's course was now to cross the China Sea, for Macao. 

August 5th. The winds were light and variable, the weather still 
pleasant, the sea as smooth as a mirror, here and there parcels of 
drift, trees, &c. with many dolphin and other fish about the ship. 
By the fifth day after we had made our passage across the China 
Sea, having then a moderate royal studding sail breeze from the 
eastward; this, at eight in the morning, brought us in sight of the 
grand Ladrone Island, then bearing N. half E. about ten leagues 
distant; on sounding, we had thirty-eight fathoms water, soft muddy 
bottom. At two p.m. the wind dying away, we came to anchor in 
twenty fathoms; at day-break, weighed anchor again, the wind from 
the E. by N. and stood in shore, where we received a Chinese pilot. 
The wind soon after veering around ahead, brought us once more to 
anchor in eight fathoms muddy bottom, the grand Ladrone bearing 
east, the island, with the representation of a ship's mizen on it, then 
bearing W. by S. There were a number of Chinese fishing vessels 
around our ship just at this time; many, as they sailed along, dragging 
extended between two of their boats a lengthy seine. One of these 
couple, during the middle watch of the night, was forced by the cur- 
rent athwart our hawse, so that the net or seine as extended, got foul 
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of the cable, and in their anxiety to clear themselves without our 
knowledge, or giving us any alarm, they neglected to answer the hail 
of our Chinese pilot, whom the officer of the watch had requested to 
find out the object the two vessels had in view in taking that station; 
the poor pilot, receiving no answer, was sadly frightened, and in- 
stantly declared them to be Ladrones (pirates), who were cutting 
away the cable, to tow the ship ashore. This report the officer thought 
proper to give me, and as some addition to the confusion, the order 
to call the men to quarters greatly alarmed the females, and brought 
them in the cabin; yet for their terror, there was some cause, as pre- 
vious to the ship's sailing from Macao on their late unfortunate voy- 
age, the British East India Company's packet, bound from Manilla 
to Macao, had been captured in a situation near to our own, by a 
party of those Ladrones or pirates, and after a severely contested ac- 
tion, all on board, with the exception of two, were put to death: 
this affair coming fresh to the widow's mind, and hearing the above 
order, induced her to conceive a repetition of it, or at least a severe 
struggle was about to take place. When upon deck, I found the pilot 
greatly concerned about his head, which he was certain the Ladrones 
would cut off, and not answering his call was sufficient to make him 
believe these, were pirates. By getting a spring to the cable, to veer 
it, and bring our battery to bear, we were ready to settle the matter 
very shortly; but unwilling, through mistake, however sure the pilot 
might be, to injure any subject of the Chinese emperor, we hailed 
them again. Still no reply: the sentry was then ordered to discharge 
his piece over their boats, so that no one might be injured; on thus 
doing, the spell was soon broken; for their women began screaming 
and crying in great style, giving us to know that they were fisher- 
men, whose nets were entangled with the ship's cable, which they 
were endeavoring to clear. We found, indeed, that they were only 
poor fishermen, who had on board their several families. At day 
break, when the cable was hove in, their net was found so entangled 
and wound around, that we were obliged to cut it into several pieces 
before it was cleared; this was a source of much grief to the two 
skippers (but it could not be avoided), for now they could not pro- 
cure any chow chow (victuals) until the net was first taken on 
shore and mended. We explained to them the imprudence of their 
conduct, and the risk they had run in not answering, while at the 
same time, to assist the poor creatures, a cum show (gift) of rice, 
sugar, and some provisions was given them, and to their children a 
Spanish dollar each, as a fund to repair their damage: this produced 
in return many appeals to Chin Chin ing Josh (the name of their 
God) for blessings in our behalf, the women patting their little ones, 
and thanking us as long as their voices could be heard. 
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TRANSACTIONS AT MACAO AND CANTON 

EARLY in the morning of August 13th, 1798, our pilot had the ship 
under way again; wind light from S. S. E. and at 8 p.m. brought her 
to an anchor in Macao road, having the city in full view before 
us. After breakfast the following morning, accompanied by Mr. 
Swain, I landed at the city, where for a commencement I was met 
by an unexpected difficulty, and one that at first was like to have 
caused a vast deal of trouble before it was removed; this was because 
we had on board the English female passengers, whom the governor, 
a mandarin of high grade, declared he would not only not allow to 
land, but must also refuse a chop (permit) and pilot to enable us to 
proceed to Canton. Their China custom, which amounts to law, re- 
quiring the ship to depart and carry them away, chop chop (im- 
mediately). "It no have China custom; how can strange woman come 
on shore in Chinese country? No can do, loo this act," con- 
clusively argued the mandarin, as he turned upon his heel; the mat- 
ter in his opinion admitting of no farther discussion. Not much 
enlightened, or greatly pleased with this sublime reasoning, I re- 
turned on board, rather heavy hearted at so dark a beginning, but 
nevertheless determined to try again. Next morning, waited upon the 
mandarin again, but found him as stubborn as ever, and for my far- 
ther information, was told that the decree of the Celestial Emperor, 
required all ships bringing foreign females, to give heavy bonds, that 
they would take them away again when they sailed, misfortune and 
distress, as in the present instance, being of no consequence; they 
could not be permitted to land, until these bonds were given, even at 
Macao, a Portuguese city, lest by some means they should get to Can- 
ton by land. 

The Hon. Mr. Hall, President of the Council of the British East 
India Company's Factory at Canton, was then at Macao; by him I 
was received with much cordiality, and after expressing many thanks 
for my conduct, he kindly assisted me, and also made every possible 
exertion to obtain relief, and liberate our ship; still without the small- 
est probability of success. Nothing was sufficient to induce these 
officers to vary or make any allowance for a case (as this) not con- 
templated by their laws. Afraid of having his head taken off, the 
mandarin always replied, "It no have China custom; how can, do." 
Thus the second, and third, and fourth days in like manner were 
passed, with just about as much encouragement on the last, as on the 
first, and moreover, being daily harassed by the prevarications of the 
stubborn and unfeeling mandarins, governed as they were by illiberal 
laws and customs, made my situation exceedingly unpleasant. 
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On the fifth day, the case was finally arranged by Mr. Hall, 
who made the mandarin a handsome cum show (present), and giv- 
ing bonds that the first English vessel or Company's ship that sailed, 
should take the females away. After this, a chop was issued for the 
landing of the females, as well as the officers and men, from the 
wrecked vessel, together with their luggage and cases of silk, and 
another for our ship to receive a pilot and proceed to Canton. While 
employed clearing ship and preparing to get under way, Mr. Parry, 
one of the supercargoes, came alongside in the President's yacht, a 
most superb schooner of about eighty to one hundred tons burthen, 
with a request from him, for a passage to Canton in our vessel, for a 
Mr. McKenzie, brother to one of their Council, who wished to get 
up to Canton, where he might have the attendance of his brother 
and the chief surgeon, having but recently arrived from Batavia, 
where he had been confined by a fever, though now so far conva- 
lescent, as to be able to walk about, with a little assistance. Mr. 
Parry farther stated, that there could be no danger of Mr. McKenzie's 
communicating the fever, as he had been many days with them, and 
no symptoms of others having received it could be discovered, as in- 
deed had there been the least risk, the application would not have 
been made; it had, however, been refused by the captains of two of 
their ships, and by the captain of one from Philadelphia. I could not 
but answer then, that the case seemed somewhat hazardous, by the 
refusal of these captains, yet, although our cabin was small, the gen- 
tleman should be accommodated with a passage, and made as com- 
fortable as our means would admit of. After expressing his acknowl- 
edgements in the name of the President, Mr. Parry returned to Macao, 
to bring Mr. McKenzie on board our ship; this he shortly did, having 
in company an Armenian, and Persian gentleman, likewise friends of 
Mr. Hall, who requested a like favor in their behalf; this was also 
assented to; Mr. McKenzie I soon found with the loan of an arm, 
was able to walk about with comparative ease. Mr. Parry u now took 
leave of us, and we having a Chinese pilot, and chop on board, hove 
up our anchor, and steered for Lintin, to pass the Boca or mouth of 
the river Tigris, for Canton. 

August 21st. At 7 p.m. we came to an anchor in the bay op- 
posite a fort on the east side of the Boca; wind moderate and variable, 
with pleasant weather. At nine next morning, while waiting for the 
mandarin to come on board and examine the ship, before giving our 
pilot a new chop to pass up the river, accompanied by Mr. McKenzie 

11 Of this gentleman I cannot speak but m terms of highest admiration and 
respect; his exertions to obtain the release of our ship from the Chinese author- 
ities, and m behalf of our distressed passengers, were not omitted by day or by 
night. An acquaintance with him then commenced, subsequently increased, will 
ever be held in remembrance by the author. 
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and the other two gentlemen, I took advantage of the clear and 
pleasant weather and landed near the fort, where an under officer of 
the garrison met us, who, had it not have been for our Armenian 
passenger possessing a smattering knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, would have stayed farther proceedings in our intended walk; 
this gentleman, however, was able to negociate a treaty, and des- 
patched the officer to the mandarin in command at the fort, who, in 
consideration of the small sum, or cum shaw of a Spanish dollar, not 
only gave permission to take our walk, but also directed the officer to 
show us to the fort, where on entering, his mandarinship, with his 
hands closely clenched together in front, and thus moving them 
quickly up and down, with the body slightly inclining forward, ac- 
tions on the whole somewhat resembling the shaking of a person 
afflicted with the paralysis, welcomed us with a chin chmg (How 
d' ye do?) making the while a great many bows, in rapid succession, 
and as many professions of friendship. 

We were then treated in the usual custom of Chinese polite- 
ness, with tea and sweetmeats, and afterwards allowed to look round 
the fort, attended by the officer who had first met us There were in it 
fourteen handsome brass nine pound cannon, but all very uncouthly 
mounted: it was besides difficult to depress or elevate these pieces 
many degrees: officers and men were similarly accoutred, except a 
ball in the officers caps. Their military discipline, so far as we were 
able to judge by the specimens shown, was very far from being the 
best in the world. After leave taking was over, with this commander, 
who, according to their notion, was very polite, and to ours very 
friendly, we strolled as far as the top of a hill near by, from which 
a considerable view of the country was had; this appeared, especially 
the rich and extensive padda grounds in the valleys, to be pouring 
forth its productions in great abundance, and promising an ample 
harvest to its owners. 

After we had left the shore a few rods, Mr. McKenzie seeing a 
fisherman carrying some good sized fish of the mullet kind, from his 
boat up to the fort, expressed a wish to have some, observing, he 
thought with one of these barbacued, he could make a most 
hearty dinner. To gratify his desire, I answered, we would immedi- 
ately return and endeavor to procure one, but this he informed me 
would be fruitless, for it could not be effected, save through the 
agency of one of their compredores. We had scarcely taken a dozen 
strokes on our way to the ship, when a mullet, weighing fourteen 
pounds, sprang from the water to the height of our heads, and fell 
into the boat in the midst of us, as we were seated in the stern sheets, 
and while to prevent his flouncing disturbing our invalid, I had placed 
my feet on the fish, I was a little surprised to hear Mr. McKenzie, 
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astonished to have his wish thus wonderfully gratified, observe, "Mr. 
Fanning, you certainly are one of Heaven's favorites, for no sooner 
is the wish of your friends made known, than an invisible hand places 
the means in your power to gratify the same." Be that as it may, the 
prize certainly came very opportunely. This fish, the steward cooked 
for dinner, agreeable to Mr. McKenzie's wish, and on it he made a 
very hearty meal, without (considering his health), experiencing any 
ill effects from the indulgence. 

At half past eleven a.m. the mandarin had given the pilot a chop 
to go up. We accordingly weighed anchor, and with a fair breeze 
passed the Boca. The 23d, at two in the afternoon, we came to anchor 
at Wampoa, ten miles below the city of Canton, the usual anchoring 
ground assigned by this government to all foreign vessels. 

The Commodore of the British East India Company's fleet, who 
was here in a fifty gun ship, had received a letter from the President 
of the Company, by a Chinese passage boat advising him of Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie's being on board our ship, and before our sails were furled, 
he had sent a lieutenant in his barge, to take Mr. McKenzie and 
the other two passengers, with an invitation, couched in the most 
polite and friendly terms, for myself to accompany these gentlemen, 
to his ship This I accepted, and was received in a like flattering man- 
ner, being at the same time introduced to the captains of several of 
their ships, and his own officers, the commodore desiring me to con- 
sider myself as much at home on board his ship at all times, as in 
my own, at the same time expressing himself perfectly willing to ren- 
der any friendly assistance in his power, that I might stand in need of; 
while, in case of his absence, the same would be promptly attended 
to by the then commander of their fleet. I returned him many thanks 
for his politeness and courtesy, and shortly after returned in his barge 
on board the Betsey. 

At eight the next morning, having procured another chop from 
the mandarin, in the Chinese guardboat made fast at our quarter, 
with the pilot as a guide, I left the vessel in my own boat, for the 
city of Canton, where, after a series of tedious and vexatious exami- 
nations at five chop houses on the way up, I arrived in three hours 
time. Mr. Hall in a few days came up from Macao, from whom, to- 
gether with the members of his council and several supercargoes, I 
received much assistance in my business; their attentions proving to 
be of vast benefit to my principals and to myself, being entirely 
unacquainted with the mode in which trade was carried on; and hav- 
ing received a kind invitation from the President to make myself at 
home at their factory, nor to hesitate at all to call upon him, or any 
gentleman connected therewith, for advice, I made, therefore, almost 
every day, a visit to this establishment, spending many an agreeable 
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hour with my friend, Mr. McKenzie, who had an apartment to him- 
self, and whom I found to be an amiable and intelligent traveller. 

The usages and customs of trade at Canton, make it easy for 
supercargoes to attend to their business there with despatch; in fact, 
more so than at any port of the world I have visited. The first thing 
to be done, is to hire a factory, and thither the Chinese merchants and 
traders will all assemble, bringing with them the samples of what they 
have to dispose. This factory contains an audience or dining hall, 
lodging and store rooms, together with accommodations for the com- 
predore (steward), servants, cooks, and coolies (laborers). After the 
factory is obtained, a compredore is engaged, then a trusty servant, 
who speaks the stranger's language, and attends upon your person in 
your walks, to act as interpreter. After this the ship must be secured 
with one of these Chinese hong merchants (i. e. upon receiving secu- 
rity, he agrees to pay all the duties, charges, &c.), of whom there are 
twelve, being an office answering to that of our collector. He grants 
all the chops (permits) for the cargo to be brought up to town, and 
also for the return cargo to be taken on board. This merchant will 
frequently, when making such an agreement, buy the bulk of the 
cargo, giving at prices then fixed upon, such portions of a return lad- 
ing as may suit. 

One afternoon, when taking a walk with the interpreting servant, 
to one of their houses of worship, which was situated in the farther 
parts of the suburbs, near to the city wall, we came to the high wall 
inclosing the grounds around it. From this wall to the house, there 
was an arched entry-way or covered passage, twenty feet in width, 
and about twenty-five in height, having at both ends a gate, or rather 
large door, thirty feet apart (the distance from the street to the build- 
ing). Under the arch, and directly over the inner door, was placed 
the gilt figure of a very corpulent man, having on each side of it a 
non descript, the upper part of whose bodies resembled those of very 
large Africans, grinning most hideously, thereby showing their red 
gums and white teeth, while from the waist downward, they had 
something of the shape of an alligator. Who does this great figure 
represent? I inquired of the Chinese servant, as we stopped, looking a 
while at them. "That have Josh," (God) he answered, with emphasis. 
Well, if that have Josh, who are the two on each side meant for? 
"Them other two," continued he, still more emphatically, "on both 
sides of Josh, have mean for the devil." What have they put devils 
so near Josh for? "Oh!" said he, "that be for to take care and guard 
Josh, and see no man hurt him." 

The house is on the back part of the grounds, and is supported 
in front by pillars, placed some few feet apart; between these, are 
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folding doors of lattice work, which in time of service are turned 
back against the pillars, so that the worshipping people, as collected 
outside the iron railing (running round the front and sides of the 
house), have a fair view of the services, as they are being performed 
by the priests. 

The interior of the building consists of one spacious room, 
where, near the centre of the back wall, and against the same, con- 
siderably elevated, is the image of Josh (their God; no devils being 
necessary for his defense where the priests are) a very fat and portly 
personage, in size equal to four common men, and most splendidly 
gilded. Immediately in front, and raised to a level with its feet, is the 
altar, on which Josh wood (sandal wood) is kept burning day and 
night: by this, the house and about, is filled with a most delightful 
fragrance, esteemed by the people as sacred. A few feet from the 
altar, and about the centre of the room, stands a capacious table: 
on this are deposited the offerings of the inhabitants, sent in during 
the day, to and for the support of Josh; these consist of the choicest 
of their cooked meats, pastry, fruit, viands, &c. : thus, if a person has 
a pig or the like for dinner, the half is sent to this place, the servant re- 
turning for the plate after Josh has eaten. A little off from the altar 
is a small door, scarcely large enough for a man to get through, open- 
ing to a secret passage, which leads to the dwellings of the priests; 
these are erected against the walls, where all the eatables are con- 
veyed during the night, and appropriated for their especial benefit. 
In this way they are enabled to live well; they have also sufficient 
address to make the people (no difficult task, however, because of 
the latter's stupidity), believe that Josh has devoured all and is much 
pleased therewith, and that the chin chin (sacrifice) has been a good 
one. 

On commencing their devotions, the priests, to the number of 
fifty (as each Josh house has more or less), form in single file in 
front of Josh, each one by his mat, on which they kneel, and bow 
down to the image, and kiss the dust; after this, all rise and follow 
their leader round the room, marching in a circle between the altar 
and table, all the while chanting; sometimes they go nine, others but 
three times round; then kneel again on their mats, and kiss the dust 
as often as they make the march about the room. 

There were forty priests attached to this house, from twelve 
years old to seventy and upwards. I was told by the head priest, that 
every one of their order, belonging to all the Josh houses in the em- 
pire, received an annual pension from the emperor for their support; 
the young priests were then learning, and only when grown to man- 
hood, could they chin chin to Josh: both young and old, are all pro- 
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hibited from marrying. A foreigner, by a present of one or two pieces 
of silver to the head priest, can obtain every information concerning 
their mode of worship, living, &c., which he desires. 

Having disposed of our cargo, and by the 23d of October, ob- 
tained in return another, of teas, silks, nankeens, China ware, &c., 
we were soon in readiness for sea; but upon the proposition of a cap- 
tain bound for Philadelphia, agreed to wait until his vessel was ready, 
it being thought by keeping in company, until we should pass Java 
Head, would be for our additional security against the attacks of 
Ladrone and Malay pirates, who were numerous at this time. This 
ship also carried heavier metal than my own, and I therefore 
thought it prudent to stop and sail with her. The Ontario, Captain 
J. Whetten, arrived at Canton while we were there, according to 
expectation, and was left by us. 



PASSAGE FROM CANTON TO NEW YORK 

OCTOBER 30th, 1798. In company with our consort-ship, at 3 p.m. 
we passed the city of Macao, and steered to sea (our consort bound 
to Philadelphia), under a moderate breeze from E. by N. 

December 6th. Our consort in company, passed the Island of 
Thought-the-way, with the wind from the southward. Nothing un- 
usual had occurred, except that for some days our vessels had been 
watched by several piratical proas, who were continually dodging 
us and keeping aloof; we however, kept on our way through the strait 
of Sunda. On passing the south point of Sumatra, our consort then 
half a mile to windward, we opened a bay on the coast, by doing 
which, a fleet of piratical proas were discovered drawn up to meet 
us: part of these we had before seen, though the number was now 
increased to twenty-nine. These fellows putting on a bold and defying 
front, judging from the manner in which their fleet lay posted be- 
hind this point, made it soon become evident that they were waiting 
an attack from the ship. 

To our surprise, the Philadelphia ship, so soon as she had the 
pirates in view, hauled on a wind for the Java shore, and being a far 
superior sailer to the Betsey on a wind, soon left her, widening the 
distance between us very rapidly, disregarding our signals for them 
to stand by, as well as the agreement for mutual protection entered 
into before starting from Canton. This did not pass unobserved by 
the pirates, but emboldened by this separation, and confident in the 
capture of (ours) the smaller ship, they quit their anchorage and 
gave chase after us, in three divisions, making use of all their sails 
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and oars, and were very evidently gaining upon us, never ceasing 
as they came on, to pass signals of some kind from one division to 
another. 

Unfortunately, at this moment the wind began to abate, and 
finally failed us altogether, so that our ship, upon a perfectly smooth 
sea, moved only at the rate of one and a half miles per hour. The 
little preparation we could, was made to give them a warm and 
hearty reception; all hands were at quarters, and with our eight 
four-pounders of iron, and two brass long six-pound guns, each 
charged with a round shot and bag of musket balls, we waited the 
approach of these marauders. 

As a word of encouragement, I stated to the officers and men, 
that inasmuch as our consort had made good his escape, there was 
now no resource left but to defend the ship to the last, yet if every 
man was firm and undaunted, obeying orders and doing his duty as a 
freeman, there was at least a glimmering of hope that we should 
come off with flying colors; but should there, on the contrary, be any 
flinching, death by the cimetar or poisoned cruse, as usually dealt out 
by these villains, was certainly in store for us. 

The enemy continued his pursuit (as we still kept on our wind) 
by pushing forward one of their divisions directly under our stern, 
while within a quarter of a mile on each side of this were the other 
two divisions, seemingly advancing with the intention of falling on 
our bows, at the same time the centre should make the attack at the 
stern. It was to this last my attention was particularly directed; al- 
though judging from the signals, their leader or admiral appeared 
to be in the right wing, still this was the division likely to come first 
into action, and could it be by any means disabled before the others 
came on, we had some expectation the other two would hesitate, and 
thus give us a better chance for future operations, otherwise it was 
clearly evident a general onset from the three would overwhelm us 
with their immense superiority in numbers if no other way; to beat 
them in detail, therefore, was our plan. 

On a nearer approach, they commenced shouting most tumul- 
tuously, and opened their fire upon us; the centre division by this 
time was within musket shot distance, and discovered a set of some 
of the most hideous animals that ever the light of the sun shone upon; 
to add to this savage appearance, as well as with a view of intimidat- 
ing our crew, they increased their yellings, to a rate that would have 
been creditable to the lungs of a war party of wild Indians. At this 
moment I clapped the helm a weather, hauled up the courses, and 
the ship, quickly wearing off, brought her broadside as handsomely 
as mortal could wish, to bear directly on the proas. We let them have 
it, in this the first discharge dismasting the centre vessel, and disabling 
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two on each side of her; the effect produced was as expected; they 
instantly stopped their headway by means of their sweeps, and were 
apparently making up their minds as to, how next, we now wore 
ship again, and the better to assist their meditations, gave them 
another broadside with a suitable proportion of musketry. 

Their admiral then concluded to make the signal for a retreat, 
which was very promptly obeyed by the whole body moving off with 
the disabled proas, leaving the dismasted one to our further good 
will and pleasure. By wearing ship first on one tack then on the 
other, we brought the broadsides alternately to bear, and delivered 
their contents in succession, the two brass pieces throwing with more 
force and farther, were shifted every time the ship wore, and di- 
rected upon the wings; for these pieces, while at Canton, some 
leaden balls had been cast, which I now found were thrown a third 
farther than the iron; we therefore kept them playing on the enemy 
so long as one could be seen to reach, for by this time their whole 
fleet were clearing out as fast as they could. 

From our frequent wearings, we had finally got alongside the 
dismasted proa, and now grappled and hauled her alongside. Her 
crew had all quit and gone below, but when the boarding officer and 
party gained their deck, its commander came up, and kneeling, laid 
his head down, at the same time placing the officer's foot on his 
neck, in token of submission and with so very supplicating a look, that 
to relieve his fears, the latter rested the point of his hanger on the 
deck, and taking this submissive enemy by the hand, raised him up, 
then drawing the cruse from its scabbard at the pirate's waist, gave 
him to understand that all his men must come up and deliver their 
arms also, to him; this he readily understood, and at his call they 
severally appeared, one at a time, each delivering his arms as he 
came on deck. After taking and destroying all their armament, to 
insure which a strict search was made for the same throughout their 
vessel, we let them depart; an unexpected favor, and one which they 
acknowledged with many signs of thankfulness. 

By the time we had again made sail on our course, the piratical 
fleet were quite out of sight, having entered a river or creek up the 
bay, and near to a town on the Sumatra coast, while far away in the 
southwest quarter, not to be seen from the deck, and only faintly 
discernible from the mast-head, was our valiant consort. I was sure 
that Mr. G. the supercargo of that ship (than whom no gentleman 
has a nicer sense of honor) could have had no hand in her leaving 
us at the time she did; for on all occasions, while at Canton, and since, 
he has proved himself to be at once a generous and real friend; it is 
therefore but justice that no blame should be attached to him in all 
this affair, as I have subsequently learned that he was very anxious 
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to have their vessel bear up to our assistance, but could by no means 
prevail upon their captain so to do, his agreement, for it was his own 
proposition, remaining unheeded. 

The next day we came to anchor at the harbor of the island of 
Krakatau, and on the succeeding day a small Dutch despatch 
schooner came in from their settlement at Anjier, having on board 
as a passenger, an officer of the garrison at that place: of him we 
learned that a party of Malay traders from Sumatra, had been at 
Anjier, and made known the fact that a fleet of Ladrone proas had at- 
tacked a vessel of war, their admiral having committed a great error 
in mistaking her for a small merchantman, by whom they had been 
defeated, losing many men and one proa; for this deficiency in judg- 
ment, their admiral had been broke, and another appointed in his 
place, they stating as a reason by which they knew this had been a 
man-of-war, was her sending her shot so far, which no trading ship 
could have done. It was this report of the Sumatra traders, and the 
probability that the ship would carry her prize and prisoners to Kra- 
katau, there to water, that had brought this officer; under the impres- 
sion we would have the proa's crew as prisoners, he had come pre- 
pared to purchase them for slaves, and was willing to have paid on an 
average at the rate of three hundred dollars per head: he appeared to 
be sadly disappointed when informed that their liberty had been given 
to them again, "They are a bad race of fellows," said he, "and are 
far from deserving such liberal treatment." 

Our ship, it will be remembered, showed fourteen guns; four, 
however, false, but so painted as exactly to resemble our iron ones. 
Her quarters were of man height, with hammock and boarding net- 
ting fore and aft; she was painted all black, except a narrow red 
streak around her, and red ports, and withal, had a crew of twenty- 
seven men, who took some pride in giving their ship as warlike and 
man-of-war appearance as possible: this induced the Dutch officer 
to remark that he certainly would have taken our low ship for an 
armed cruizer. Previous to his returning to Anjier, we purchased 
some green turtle, fruit, and fowls of him. 

December 10th. At day-break weighed anchor; weather 
cloudy, with a fresh breeze from N. N. E. At 6 p.m. Java Head bore 
S. E. eight leagues distant, and from hence took our departure for New 
York. Our passage across the Indian Ocean, was unattended by any- 
thing more than the usual occurrences of similar voyages; watching 
the wind, trimming sails, making and mending, constituting our 
daily business. 

January 6th, 1799. This sameness was rather uncomfortably 
and unprofitably relieved by the carelessness of a seamen, who had 
been set to watch the boiling of a small pot of pitch in the caboose, 
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which the carpenter, who that day was busy on the yawl boat, had 
need for, to pay her seams with. The man not attending to his busi- 
ness, let this boil over and take fire, and with a view to carry it to the 
lee waist, caught the pot off, but in so doing burned his hand and let 
the whole fall upon the larboard deck; in an instant the whole, extend- 
ing from abaft the mainmast to abreast the foremast, was in a bright 
flame. I was then seated in the cabin, but hearing the cry of "the ship 
is on fire!" and the man's screams, sprang to the deck, and had his 
hands bound up in a woolen jacket, while other blankets and woolen 
jackets passed up from below, were wet and spread over the flames, 
and around the main and fore rigging, and being kept wet, prevented 
the fire from running aloft, and finally extinguished it, not however 
until it had charred our deck, and burned through the side of the boat, 
stowed in the choks 12 and amidships. This was an unfortunate oc- 
currence, and, by the force with which the flames raged, placed us for 
a time in a very perilous situation, distant as we were one thousand 
miles from any land. It had such an effect on my mind as to deter me 
ever since from suffering tar, pitch, rosin, or the like, to be heated on 
shipboard, at sea; I can earnestly recommend the same prohibition 
to sea captains, lest they should fall into a similar painful situation. 

January 30th. Doubled the Cape of Good Hope, sounded, and 
got bottom on bank Lagullus, at one hundred and twenty fathoms, 
fine sand and shells Saw many seals, some albatrosses and other 
oceanic birds, and far off in the horizon, to the windward on our 
larboard beam, a ship, which we took to be the same that had left 
us with the pirates. 

February 3d, in latitude 3332' south, longitude 1510' east, 
were overtaken by a violent gale from N. W. by W. and obliged to 
lay to under storm sails for several hours. 

February 24th. Passed the Island of St. Helena, under a fine 
trade wind from the S. R, and on the eighth day of March crossed 
the equator for the fourth time during the voyage. Arrived at the in- 
ner verge of the gulf stream, we were again overtaken by a violent 
storm from the N. E., and although under bare poles, our little ship 
lay over on such a rank heel, as not only to oblige us to send down on 
deck the topgallant masts and all the light spars and booms from 
aloft, but to lower down the lower yards on the gun rail, and to saw 
away several stanchions and feet of the lee bulwarks, to free her from 
the weight of water on deck, before she would right, and lay free dur- 
ing the gale. After laying to for sixteen hours, the gale veering to the 
E. N. E. we bore up, and scud before it. The next day it so far moder- 
ated, as to enable us to sway up the fore-yard, and set a reefed fore- 
course; that following day the wind was round to the S. E. with 

"Chocks, i.e. wedges. 
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heavy rain, yet more moderate; embraced the opportunity, and sent 
aloft our yards and masts again, and made sail on the ship. 

April 18th. Had the wind fresh from the S. S. W. At two p.m. 
were on soundings; half past eleven a.m. our lookout gave the wel- 
come cry of "Land ho!" This proved to be Long Island, eight or 
ten leagues to the eastward of Sandy Hook. 

After an absence of two years from home, on a voyage around 
the world, or elsewhere, the feelings on obtaining sight of one's na- 
tive land again, from which they have not heard during such time, 
are not to be expressed; thoughts upon a hundred different subjects 
fly also through the mind a multitude of questions also arise, tend- 
ing to give pain by the incapacity there exists satisfactorily to answer 
them while with the utmost anxiety, the mind flies from one subject 
to another; these giving birth to others, are rapidly followed by those 
long dormant, but not forgotten remembrances of the condition in 
which all were left, hopes, doubts, fears and expectations rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. How will be found our near and dear relatives 
and friends? Who still remain among the living? How many, and 
which of them have gone on the long voyage of eternity? Who have 
been consigned to the tomb*> and what shall we find the situation of 
our beloved country to be ? All these questions and others, crowd 
through the mind at once, and remain unappeased until we once 
more gain the family circle, where they can be answered. 

The wind had now shifted, and commenced blowing a strong 
gale from the W N. W. It was thought prudent, therefore, to bear up 
for Montauk Point, and pass round the easternmost end of Long Is- 
land into the Sound; this the more especially, in consequence of three 
of our crew being confined in a very helpless condition by that dread- 
ful disease the sea scurvy, to their hammocks; all on board, in fact, 
were more or less afflicted by it. 

At midnight, had sight of the light on this Point; soon after 
passed by it, and hauled on a wind for the north shore. At nine o'clock 
next morning, the wind dying away, with the tide ahead, came to 
anchor abreast of Stonington, back of Watch Hill reef, in eighteen 
fathoms, Watch Hill Point one league distant, bearing N. E. by N. 
Sent the first officer in a boat to Stonington for a pilot, at the same 
time to procure some refreshments for our sick; in a few hours he re- 
turned with both these. 

So soon as the tide became favorable, weighed anchor, and 
passing through Long Island Sound, arrived at the port of New York 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1799, after a passage of one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight days from Canton. This lengthy passage was 
owing principally to the fact of our ship not being coppered; her head- 
way having been greatly impeded, since her departure from Java Head, 
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by a foul bottom, the shell fish, marine grass, &c. adhering thereto. 
While discharging our China cargo, some of the teas were found to 
be a little damaged by the gale we had experienced in the Gulf. Not- 
withstanding this drawback, when the same was sold, cost of ship 
and outfits deducted, as well as interest, insurance, and all the 
charges on the closing of the accounts, there was still remaining, to 
be divided among the owners, a net profit of $52,300. The amount 
paid into the national treasury as duties on our China cargo, was 
more than three times the cost of the ship and her outfits. 

Thus successfully terminated the author's first voyage around 
the world, performed under the blessings of a kind superintending 
Providence, without the loss of a man; and this he believes to be the 
first American vessel, officered and manned wholly by native born 
citizens, that ever sailed round the world from the port of New 
York. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING 
RICHARD CLEVELAND 



OF the famous sons of Salem, Massachusetts, perhaps none in his time 
more clearly personified its typical character and culture than Richard 
Jeffry Cleveland. And therefore it may be well to begin with a word 
about the place of his birth. 

Salem occupies a pleasant peninsula about fifteen miles northeast 
of Boston' Settled in 1626, it became within fifty years an important 
ort despite a not very deep harbor. During the French and Indian 
Wars, Salem privateers brought wealth to the town. In the War of 
Independence they did even better. With the ports of Boston, New- 
port, New York, Philadelphia, Savannah and Charleston in enemy 
hands, Salem merchants built, fitted out and armed with more than 
two thousand guns some one hundred and fifty trading vessels. These 
improvised men-of-war cruised far and wide to capture more than 
four hundred and fifty prizes. Richard Cleveland's father, Stephen, 
played a role in the work. When sixteen he had been seized by a 
press gang in Boston and made to serve in the British navy. After his 
discharge and return home, he entered the merchant service; later 
he took a part in designing and building several successful privateers. ' 
He also held one of the first naval commissions issued by the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

By the end of the war, Salem merchants commanded a splendid 
fleet, ^any of the vessels, however built expressly for privateering 
were too large for the prewar short-haul business. Thereupon Salem 
launched a far-flung commerce. For the next forty years, wherever 
you could find a market and a shore, you might expect to run onto a 
Salem master or supercargo. 

Salem ships led the way round the ape O f Good Hope to the 
Isle of France (Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean), India and China. 
They were first to fly the new American flag at Madagascar, Zanzibar, 
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Calcutta, Bombay, Sumatra, Australia, Batavia and Mocha. If a 
Salem master or supercargo navigated beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, or Cape Horn, he was eligible on returning home to join the 
Salem East India Marine Society. To grow up to be an East India 
merchant was the aspiration of many a Salem boy. Commercial ex- 
pansion brought intellectual challenge. A shipmaster's son, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, astronomer and mathematician, was born in Salem the same 
year as Richard Cleveland. 

.So jnuch for the scene of Richard Cleveland's birth; the time 
was December 19, 1773. Eldest of three sons, young Cleveland lost 
his mother, Margaret Jeffry Cleveland, when he was ten. After her 
death a depression overcame the father, whose fortune then rapidly 
ran down hill. Part of the son's motivation in going to work at fourteen 
was to help provide for his unhappy parent. As the reader will note 
in the opening sentences of the narrative to follow, Cleveland en- 
tered the employ of Elias Hasket Derby, one of the foremost Salem 
shipowner merchants, who through marriage to Elizabeth Crownin- 
shield was united to another leading merchant-shipping house. 

The house of Derby was Cleveland's school of business adminis- 
tration and a better would have been hard to find. Derby's ship Light 
Horse had been the first vessel to hoist the American flag in the 
Baltic. His Grand Turk had been first from New England to reach the 
Orient. Though he traded with Manila, Batavia, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Canton, as well as European and West Indian ports, 
Derby's most profitable business was with the Isle of France, where 
he exchanged the products of New England farms for the commodi- 
ties of the East. His success lay partly in the courage with which he 
entered new areas, partly in his flexibility in taking advantage of con- 
ditions, but also in the superior class of men he engaged as super- 
cargoes and captains. As his vessels were often away a year or more 
without communication, responsibility for the voyage's outcome rested 
very largely with the captain. Derby encouraged his captains and 
supercargoes with shares in the profits. He also allowed them space 
for trading on their own accounts. Even his seamen were each allowed 
the privilege of eight hundred pounds of freight. 

Cleveland spent four years in Derby's countinghouse, as the of- 
fice of a merchant trader then was called. He gained not only a mer- 
cantile education but a thorough knowledge of ships and shipping, 
for of all the vessels Derby sent out only one was lost. In addition, and 
obviously, Cleveland learned to love commercial adventure. He 
went to sea at eighteen, first as supercargo, then as mate under 
,Nathaniel Silsbee, a brilliant young Salem captain a year older than 
Cleveland, and a future United States Senator from Massachusetts. 

When, at age twenty-four, Cleveland became an owner he 
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brought unusual qualities to the task. "Those who may honor me 
with a perusal of my narrative," he wrote in a preface to his Voyages, 
"will perceive that I have navigated to all parts of the world, from the 
sixtieth degree of south latitude, to the sixtieth degree north; and 
sometimes in vessels whose diminutive size and small number of men 
caused exposure to wet and cold, greatly surpassing what is usually ex- 
perienced in ships of ordinary capacity; that I have been exposed to 
the influences of the most unhealthy places . . . that I have suf- 
fered captivity, robbery, imprisonment, ruin, and the racking anxiety 
consequent thereon. And yet, through the whole ... I have never 
taken a drop of spiritous liquor of any kind; never a glass of wine, of 
porter, ale, or beer, or any beverage stronger than tea and coffee; 
and, moreover, I have never used tobacco in any way whatever; and 
this, not only without injury, but, on the contrary, to the preservation 
of my health. Headache is known to me by name only; and excepting 
those fevers, which were produced by great anxiety and excitement, 
my life has been free from sickness." 

At Mauritius in 1800 Cleveland met William Shaler, who be- 
came his partner in several voyages and lifelong friend. Shaler, him- 
self something of a captain-writer, later a diplomat and consul, was 
the same age as Cleveland, Connecticut born and son of a captain. 
When the two young navigators purchased in partnership the brig 
Leila Byrd, a toss of a coin determined who her skipper should be. 
Shaler won the toss. They sailed three years together and then in the 
spring of 1804 Cleveland returned to Boston on another vessel, "hav- 
ing on board," as he wrote, "an invoice of silks of about fifty thousand 
dollars, belonging equally to my friend Shaler and myself. The result 
of this, with that of my former voyage, and my interest in the Lelia 
Byrd under the direction of Mr. Shaler, would amount to about 
seventy thousand dollars . . . clear of debt." The dollar then had 
possibly ten times its present value. Cleveland at thirty-one was rich; 
financially better off than he ever would be again. On October 12, 
1804, he married his cousin, Dorcas Cleveland Hiller, and bought a 
river-valley estate in Lancaster, Massachusetts. He planned to retire 
with his bride and fortune to enjoy a domestic life, literature and 
flowers. His first child, a son, was born the next year. 

Only two years later, however, in 1806, Cleveland put to sea 
again. Enterprises in which he had invested had come to grief. Ex- 
cept for brief interludes at home, he remained away almost twenty 
years. A second son arrived in 1808, and a third, Horace William 
Shaler Cleveland, who in time become a noted landscape architect and 
writer, in 1814. During this period of his life, Cleveland made and lost 
fortunes. Twice his ship and cargo were confiscated; first in the Carib- 
bean by the notorious Admiral Cochrane of the British navy, said to 
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be the prototype of Captain Savage in Marryat's Peter Simple, and 
then at Naples by Napoleon. Though Cleveland acted with his old skill 
and daring, luck was not with him. "In making an estimate of my 
losses for the twenty years between 1805 and 1825, I find their ag- 
gregate amount to exceed $200,000, although I never possessed at any 
one time a sum exceeding $80,000," he wrote. 

Throughout the years of long absences he corresponded with 
William Shaler and at every opportunity sent letters home. He wrote 
his wife: "My disrelish for the ordinary resources of most of my coun- 
trymendrinking and cards and the habit to which I have long 
adhered of acting with entire independence in the disposal of my 
time, by not sacrificing it to others, has made it so exclusively my own 
that a knowledge of the routine of one day will give you a general 
idea of each. I rise at eight, breakfast immediately, and read or write 
till one; then walk four or five miles till half-past two, when I meet a 
party of four at the hotel to dine; after dinner sit and chat for an hour 
or two, take a short walk, return to my lodgings, take tea at seven, 
read till eleven, and then go to bed." 

In another letter to her when she was thinking of giving up their 
estate he said, "I will only observe that in the choice of your future 
residence a good school for the boys is an object of primary im- 
portance, and, in my opinion, should influence your opinion even more 
than a good physician ... I had rather remain an exile forever than 
that the boys should not only have a good, but a finished education. 
Impressed as I am with the great, the incalculable importance of a 
good education, I beg of you in making your selection, not to be in- 
fluenced by the expense . . ." 

Dorcas Cleveland, author of two children's books, shared her 
husband's interest in education. Together they helped establish in 
Lancaster not a mercantile but a classical school Jared Sparks, its 
first headmaster, later became known as an editor, historian and presi- 
dent of Harvard. 

In 1828 Shaler, who had been United States consul at Algiers, 
was appointed consul at Havana, then one of the best-paying offices in 
the government service. He promptly invited his former partner to 
join him as vice-consul and divide the profits, share and share alike, 
as of old. Cleveland accepted and at the same time sold Shaler the 
Lancaster estate. He and his wife and Shaler then went to Havana 
where they resided together, Shaler being unmarried. Five years later, 
in a cholera epidemic, Shaler died. 

On Shaler's death American merchants in Havana and elsewhere 
petitioned for Cleveland's appointment as consul. Daniel Webster 
and his colleague, Nathaniel Silsbee, Cleveland's old skipper, added 
their voices on his behalf but in vain. To the victor belong the spoils 
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was the order of the day. Inasmuch as Cleveland belonged to the 
wrong party, President Jackson appointed another man. It was ex- 
pected that Cleveland would remain in his former capacity, but this 
he declined to do. He returned home and obtained an office in the 
Boston Custom House, only to be deposed again in 1845 by a new ad- 
ministration. It seems likely that he wrote his book in the course of the 
custom-house years. 

From that time on Cleveland and his wife lived with their son, 
H. W. S. Cleveland, first at Burlington, New Jersey, where Dorcas 
Cleveland died in 1850; later in Danvers, Massachusetts, where in 
his eighty-seventh year, November 23, 1860, Richard Cleveland took 
his final departure. 



The chief sources of information are Cleveland's own Voyages 
and Commercial Enterprises, various editions here and in England; 
Voyages of a Merchant Navigator compiled by H. W. S. Cleveland, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1886; The Genealogy of the Cleve- 
land Family by Edmund Janes Cleveland and Horace Gillette Cleve- 
land, 3 vols., Hartford, 1899. 



IN THE ORDINARY COURSE OF A COMMERCIAL EDU- 
cation, in New England, boys are transferred from school to 
the merchant's desk at the age of fourteen or fifteen. When I had 
reached my fourteenth year, it was my good fortune to be received 
into the counting-house of Elias Hasket Derby, Esq. of Salem; a mer- 
chant, who may justly be termed the father of the American com- 
merce to India; one, whose enterprise and commercial sagacity were 
unequalled in his day, and, perhaps, have not been surpassed by any 
of his successors. To him our country is indebted for opening the 
valuable trade to Calcutta; before whose fortress his was the first ves- 
sel to display the American flag; and, following up the business, he 
had reaped golden harvests before other merchants came in for a share 
of them. The first American ships, seen at the Cape of Good Hope and 
at the Isle of France, belonged to him. His were the first American 
ships which carried cargoes of cotton from Bombay to China; and 
among the first ships which made a direct voyage to China and 
back, was one owned by him. He continued to prosecute a successful 
business, on an extensive scale, in those countries, until the day of his 
death. In the transaction of his affairs abroad, he was liberal, greatly 
beyond the practice in modern times, always desirous that every one, 
even the foremast hand, should share the good fortune to which he 
pointed the way; and the long list of masters of ships, who have ac- 
quired ample fortunes in his employment, is a proof, both of his dis- 
cernment in selecting and of his generosity in paying them. 

Without possessing a scientific knowledge of the construction 
and the sparring of ships, Mr. Derby seemed to have an intuitive 
faculty in judging of models and proportions; and his experiments, in 
several instances, for the attainment of swiftness of sailing, were 
crowned with a success unsurpassed in our own or any other country. 
He built several ships for the India trade, immediately in the vicinity 
of the counting-house; which afforded me an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the building, sparring, and rigging of ships. The 
conversations, to which I listened, relating to the countries then newly 
visited by Americans, the excitement on the return of an adventure 
from them, and the great profits which were made, always manifest 
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from the result of my own little adventures, tended to stimulate the 
desire in me of visiting those countries, and of sharing more largely 
in the advantages they presented. Consequently, after having 
passed four years in this course of instruction, I became impatient to 
begin that nautical career on which I had determined, as presenting 
the most sure and direct means of arriving at independence; and in 
the summer of 1792 1 embarked on my first voyage. It was one of only 
three months' duration; but it was sufficient to produce a most 
thorough disgust of the pursuit, from the severe suffering of seasick- 
ness; so that, if I had perceived, on my return, any prospect on shore 
equally promising, I should have abandoned the sea. None, however, 
presenting itself, I persevered, and finally overcame the difficulty. 

Having in this, and other voyages to the East and West Indies 
and to Europe, acquired the experience and nautical skill deemed suffi- 
cient to qualify me for taking the command of a ship, I was invited, 
in the autumn of 179S, by the eldest son of Mr. Derby, to take charge 
of his barque Enterprise, and proceed on a voyage to the Isle of 
Bourbon. The confidence, thus evinced, in intrusting the management 
of a valuable vessel and cargo to so young and inexperienced a man, 
for I had then only attained my majority, was very gratifying to my 
ambition, and was duly appreciated. 

In those almost primitive days of our commerce, a coppered ves- 
sel was scarcely known in the United States; and on the long East 
India voyages, the barnacles and grass, which accumulated on the 
wooden sheathing, retarded the ship's sailing so much, that a third 
more time, at least, was required for the passages, than is needed 
since the practice of sheathing with copper has been adopted. A year, 
therefore, was generally consumed in a voyage to the Isle of France or 
Bourbon; 1 and mine was accomplished within that term. The success 
attending it was very satisfactory to my employer, of which he gave 
evidence in despatching me again, in the same vessel, on a voyage to 
Europe, and thence to Mocha, for a cargo of coffee. 

While at Havre de Grace, in the summer of 1797, engaged in 
making preparations for pursuing the voyage, I had the mortification 
to learn, by letters from my employer, that some derangement had oc- 
curred in his affairs, which made it necessary to abandon the Mocha 
enterprise, and to place in his hands, with the least possible delay, the 
funds destined for that object. Among the numerous commercial ad- 
ventures, in which our merchants, at that time, had been engaged to 
the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, no voyage had been under- 
taken to Mocha. To be the first, therefore, in an untried adventure 
was highly gratifying to my ambition; and my disappointment was 
proportionally great when compelled to relinquish it. To have detained 
1 That is, Mauritius and Reunion. W. T. 
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the vessel in France, while waiting the slow progress of the sale of the 
cargo, would have been injudicious; and she was therefore despatched 
for home, under charge of the mate, William Webb, of Salem. 

Being thus relieved from the necessity of an immediate return to 
the United States, I flattered myself, that, even with the very contracted 
means which I possessed, I might still engage, with a little assistance, 
and on a very humble scale, in some enterprise to the Isle of France 
and India. When, therefore, I had accomplished the business with 
which I had been charged, by remitting to the owner in Salem his 
property with me, I began earnestly to put to the test the practicability 
of the object of which I was so desirous. A coincidence of favorable 
and very encouraging circumstances aided my views. A friend of mine 
had become proprietor of a little cutter of thirty-eight tons burden, 
which had been a packet between Dover and Calais. This vessel had 
been taken for a debt; and the owner, not knowing what to do with 
her, offered her to me for a reasonable price, and to pay when I had 
the ability. This credit would enable me to put all my capital in the 
cargo, excepting what was required for coppering and fining the cut- 
ter for the contemplated voyage, about five hundred dollars; leav- 
ing me fifteen hundred to be invested in the cargo On making known 
to others of my friends the plan of my voyage, two of them engaged to 
embark to the amount of a thousand dollars each, on condition of 
sharing equally the profits at the end of the voyage. Having become 
proprietor of the cutter, which, with all additional expenses, cost, 
ready for sea, about one thousand dollars, an investment of articles 
best suited to the market of the Isle of France, was purchased to the 
amount of three thousand five hundred dollars; making vessel and 
cargo amount to four thousand five hundred. It is not probable, that 
the annals of commerce can furnish another example of an India- 
man and cargo being fitted and expedited on so humble a scale. 

I had now the high gratification of uncontrolled action. An innate 
love of independence, an impatience of restraint, an aversion to re- 
sponsibility, and a desire to have no other limits to my wanderings 
than the globe itself, reconciled me to the endurance of fatigues and 
privations, which I knew to be the unavoidable consequence of navigat- 
ing in so frail a bark, rather than to possess the comparative ease 
and comfort, coupled with the restraint and responsibility, which the 
command of a fine ship belonging to another would present. 

As there are, doubtless, many persons, not excepting those, 
even, who are familiar with commercial and maritime affairs, who will 
view this enterprise as very hazardous from sea risk, and as offering 
but a very small prospect of emolument, it is proper, so far as I am 
able, to do away such impressions by briefly stating the object I 
had in view. On my late voyage to the Isle of Bourbon, I had per- 
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ceived a great deficiency in the number of vessels, requisite for the 
advantageous conveyance of passengers and freight to and from the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. If my cutter had been built expressly 
for the purpose, she could not have been more suitable. With a large 
and beautifully finished cabin, where passengers would be more com- 
fortably accommodated than in many vessels of greater dimensions; 
with but small freighting room, and requiring, therefore, but little 
time to load, and of greater speed in sailing than the generality of mer- 
chant vessels, 1 had no doubt of being able to sell her there for more 
than double the cost; or I might find it to be more advantageous to em- 
ploy her in freighting between the islands. In either event, I felt 
entire confidence in being amply remunerated for the time and risk. 
On the cargo, composed of such articles as my late experience had 
proved to be most in demand, I had no doubt of making a profit of 
from fifty to one hundred per cent on its cost The proceeds of 
vessel and cargo, invested in the produce of the island, and shipped to 
Europe or the United States, would, at that time, have yielded a clear 
gain of thirty-three and one third per cent. Thus, in the course of one 
year, I should make two hundred per cent on the original capital; 
a result, which might be considered abundant compensation for the 
time it would consume, and should take from the enterprise the char- 
acter of quixotism, with which it had been stigmatized. 

As soon as it became known at Havre, that my destination was 
the Isle of France, some of my friends, anxious for my safety, and 
perceiving in the enterprise only the ardor and temerity of inexperi- 
enced youth, endeavoured to dissuade me from it, by painting to me, 
in glowing colors, the distress and probable destruction I was pre- 
paring for myself and men. But, however friendly and considerate the 
advice, I felt myself more competent to judge of the risk than they 
were, and, consequently, disregarded them. 

* The vessel, 2 being all ready for sea on the 20th of September, 
1797, was detained several days by the difficulty of procuring men. 
Those who were engaged one day would desert the next; and the 
dangerous character of the enterprise having been discussed and ad- 
mitted among the seamen in port, I began to be seriously appre- 
hensive, that I might not succeed in procuring a crew. At length, 
however, with much difficulty, and some additional pay, I succeeded 
in procuring four men; and, having previously engaged a mate, our 
number was complete. 

To delay proceeding to sea a moment longer than was necessary, 

2 In conformity with a condition in the contract for the vessel, she was called 
the Caroline. We navigated with such papers only, as our foreign consuls were, 
at that period, in the habit of giving on similar emergencies, the bill of sale and 
consular certificate attached, which were respected by the belligerents. 
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would have been incurring a risk of the loss of my men, and the pay 
I had advanced them. Hence, I was induced to sail when appearances 
were very inauspicious. A strong north wind was blowing into the 
bay with such violence as already to have raised a considerable sea; 
but I flattered myself, that, as the sun declined, it would abate; that, 
if we could weather Cape Barfleur, we should make a free wind 
down channel; and that, if this should be found impracticable, we 
could, at all events, return to Havre Roads, and wait there a more 
favorable opportunity. 

With such impressions, we sailed from Havre on the 25th of 
September. A great crowd had assembled on the pier head to witness 
our departure, and cheered us as we passed It was about noon, and 
we were under full sail; but we had scarcely been out two hours, when 
we were obliged to reduce it to a double-reefed mainsail, foresail, and 
second-sized jib. With the sail even thus diminished, the vessel, at 
times, almost buried herself; still, as every part of the equipment was 
new and strong, I flattered myself with being able to weather the Cape, 
and pressed forward through a sea in which we were continually en- 
veloped, cheered with the hope that we had nothing worse to experi- 
ence, and that we should soon be relieved by the ability to bear away 
and make a free wind. I was destined, however, to a sad disappoint- 
ment; for the wind and sea having increased towards midnight, an 
extraordinary plunge into a very short and sharp sea completely 
buried the vessel, and, with a heavy crash, snapped off the bowsprit 
by the board. The vessel then luffed into the wind, in defiance of the 
helm, and the first shake of the foresail stripped it from the bolt rope. 

No other alternative now presented, than to endeavour to regain 
the port of Havre; a task, under existing circumstances, of very diffi- 
cult and doubtful accomplishment. The sea had increased in so great 
a degree, and ran so sharp, that we were in continual apprehension 
of having our decks swept. This circumstance, combined with the sea 
sickness, which none escaped, retarded and embarrassed the opera- 
tion of wearing round on the other tack. The violent motion of the 
vessel had also prevented the possibility of obtaining sleep; indeed, no 
person had been permitted to go below before the disaster; and none 
had the disposition to do so afterwards; but all were alert in the 
performance of their duty, which had for its immediate object the get- 
ting of the vessel's head pointed towards Havre. 

This was at length effected; but, as we had no spar suitable for 
a jury bowsprit, we could carry only such part of our mainsail as was 
balanced by a jib, set in the place of a foresail. With this sail we 
made so much lee way, that it was evident, as soon as daylight en- 
abled me to form a judgment, that we could not reach Havre; nor was 
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it less evident, that nothing but an abatement of the gale could save 
us from being stranded before night. With the hope of this abate- 
ment, the heavens were watched with an intensity of interest more 
easily imagined than described; but no favorable sign appeared; 
and before noon we had evidence of being to leeward of the port of 
Havre. We now cleared away the cables and anchors, and se- 
cured with battens the communications with the cabin and forecastle. 
While thus engaged, the man at the mast head announced the ap- 
palling, but expected intelligence, of "breakers under the lee." 

This information had the effect of an electric shock to rouse the 
crew from that apathy, which was a natural consequence of twenty- 
four hours' exposure to great fatigue, incessant wet and cold, and 
want of sleep and food; for we had not been able to cook any thing. 
The rapidity with which we were driven to leeward, soon made the 
breakers discernible from deck; and they were of such extent, as to 
leave us no choice, whether we headed east or west; for the forlorn 
hope of being held by our anchors was all that remained to us. No 
one on board possessed any knowledge of the shore we were ap- 
proaching; but our chart denoted it as rocky. It was easy to perceive, 
that to be thrown among rocks, by such a sea, must be the destruc- 
tion of us all. Hence it was of the utmost importance to discover, and 
to anchor off, the part of the shore which appeared to be most free 
from rocks; and with this view the mate was looking out from the 
mast head. As he perceived an apparently clear beach east of us, 
and within our ability of reaching, we steered for it; and when the 
water was only six fathoms deep, we lowered our sails and came to 
anchor. But as our anchor dragged, a second was let go, which, for a 
moment only, brought the vessel head to the sea, when one cable 
parted; and as we were drifting rapidly with the other, we cut it, then 
hoisted the jib, and steered directly for the clear space in the beach. 
Going in with great velocity, on the top of a high breaker, we were 
soon enveloped in its foam, and in that of several others which suc- 
ceeded. The vessel, however, notwithstanding she struck the ground 
with a violence which appeared sufficient to dash her in pieces, still 
held together, in defiance of this and several minor shocks; and, as 
the tide was falling, she soon became so still, and the water so shoal, 
as to enable us to go on shore. 

As the alarm gun had been fired, the peasantry had come down 
in great numbers; and when they perceived us leaving the vessel, they 
ran into the surf, and, with such demonstrations of humanity and kind- 
ness as our forlorn situation was calculated to excite, supported us to 
the shore, which we had no sooner reached, than they complimented 
us on the judicious selection we had made of a place to come on shore. 
And it was now obvious to us, that if we had struck half a mile, either 
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on one side or the other from this spot, there would have been scarce a 
possibility of saving our lives. 

We were fortunate, not only in the selection of the spot, but also 
in the circumstance of its being nearly high water when the vessel 
struck. The concurrence of two such circumstances turned the scale in 
my favor; and immediately after landing I was convinced, that the ves- 
sel and cargo, though much damaged, would both be saved. When the 
tide had so fallen as to leave the vessel dry, the inhabitants showed no 
disposition to take advantage of our distress, by stipulating for a cer- 
tain proportion of what they might save, before going to work; but, 
prompted by their humane feelings, set about discharging the vessel, 
in such numbers and with such earnestness, that before sunset she was 
completely unloaded, and the cargo carried above high water mark. 

The gale, towards evening, had very much abated, and, before 
the next high water, was fortunately succeeded by a calm and a great 
decrease of sea. In the mean time, the leaks, made in the bottom, were 
stopped, as well as time and circumstances would permit; an anchor 
was carried as far as the retreat of the tide would admit, and the cable 
hove taut. Having made these dispositions, I engaged a pilot and a suf- 
ficient number of men, to attend, at full tide, to heave the vessel off, 
and to endeavour to remove her into the river Orme, which was near 
by. These arrangements being made, I went with my men to an inn, in 
the neighbouring town of Oistreham, to get some refreshment, and to 
pass the night; compelled by exhaustion to place entire dependence on 
those who were strangers to us, for getting the vessel afloat, as well as 
to secure the cargo from being plundered. 

Though worn out by fatigue and anxiety, my distress of mind was 
so great, that I could not sleep The thoughts, that I had contracted a 
debt which I might never be able to pay, that no insurance had been 
effected, that, without credit, I might be compelled to sacrifice what 
had been saved to defray the expenses incurred, and that my fortune 
and prospects were ruined, were so incessantly haunting my imagina- 
tion, that the night rather added to, than diminished my feelings of ex- 
haustion. 

The following morning, I found the vessel lying safely in the river 
Orme; and men were also there, ready to make those temporary re- 
pairs which were indispensable to enable us to return to Havre. In the 
forenoon it was required of me to go to Caen (two or three miles dis- 
tant) for the purpose of making the customary report to the municipal 
authorities, which was a business of very little intricacy, and of very 
speedy accomplishment. An examination of the vessel and cargo satis- 
fied me, that the former could be repaired at very trifling expense, and 
that the latter was not damaged to much amount. The alacrity to ren- 
der us assistance, in the people of this place, from the beginning of our 
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disaster, was extended to the period, when, the cargo having been 
transported to the vessel and re-shipped, we were prepared to return 
to Havre. 

As in cases of vessels stranding, it seems to be a practice, sanc- 
tioned by long established usage, (particularly on the other side of the 
channel), to consider the unfortunate as those abandoned by Heaven, 
from whom may lawfully be taken all that the elements have spared, I 
was prepared for a demand of salvage to a considerable amount. But 
in this expectation I found I had done great injustice to these good peo- 
ple; for, on presenting their account, it appeared they had charged no 
more than for ordinary labor, and that at a very moderate rate It is a 
circumstance, also, very creditable to them, that notwithstanding some 
packages of the cargo, of much value, and of such bulk as to be easily 
concealed, were in their possession, exclusively, for several days and 
nights, yet nothing was lost. Although these transactions are of a date 
so remote, that probably many of the actors therein have "ceased from 
their earthly labors," yet I never recall them to mind, without a feeling 
of compunction that I had not ascertained the names of the principals 
in the business, and made that public acknowledgment for the disin- 
terested and important services rendered me, which gratitude, no less 
than justice, demanded For this omission my perturbed state of mind 
is my only apology. 

With a favorable wind for Havre, we proceeded for that port, 
where we arrived in about ten days after having sailed from there. The 
reception I met with at Havre, from my friend James Prince, Esq of 
Boston, who was more largely interested in the adventure than any 
other individual excepting myself, was kind and friendly in the ex- 
treme, and tended to counteract the effects of my deep mortification, 
and to raise my spirits for the prosecution of the original plan He re- 
lieved my anxiety relative to the means of defraying the expenses of re- 
pairs, by engaging to provide them. He gave me a room at his house; 
and while I was ill there, (for this I did not escape), he facilitated my 
recovery by his care and kindness. With such attentions, my health was 
soon reestablished, my spirits renewed, and I pursued the repairing 
and refitting the vessel with my accustomed ardor. 

On examination of the cargo, it was found to be very little dam- 
aged. The vessel was considerably injured so near the keel, that it was 
necessary to lay her on blocks, where it was discovered that the lower 
plank was so much broken that several feet of it would require to be 
replaced with new. This being accomplished, the other repairs made, 
and the cargo again put on board, there was nothing to prevent pro- 
ceeding immediately to sea, excepting a difficulty in procuring men, 
which seemed to be insurmountable. No one of my former crew, ex- 
cepting a black man, (George), would try it again. We had arrived 
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at the close of the month of November; and each day's delay, by the 
advance of winter, increased the difficulty and danger of our enter- 
prise. Indeed, the westerly gales were already of frequent occurrence; 
the nights had become long, and when I heard the howling winds and 
beating rain, and recollected in what a frail boat I had to contend with 
them, I wished that my destiny had marked out for me a task of less 
difficult accomplishment. 



II 

THE difficulty of procuring men seemed to increase with each addi- 
tional day's detention. Those, whom I engaged one day, would desert 
the next, alarmed by some exaggerated story of our first attempt. In 
the course of three weeks, I shipped no less than four different men as 
mates, and as many different crews, and each, in turn, abandoned me. 
At length I procured an active and capable young seaman from a Nan- 
tucket ship, one whom the captain recommended, as mate, and another 
man and a boy in addition to George, who had held true to his engage- 
ment I was desirous of procuring one more, but my attempt to do so 
was unsuccessful; and fearing that, by any delay for this purpose, I 
might lose those already on board, I sailed immediately. 

Our expedition had become a subject of general conversation in 
the town; and the difficulty of getting away the Indiaman (as she was 
called) was known to every one. The day, therefore, that we sailed, the 
pier-head was again thronged with people, who cheered us as we 
passed by, wishing us un bon voyage; but no small portion of them 
considered us as bound to certain destruction It was now the twenty- 
first day of December; a season of the year, when the loss of a few 
hours only of the easterly wind, then blowing, might be attended with 
disagreeable, if not disastrous consequences. We therefore set all our 
sail to improve it, and, while making rapid progress towards the chan- 
nel, were brought to by a British frigate, commanded by Sir R. 
Strachan. The boarding officer was very civil. He declared our enter- 
prise to be a very daring one; caused us as little detention as possible, 
and returning to his ship, immediately made the signal, that we might 
proceed. 

It was soon very evident, that no person on board, excepting the 
mate and myself, was capable of performing the very common and 
indispensable business of steering; and though there was no doubt our 
men would soon learn, yet, in the mean time, we had the prospect be- 
fore us of a tedious, though not very laborious course of duty. As the 
wind continued to be favorable, our passage down the channel was 
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easy and expeditious; and the day after leaving Havre we passed by 
and in sight of the island of Ushant. We were now in a position to feel 
the full effect of the westerly gales, which are so prevalent at this sea- 
son of the year; and, in order to have plenty of sea-room, in case of 
encountering one, I directed a course to be steered, which should carry 
us wide of Cape Ortegal. 

A sufficient time had now elapsed, since leaving Havre, (it be- 
ing the third day), to give me a very tolerable knowledge of my crew; 
whose characters, peculiarities, and accomplishments were such, that 
a sketch of them may not be without interest to the reader My mate, 
Reuben Barnes, was a young man of nineteen or twenty, a native of 
Nantucket, who, having been engaged in the whale fishery, had prof- 
ited by that excellent school to acquire, not only the knowledge of the 
seaman's profession, but also enough of the mechanic arts to fish a spar 
with dexterity, to caulk a seam, or to make a bucket or a barrel. The 
intelligence, activity, watchfulness, and adroitness of this young man 
relieved me from much anxiety and care; and in his conduct while with 
me, he evinced all the steadiness and fidelity, which the recommenda- 
tion he brought, as well as the place of his birth, had led me to expect. 

Decidedly the most important personage of my foremast hands 
was the black man George, who had dared to embark on our second 
voyage, after having shared in the disasters of the first In his appear- 
ance, capacity, and dialect, George was the veriest negro that can be 
imagined. For honesty, fidelity, and courage, he may have been 
equalled, but can never have been surpassed He stood about six feet 
and three inches, was rather slender, very awkward, and of a much 
more sable hue than common, but with an expression of countenance 
mild and pleasing. With simplicity of character approximating to folly, 
he united a degree of self-conceit, which led him to believe, that he 
could do whatever could be done by another, and, in some cases, to 
suppose he could make great improvements; an instance of which oc- 
curred before we had been out a week. In his previous voyages George 
had been cook, and had therefore nothing to do with the compass; but 
now, having to take his regular turn at steering, he was greatly puz- 
zled with its unsteadiness. He could steer in the night with tolerable 
accuracy, by giving him a star by which to steer; but the compass ap- 
peared to him to be calculated only to embarrass. With a view of 
remedying this difficulty, George had taken off the cover to the till of 
his chest, on which having marked the points of the compass, and 
pierced a hole in the centre for the pivot, he brought it aft, and with 
great appearance of complacency, and expectation of applause, placed 
it on deck before the helmsman, with the proper point directed for- 
ward to correspond with the course, and then exclaimed, "Dair, massa, 
dat compass be teady; George teer by him, well as anybody." 
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But this simplicity and conceit was more than redeemed by his 
tried fidelity, and heroic courage, of which the following is a remark- 
able instance. George had been a slave to some planter in Savannah; 
and one day, being in the woods with his master, they encountered an 
Indian, who was hunting. Some dispute arising, the Indian, having the 
advantage of being armed, threatened to shoot them. In consequence 
of this threat, they seized him and took away his gun; but after a little 
while, and with urgent entreaties and fair promises for him, they were 
induced to return it; first taking the precaution to dip it into water, to 
prevent an immediate use of it. This served again to rouse the anger of 
the Indian, who immediately took the readiest means for drying it. In 
the mean time George and his master had entered a canoe, and, pur- 
suing their way in a narrow river or creek, had got a long distance 
from the spot where they had left the Indian; when, on looking back, 
they perceived him running after them on the bank. On arriving 
abreast of them he immediately took aim, which George perceiving, 
threw himself, as a shield, between his master and the ball, and was so 
severely wounded, that his life was, for many weeks, despaired of. 
After a confinement of six months, he entirely recovered; and, as a re- 
ward, his master gave him his liberty. 

At the time he engaged with me, he had been a sailor about two 
years, and had been so invariably cheated out of his wages, that he had 
no other means of clothing himself than the advance I paid him. Such 
treatment had been productive of a tinge of misanthropy; and it was 
not until after long acquaintance, that he gave me his entire confidence. 
As this acquaintance continued for many years, (even as long as he 
lived), and as he was a sharer of my various adventures, I shall have 
frequent occasion to mention his name in connexion with my own, 
while narrating them. 

My other man had been a Prussian grenadier. He had served in 
the army of the Duke of Brunswick, at the time of his invading Hol- 
land to restore the authority of the Stadtholder, and in other cam- 
paigns; but, having a dislike to the profession, he had deserted, and had 
been, about eighteen months, a sailor in English vessels. During this 
time he had not acquired such a knowledge of steering, that we could 
leave him at the helm without watching him; and however brave he 
may have been in the ranks, he was the veriest coward imaginable, 
when called to the performance of duties aloft. In addition to this in- 
capacity, he possessed a most ungovernable temper; and, being a pow- 
erful man, we had considerable difficulty in keeping him, at all times, 
in a state of subordination; a difficulty which was, in some degree, 
augmented by his very imperfect knowledge of our language, and the 
consequent embarrassment he found in making himself understood. 

The last, as well as least, of our numbers was a little French boy 
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of fourteen years, who possessed all the vivacity peculiar to his coun- 
trymen, and who, having been some time on board the Carmagnole 
and other privateers, had acquired many of the tricks of a finished 
man-of-war's man. Some months' residence in an English prison had 
given him the command of a few English words; but they were not of a 
selection that indicated much care in the teacher. 

It was not uncommon for George, the Prussian grenadier, and the 
French boy, to get into a warm debate on the relative merits of their 
respective countries; for they were all men of great vivacity and pa- 
troitism; and sometimes (probably from not understanding each 
other) they would become so angry, as to render it necessary for the 
mate to interfere to restore tranquillity. At such moments I used to 
think, that if Hogarth could have been an observer, his genius would 
have done justice to the group. It may fairly be presumed, however, 
that such a ship's company, for an India voyage, was never before 
seen, and, moreover, that "we ne'er shall look upon its like again." 

For several days after passing the Isle of Ushant, the wind was 
light from northwest and west-north-west, accompanied with a heavy 
swell from that quarter, and though our progress was, in consequence, 
slow, it was proportionally comfortable Before we had reached the 
latitude of Cape Finisterre, the light wind, before which we had been 
sailing with all our canvas spread, died away, and left us, some hours, 
becalmed. During this time one of our pigs had got overboard, and 
was swimming away from the vessel. George, being an excellent swim- 
mer, did not hesitate to go after him; but when he had caught him, at 
the distance from us of about twenty fathoms, a light puff of wind, 
termed by seamen a cat's-paw, took the sails aback, and suddenly in- 
creased our distance from George, who, perceiving it, and becoming 
alarmed, let go the pig, and swam for the vessel, crying out lustily, as 
he approached, "I dead, I dead " As he had not been long in the water, 
nor used such exertion as to cause extraordinary exhaustion, I was ap- 
prehensive, that he might be attacked by a shark We threw towards 
him a spar, and set immediately about clearing away the boat, but be- 
fore we could be ready to launch it, George had seized the spar, and, 
by its aid, had succeeded in getting along-side. When taken on board 
he did not hesitate to express his belief, that our going from him was 
intentional, and that, had the breeze continued, we should have left 
him for the purpose of saving his wages. Nor was it until after long ex- 
perience, and repeatedly receiving his wages, when due, that he would 
acknowledge that he had judged me erroneously. 

The day succeeding this adventure we had another, which had 
nearly brought our voyage to a close. Early in the morning we fell in 
with the British frigate, Stag The wind was so light, and its influence 
on the manoeuvres of the ship so counteracted by a deep and hollow 
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swell, that, getting sternway, her counter came in contact with our 
broadside with a tremendous force, which threatened immediate de- 
struction, and which must have been the result, but for the order, in- 
stantly given and obeyed, to '"fill away " This saved us from a second 
shock, and we were happy to perceive we had received no other dam- 
age than that of breaking the rail. The officer of the frigate very po- 
litely offered to send their carpenter on board to repair this; but I 
declined, from my desire of not losing a moment's time in advancing 
towards those latitudes, where gales of wind were of less frequent oc- 
currence. When we were released from this visit, the mate immediately 
set about exercising his ingenuity as carpenter; and, with great applica- 
tion, he completed the repairs, in a workmanlike manner, on the third 
day after meeting the accident. 

We had now advanced far into the second week of our departure. 
The wind, though light, was fair, and the prospect was favorable for 
the continuance of good weather These encouraging circumstances 
led me to hope, that we should reach the tropical latitudes without en- 
countering a gale, and also, without meeting, what was more to be 
dreaded, any one of those Spanish or French privateers, which had 
frequented the track we were passing, and whose conduct, in many in- 
stances, to defenceless merchant vessels, had nearly equalled that of 
the ancient buccaneers. 

We had passed by many vessels, but had carefully avoided speak- 
ing with any one At length, on a very fine morning, as the sun rose, 
and when we were about fifty leagues west of Cadiz, we perceived a 
small sail in the northwest At ten o'clock she was equally plain to be 
seen, and by noon we were satisfied she was in chase of, and was gain- 
ing on us We kept steadily on our course, hoping that an increase of 
wind would give us an advantage, or that some other object might di- 
vert their attention But our hopes were fallacious. The wind rather 
decreased; and when this was the case, we observed she appeared to 
approach us faster By two o'clock we perceived she had lateen sails, 
and hence had no doubt of her being a privateer. Soon after she began 
to fire at us, but the balls fell much short. As the wind continued very 
light, it was soon apparent, that we could not escape, as we perceived 
that her progress was accelerated by means of a multitude of sweeps. 
To run any longer would only have been incurring the risk of irritating 
the captain of the buccaneer; we therefore rounded to, and prepared to 
be plundered. 

As they came up with us, about five o'clock, they gave such a 
shout of "Bonne prise ' bonne prise*" as would be expected from ban- 
ditti subject to no control, but I felt considerable relief in the persua- 
sion, that, as their flag indicated, they were French, and not Spanish. 
After the shouting had ceased, I was ordered, in very coarse terms, to 
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hoist out my boat and come on board with my papers. I replied that I 
had not men sufficient to put out the boat. The order was reiterated, 
accompanied with a threat of firing into us I then sent my men below, 
and waited the result, which was, that they got out their own boat. The 
officer, who came on board, I suppose to have been the captain him- 
self, from the circumstance of his being a very intelligent man, and 
from my presence not being required on board the privateer. A cur- 
sory examination of our papers convinced him of our neutral charac- 
ter; and the exhibition of a passport with a seal and signature of one 
high in authority in the French government, while it astonished, 
seemed also to satisfy him, that the less trouble and detention he gave 
us the better; as he immediately ordered his ruffians to desist from 
clearing away for opening the hatches, which they had already begun, 
and to go on board their boat, where, after wishing me a good voyage, 
and regretting the detention he had caused, he joined them; and they 
returned to their privateer and sailed in pursuit of other adventures. 

The result of this rencontre was better than I had anticipated; 
aware as I was, of the general insubordination on board of vessels of 
this description. I had feared, that even if the chief had been disposed 
to prevent his men from plundering, it would not have been in his 
power, and I was much relieved by finding myself mistaken. 

Pursuing a course for the Cape de Verde Islands, we came in 
sight of them, the thirtieth day from leaving Havre. It was my intention 
to stop at Port Praya, to obtain a supply of fruit and vegetables; but I 
was prevented by a gale of wind, in which we lay to, twelve hours, and 
had a fair opportunity of testing the good properties of the vessel for 
this important purpose. This was the only gale of any severity that we 
experienced during the passage; and, as evidence that it was of no in- 
considerable violence, a ship came into the Cape of Good Hope, three 
days after our arrival there, which had lost her mizzenmast in the same 
gale. 

It is well known to all who have crossed the ocean, and may easily 
be imagined by those who have not, that a passage at sea presents to 
the observer little else, from day to day, than the same unbounded, and 
(in tropical climes) unvaried horizon; the same abyss of waters, agi- 
tated, more or less, as it is acted upon by the wind; the same routine of 
duties to be performed on board, which, in the trade winds, have sel- 
dom even the ordinary excitement, caused by reducing and making 
sail; and when this monotonous round is interrupted, by speaking a 
vessel, by catching a porpoise, or by seeing a whale, the incident is 
seized with avidity as an important item to be inserted in the ship's log- 
book, or journal of the day's transactions. 

As our experience was of this kind, I have only to notice, that we 
crossed the equator in the longitude of 25; and that we met with no 
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occurrence, worthy of note, from the time of our leaving the Cape de 
Verde Islands to our arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, excepting, 
that one night, when going before the wind with a strong breeze, the 
Prussian soldier brought over the main boom with such violence, as to 
part the sheet, and rouse all hands from their slumbers. As there was a 
considerable sea, it was not without great difficulty and risk, that the 
boom was again secured. 

After passing the equator, we discovered, that one of our casks of 
water had nearly leaked out; and, having failed to fill up the empty 
ones, it was doubtful if we had sufficient to carry us to the Isle of 
France. This consideration, and the desire of obtaining refreshments 
and a short respite from the fatigue and anxiety of such a passage, de- 
termined me to stop at the Cape; as I believed, also, that our cargo 
might be sold advantageously there. 

Shaping our course, accordingly, we came in sight of the Table 
Mount, on the 21st of March, 1798, just three months from the time 
of our leaving Havre. We were so near in before dark as to perceive, 
that we were signalled at the lion's head, but were not able to reach the 
anchorage until between nine and ten o'clock in the evening. We had 
scarcely dropped our anchor, when we were boarded by a man-of- 
war's boat; the officer of which, finding we were from France, imme- 
diately hurried me ashore, in my sea garb, to see the Admiral, (Sir 
Hugh C. Christian), who, surrounded by a group of naval officers, 
appeared very earnest for such European news as I could give them. 
After passing nearly an hour with the Admiral, who treated me with 
great civility, and answering the many questions which were asked by 
the company, the officer, who took me from my vessel, was desired to 
convey me on board again; an hour having been previously named by 
the Admiral, at which I was to meet him, the next morning, at the gov- 
ernment-house. 

The arrival of such a vessel from Europe naturally excited the 
curiosity of the inhabitants of the Cape; and the next morning, being 
calm, we had numerous visitors on board, who could not disguise their 
astonishment at the size of the vessel, the boyish appearance of the 
master and mate, the queer and unique characters of the two men and 
boy who constituted the crew, and the length of the passage we had 
accomplished. 

Various were the conjectures of the good people of the Cape, as 
to the real object of our enterprise. While some among them viewed it 
in its true light, that of a commercial speculation, others believed, that, 
under this mask, we were employed by the French government for the 
conveyance of their despatches; and some even went so far as to de- 
clare a belief, that we were French spies, and, as such, deserving of 
immediate arrest and confinement. Indeed, our enterprise formed the 
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principal theme of conversation at the Cape, during the week subse- 
quent to our arrival. 

At the hour appointed I presented myself at the government- 
house, and was introduced to the Governor, Lord Macartney, in whose 
company I found, also, the Admiral. There was so much urbanity and 
affability in the reception I met with from the Governor as well as the 
Admiral, that it inspired me with confidence, and prevented my feel- 
ing any embarrassment. The Governor very politely handed me a 
chair; and, seated between these two distinguished men, I was pre- 
pared to answer, to the best of my knowledge, such questions as they 
should ask me, and to give them all the late information respecting 
European affairs, that my residence in that country, and my recent de- 
parture, enabled me to do. It was just at this period, that the flotilla 
were assembling, in the ports of the channel, for the invasion of Eng- 
land; and on this subject, in particular, they were very earnest to ob- 
tain information, seeming to be not without apprehension, that an 
invasion was really intended While I related to them what had come 
under my own observation with regard to the preparation, and what I 
had heard from others, I expressed to them my belief, founded on the 
desperate nature of the undertaking, that nothing more was intended 
by it, than to keep England in a state of alarm, and to cause a corre- 
sponding increase of expenses. 

Having interrogated me to their satisfaction on the political af- 
fairs of France, they adverted to the more humble business of the ob- 
ject of my enterprise, which the Admiral did not hesitate to declare he 
believed to be for the conveyance of despatches for the French govern- 
ment; and, in this belief, informed me, that he should take measures 
to prevent my going to the Isle of France At the same time, and as an 
additional evidence of this persuasion, he had ordered, that a search 
should be made on board my vessel for the supposed despatches, and 
that all the papers and letters, found on board, should be brought to 
him. Consequently, my journal, book of accounts, and private letters 
and papers were submitted to his inspection; and the letters I had for 
French gentlemen in the Mauritius were all broken open. 8 

On the conclusion of my visit to the Governor, who gave me per- 
mission to dispose of my cargo here if I desired, I went to the house of 
an old acquaintance, where I had lodged in a former voyage, and in 
what he considered more propitious times. Both he and his family 
seemed glad to see me, and invited me to take up my lodgings there 
again; but the safety of my vessel required my presence on board not 
less in port than at sea, and I therefore declined. 

The day following, my papers and letters were returned to me by 
the secretary of the Admiral; and I was surprised by a proposition 

8 Here Cleveland uses the earlier Dutch name for the Isle of France. W. T. 
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from him for the purchase of my vessel. I delayed giving an answer un- 
til the next day; and in the mean time my inquiries led me to believe, 
that my cargo would sell advantageously; but there was nothing but 
specie, which would answer my purpose to take away for it, and this 
was prohibited. With a provision for the removal of this difficulty, and 
a good price for my vessel, I was prepared to negotiate with the secre- 
tary. Meeting him, therefore, at the time appointed, and being both 
what in trade is called off-hand men, we soon closed the bargain, by 
his engaging to pay me, on delivery of the Caroline and stores, five 
thousand Spanish dollars, and to obtain for me permission to export 
ten thousand This so far exceeded the cost of the vessel, and was even 
so much more than I had expected to receive at the Isle of France, that 
I considered myself already well indemnified for all my trouble and 
anxiety. 

As the Admiral was pressing to have the vessel discharged, it was 
my intention to land the cargo, next day, on my own account, but, in 
the mean time, I contracted with the merchant, at whose house I now 
resided, for the whole of it, at a moderate advance on the invoice, it be- 
ing agreed that he was to pay the duties, the expense of landing, &c. 
My spirits were now much elevated with my success, and with the pro- 
spect of soon being rid of the Caroline and of the care inseparable 
from having such a vessel, so circumstanced. 

But I was allowed but a short period to my exultation; new and 
alarming difficulties awaited me, of which I had no suspicion, and 
which were more harassing than the dangers of the winds and the 
waves It appeared, that the duties on entries at the custom-house were 
a percentage on the invoice, and that it was a very common practice 
with the merchants to make short entries The purchaser was aware, 
that to stand on equal footing with other merchants he must do as they 
did, but he seems not to have reflected, that, being known to be more 
hostile to the English government than any other individual at the 
Cape, he would be rigidly watched, and, if detected, would have less 
indulgence than any other. The consequence was a detection of the 
short entry and seizure of vessel and cargo. The merchant went imme- 
diately, in a supplicating mood, to the collector, in the hope of arrang- 
ing the affair before it should become generally known; but it was all 
in vain. 

The only alternative, which seemed now to be left me, was to ap- 
peal to the highest authority; and I determined to write to Lord Ma- 
cartney, and prove to him, that, by my contract for the sale of the 
cargo, the duties were not to be paid by me, and that, consequently, I 
should have derived no benefit, had the attempt for evading them suc- 
ceeded, but that, on the other hand, if the vessel and cargo were to be 
confiscated, I should be the sufferer, as it was doubtful if the merchant 
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could make good the loss. I hoped that he might thus be induced to ad- 
vise a less severe course than the collector intended to pursue. But how 
to write a suitable letter embarrassed me. I had no friend with whom 
to advise. I was entirely ignorant of the manner of addressing a noble- 
man, and at the same time was aware of the necessity of doing it with 
propriety. In this dilemma, I remembered to have seen, in an old mag- 
azine on board, some letters addressed to noblemen. These I sought as 
models; and they were a useful guide to me. After I had completed my 
letter in my best hand, and enclosed it in a neat envelope, I showed it 
to the Admiral's secretary, who appeared to be friendly to me. He ap- 
proved of it, and advised my taking it myself to his Lordship immedi- 
ately. 

As the schoolboy approaches his master after having played tru- 
ant, so did I approach Lord Macartney on this occasion I delivered 
my letter to him; and, after hastily reading it, he sternly said, "he 
could not interfere in the business; there were the laws, and if they had 
been infringed, the parties concerned must abide the consequence"; 
but added, "he would speak to the collector on the subject " This addi- 
tion, delivered in rather a milder tone, led me to encourage the hope, 
that the affair would not end so disastrously as if left entirely to the 
discretion of the collector. Nor were my hopes unfounded; as, the next 
day, the vessel, and that part of the cargo yet remaining on board, were 
restored to me; while the portion in possession of the collector was to 
be adjudged in the fiscal court, where it was eventually condemned, to 
the amount of about two thousand dollars. 4 The success of my letter 
was a theme of public conversation in the town, and was the means of 
procuring me the acquaintance of several individuals of the first re- 
spectability. 

The delay, caused by this controversy with the collector, was un- 
favorable to the views of the Admiral, who began to evince symptoms 
of impatience, and would, probably, have taken out the cargo with his 
own men, if we had not set about it with earnestness, as soon as the 
vessel was released from seizure. Having, the day following, com- 
pleted the unlading, I delivered the vessel to the officer who was au- 
thorized to take possession. In two days after, she was expedited, with 
a lieutenant and competent number of men (I believe for India) ; and, 
in a subsequent voyage, I learned that she had never been heard of 
afterwards. It is probable, that the officer in charge, having been ac- 
customed only to large and square-rigged vessels, was not aware of the 
delicacy of management, which one so small and differently rigged, re- 
quired; and to this her loss may be attributed. 

The various drawbacks on my cargo, arising from seizure, some 

4 As a favor to the merchant, I consented to share the loss with him. 
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damage, and some abatement, reduced the net proceeds to about the 
original cost. This, with the amount of the vessel, I collected in Span- 
ish dollars, making together, after my various disbursements, the sum 
of eleven thousand dollars, which I kept in readiness to embark in the 
first vessel that should enter the bay on her way to India or China. I 
was obliged, however, to wait several months before any such chance 
offered. In the mean time, my long residence and leisure at the Cape 
afforded me the opportunity of becoming acquainted with many fam- 
ilies, and of visiting many places in the vicinity of Cape Town. 



Ill 

THE formation of this Cape is so remarkable, as to make a lasting im- 
pression on the memory of those who have once seen it The group of 
lofty and steep hills, called the Devil's Mount, the Table-Land, the 
Sugar-Loaf , and the Lion's Rump, form a barrier on the south and the 
east sides of the town, which appears almost impassable. On a plain, 
at the foot of these hills, and on the border of Table Bay, is situated 
the beautiful town of the Cape. It presents a fine appearance when 
seen from the bay, and seems to possess all that neatness which is an 
acknowledged characteristic of the Dutch The streets are parallel to 
each other, and are kept very clean There is a large square for a pa- 
rade ground, at the north part of the town, which is bounded by a 
canal bordered with a double row of trees. The Company's garden, 
as it is called, is a space of fifteen or twenty acres on the east side of 
the town It is enclosed by a wall, and laid out in handsome walks, 
and forms one of the most delightful lounges in the world In a retired 
part of this garden, and almost hidden with trees, is the residence of 
the governor Most of the houses consist of two stories, and are cov- 
ered with plaster; which being whitewashed every year, they have an 
uncommonly neat appearance. 

During the summer months the inhabitants are greatly annoyed 
by the clouds of sand which are raised by the southeast wind, which is 
often so violent as to compel them to keep within doors, and pene- 
trates into all the crevices of doors and windows which have not been 
carefully closed. These gales, which last two or three days, are fol- 
lowed by calms and light variable winds for the same length of time. 
During these gales, and for some time before, the top of the table- 
land is enveloped in thick clouds, which the people of the Cape call 
the Devil's Table-cloth. Although these winds are often so violent as to 
prevent communication with the shipping in the bay, yet they are 
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rarely the cause of any disaster. Not so with the westerly gales which 
prevail in the months of June, July, and August, and bring in a sea 
which it is impossible to resist. 

A melancholy instance of the power of these gales was seen in the 
loss of the English sixty-four-gun ship Sceptre, with nearly all her crew. 
The Dutch East Indiamen were exclusively confined to the use of Si- 
mon's Bay at this season of the year. In times of peace it was common 
for the vessels of all nations, on their way to and from India, to touch 
at this place for refreshments; and then, almost every house was open 
for the reception of the captains and officers for a moderate compensa- 
tion. But the vexations, experienced by neutral commerce at this pe- 
riod, were enough to discourage most navigators from stopping there. 
While I was there, the ship Jefferson of Boston was compelled to come 
in, from having been six months on her way from Boston to India. The 
suspicions of the government were roused; and, not satisfied with the 
examination of the log-book and papers, they caused her to be entirely 
unladed. And although she was at length released, yet before she could 
get away, a gale came on from the west, in which she went ashore and 
was totally lost. 

The climate of the Cape is very healthy; which blessing many of 
the inhabitants attribute to the prevalence of the high winds; yet it is 
observed, that instances of longevity are very rare, and that few old 
persons are met with. The native citizens are, for the most part, hos- 
pitable, friendly, and affable A love of ease and relaxation, and an 
aversion to much activity of body or mind, are striking characteristics 
in the men. The ladies are, generally, very pretty, have fine complex- 
ions, graceful and pleasing manners, and cultivated minds. The in- 
variable and universal siesta causes a midnight silence and seclusion 
for the two or three hours immediately succeeding dinner. All the do- 
mestics, and most of the mechanics, are slaves; and, as far as I had an 
opportunity of observing, they are treated with more humanity than is 
generally supposed Notwithstanding the increase of buildings, and the 
rise in value of real estate, as well as various other advantages, felt by 
the inhabitants since they submitted to the English government, there 
was, nevertheless, observable in many an impatience of a foreign yoke, 
a feeling of being a conquered people, and a sense of degradation, 
which was very natural, and which would not be easily effaced even 
under the mild and equitable government of the English. 

In company with a native merchant I made an excursion to Si- 
mon's Bay, and to the pretty estate of Constantia. Not being able to 
procure lodgings on shore, we passed a night on board an American 
ship, which, together with several English men-of-war and Indiamen, 
was lying for security in Simon's Bay. At Constantia we were enter- 
tained with great hospitality and politeness by the proprietor, who 
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showed us every part of his beautiful estate, which, for extreme neat- 
ness, as well as for profit, is unrivalled. The wine, made at this place, 
is well known in Europe and in the United States; though it is said, 
that more than treble the quantity produced on this estate, is annually 
sold under the name of Constantia. Its peculiar flavor is attributed to 
the properties of the soil; all attempts to produce the same elsewhere 
having failed. 

An excursion to the flag-staff on Sugar-Loaf Hill was an after- 
noon's labor of no easy accomplishment. Before reaching the top, there 
are several perpendicular precipices of ten to fifteen feet to climb, and 
ropes are fastened to bolts, inserted in the rocks, to aid the ascent. The 
man, who is stationed here to signal the approach of vessels, is pro- 
vided with a small brass cannon and several flags; the former to 
announce a sail in the horizon, and, at the same time, to attract the at- 
tention of the citizens; the latter to denote the kind of vessel and the 
nation to which she belongs By these means, information of the ap- 
proach of a vessel is given, many hours before her arrival in the bay. 
The habitation of this man is so confined, that his residence there 
would be considered a cruel punishment, were it not voluntary It is a 
mere dog-kennel, partly formed by the rock, and partly artificial, but 
barely sufficient to shelter one person, in a sitting posture, from the 
rays of the sun and from the inclemency of the weather. The greatest 
interior space does not exceed five feet, from the den to the perpendic- 
ular precipice A slave brings him his daily provisions and water, and 
this is the only opportunity the recluse has for conversation during the 
day. My visit was, therefore, considered by him as a kind of God-send, 
for which he appeared to be very grateful, and which he begged me to 
repeat. 

The excursion over the Table Mountain, which is three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-two feet above the level of the ocean, was an 
undertaking of such labor, as to require the greater part of a day to 
perform it It was advisable, also, on many considerations, to make up 
a party for the purpose. Accordingly, having engaged the mate of the 
Jefferson, and my own mate, to accompany me, we set out together on 
a fine, clear morning, provided with refreshments, but without a guide, 
not doubting, with the information given us, of being able to find our 
way. We met with no embarrassment in reaching the chasm, on one 
side of which were the craggy and irregular steps, by which only we 
could work our way to the top. The task was arduous, and required 
two hours of great exertion for its accomplishment. The day contin- 
ued to be very clear; and the view amply repaid the toil of the ascent. 
It was limited on the north by high, irregular, and distant mountains; 
on the south and east by the ocean, and an horizon greatly extended; 
on the west was the bay with its shipping, diminished to the size of such 
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toys as children play with; and immediately beneath us was the town, 
its gardens and streets, distinctly seen, though its inhabitants could not 
be distinguished with the unaided eye. 

A large part of the day was passed in rambling about the top of 
the mountain, and enjoying the extensive and beautiful views from it; 
and the time had arrived to think of descending. Desirous of returning 
by a different route, I attempted to find a new one in a chasm, which, 
from the imperfect view I could take of it, resembled the path we had 
ascended. But, the better to satisfy myself, with great difficulty and 
imminent danger of falling, I climbed down a precipice of about twelve 
feet, and found myself upon a bridge formed by the falling away of the 
rock within the chasm, and extending across about twenty feet. Its 
width varied from two to four feet; and it seemed, where narrowest, 
as if any additional weight would cause it to give way. On either side, 
and beneath this bridge, was an abyss, of which I could scarcely see 
the bottom; it being fifteen hundred, or, perhaps, two thousand feet 
deep I now saw plainly, that I must return by the way I came; as, at 
the other end of the bridge, the height was the same, and the rocks 
jutted over. I made known to my companions my perilous situation, 
and that a slip in climbing must be attended with certain destruction. 
In order, therefore, to help me up again, Mr. Barnes lay on the ground, 
and held his jacket over the precipice, while the mate of the Jefferson 
held Barnes to prevent his being pulled over. With this management, 
and the scanty support I could find for my feet, I succeeded m gaining 
the summit, and in escaping from a situation so perilous, that, even at 
this day, I do not recur to it without shuddering After this I attempted 
no more to find a new way, but descended as we had come up; and, be- 
fore sunset, arrived at my lodgings very much fatigued. 



IV 

MORE than four months had elapsed since my arrival at the Cape; 
and, during that period, no opportunity had offered for India. My im- 
patience to be away was now so great, that I determined to embrace 
any chance that presented itself for going to the east, without regard to 
the particular place; and, on the first of August, the brig Betsey having 
touched in the bay, in a short passage from Baltimore, bound to Ba- 
tavia, I embarked in this vessel, taking with me the proceeds of my 
vessel and cargo in Spanish dollars. I was accompanied by my black 
man George, for whom I had contracted an attachment, which was 
evidently reciprocal. 

The day after leaving the Cape, we had a strong westerly wind 
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and a considerable sea, and, at noon, while making rapid progress on 
our way, we discovered a brig standing on a wind across us, which we 
had reason to suppose was a cruiser. As our vessel was a remarkably 
swift sailer, we decided not to submit to the trouble and detention 
which a visit would cause, and therefore kept steadily on our course, 
which, being towards him, induced the belief, that we intended to speak 
him, and prevented the preparation he would have made, had he 
known our intention. When just clear of gun shot, we altered our 
course two points; on seeing which he immediately fired, and instantly 
set about getting up topgallant masts and yards, and crowding all sail 
after us; but it was like the tortoise in pursuit of the hare. Before dark 
his hull was not to be seen. 

We had a continuance of the strong westerly winds until we en- 
tered the trades, south of the island of Java; and our arrival at Batavia, 
on the first of September, in only thirty days from the Cape, was a cir- 
cumstance so extraordinary, that it required the confirmation of letters 
which we carried to convince the Governor of the fact. 

I took rooms at the great public hotel; and here, as well as in 
other buddings in the city, there were traces of the splendor which had 
attended the better days of the Dutch East India Company. The spa- 
cious rooms were painted in a tawdry, but expensive manner, in red 
and gold, or blue and gold. The furniture was as massive and costly as 
it could be made; a band of a dozen slaves always played during din- 
ner; and a multitude of servants, shabbily dressed, were in attendance. 
Every thing about the establishment indicated an attempt at magnifi- 
cence, which was but ill-supported by the present state of Dutch com- 
merce. 

Most of the strangers, who then visited Batavia, were Americans, 
and there were few, or none of them, whose appetites required the 
stimulus of a band, or who had sufficient taste for oriental luxuries, to 
be willing to contribute to them further than custom rendered neces- 
sary. 

Batavia is built on a flat, which extends ten or twelve leagues. 
Most of its streets have canals of stagnant water, which are, doubtless, 
among the causes of the fevers so prevalent there; as these are avoided 
by taking a residence five or six miles in the country. The houses 
generally are built of brick, plastered and whitewashed; and the apart- 
ments are spacious and well-adapted to the climate. But, notwithstand- 
ing all their luxuries, most of the residents show, by their pallid counte- 
nances and emaciated figures, that they are sacrificing health to gain. 
Yet the certainty of this does not prevent adventurers from seeking 
their fortunes there, apparently blinded to consequences by the eager- 
ness of pursuit. 

The Chinese constitute much the largest and most industrious 
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part of the population. They inhabit the suburbs, and are said to 
amount to seventy or eighty thousand. The domestics are principally 
Malay slaves, and are considered much less docile than the Africans. 
The market of Batavia is well supplied with all the delicious fruits, 
which are peculiar to the tropical climates. Pine apples, in particular, 
are very abundant, and so cheap, that a hundred may be obtained for 
a dollar. Animal food, beef and mutton particularly, is, as in most 
tropical countries, generally poor, and without flavor. Fowls are very 
abundant and cheap. The natives here, as in India, live principally on 
rice, which is very cheap and much cultivated The bay is spacious; 
and the ships ride with safety therein, screened from the only wind 
which could injure them by seventeen or eighteen very pretty islands, 
which are not less ornamental than serviceable. The alligators and 
sharks are very numerous; and instances are related of boats being up- 
set on the bar, and their whole crews devoured by them. 5 Those, whom 
business shall lead to Batavia, for there can be no other inducement, 
will remain there no longer than is absolutely necessary. 

It was very evident, soon after my arrival, that I need only be de- 
tained until I could take passage for China; for, though the compara- 
tive value of the produce of the island here, and in the United States, 
offered a profit of one and a half to two capitals, yet there was no one 
of the several vessels lying here which could take freight, all having 
sufficient capital to lade on their own account If I could have invested 
the amount of my property in a freight of coffee, for the United States, 
I should have made a very short and lucrative voyage. But my efforts 
proving unsuccessful to effect this, I took advantage of an opportunity, 
which was offered in the ship Swift of New York, for Canton, after 
having spent ten days at Batavia For I was well aware, that though I 
might not be able to ship such bulky articles as coffee or sugar, there 
was no doubt of my finding room enough for the fabrics of China, in 
which a much greater capital than I possessed could be invested so as 
to occupy but a small space. 

Having removed my baggage and specie, from the Betsey to the 
Swift, we sailed next morning, the 12th of September, for Canton, in 
company with two of the Danish East India Company's ships, the 
commanders of which agreed to keep company with us through the 
straits of Barca, for mutual security against any attack of the Malay 
pirates. Our ships sailed so nearly alike, that no day passed when we 
were not within speaking distance; and when the weather was fine, and 
the sea smooth, which was often the case, we exchanged visits. The 
commodore had a band on board; and in the bright moonlight eve- 
nings, when the breeze was only sufficient to keep the sails from flap- 

6 It would therefore be the extreme of rashness to bathe in the bay, though 
the heat renders the desire of doing so very strong. 
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ping against the masts, and the ripple of the ship's passage through the 
water scarcely heard, the music of this band was so delightful, that it 
even now brings back the most pleasing associations, whenever mem- 
ory retraces the incidents of this passage. 

We were compelled, by calms and the darkness of the night, to 
anchor two or three times in the straits of Barca, but met with no em- 
barrassment from pirates, or from rocks and shoals. It was, however, 
apparent, that, although we had taken care to keep well to the east- 
ward, we only secured our passage; having taken the northeast wind 
so many days before our arrival, that we with difficulty gained the an- 
chorage in Macao roads. The three ships arrived at this place within a 
few hours of each other, after a passage of thirty-one days from Ba- 
tavia. 

The Danish ships, having agents at Macao, procured pilots, and 
proceeded to Wampoa without delay; but we were not so fortunate as 
to obtain a pilot, and were obliged, in consequence, to wait a week in 
the roads. During this period, we encountered a typhon, which blew 
with such violence, and caused such a sea, that, although our yards and 
topmasts were struck, we parted a cable, lost an anchor, and were in 
danger of being driven out to sea, but, after drifting several miles, fi- 
nally brought up with the other anchor. After the weather became 
again settled, it was judiciously determined by the captain to remain no 
longer in so exposed a situation, and, having procured a fisherman to 
pilot us as far as Anson's Bay, which is a safe anchorage at the en- 
trance of the river Tigris, we arrived and anchored there, without fur- 
ther embarrassment. 

Here, Captain White received a letter from the captain of the On- 
tario, a ship belonging to the same owners, informing him of his safe 
arrival at Wampoa, and the exertions he was making to send him a 
pilot He mentioned, that he was in want of a first and second officer. 
This circumstance appeared to offer a favorable opening for me; inas- 
much as, if 1 could obtain the chief mate's office, the privilege attached 
to it would insure the transport of all my property. I therefore settled 
it in my mind, that this was my destination. Having waited three days 
more, and no pilot appearing, Captain White determined to go up to 
Wampoa in his own boat; and I accompanied him. Soon after leaving 
the ship we were overtaken by a heavy shower, which wet us com- 
pletely through. When above second bar, towards evening, the tide set 
so strong against us, that, perceiving we made no headway, we deter- 
mined to go on board a large Swedish ship, then lying at the bar, and 
there wait the return of the flood. We were received with great hospi- 
tality, and, during our visit, were treated with as much kindness as if 
we had been conferring, rather than receiving a benefit. We remained 
with these friendly people until ten o'clock in the evening, when, the 
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tide having turned, we took leave, and pursued our course towards 
Wampoa, but, unfortunately, by mistaking our course, and getting into 
a wrong branch of the river, were out all night, and did not arrive on 
board the Ontario, before eight o'clock in the morning. A good break- 
fast renewed our energies for pursuing our course to Canton, where I 
was the more anxious to arrive, from the fear, that the office I sought 
might be filled by another before my arrival. We started, therefore, as 
soon as the flood tide came in. Arriving at the Ontario's factory, I had 
the mortification to learn from the commander, that he had engaged 
an officer only the day previous. Thus, this resource failed me. As I 
had confidently counted upon it, and as fancy had been busy in antici- 
pating a meeting with my friends at home under such favorable cir- 
cumstances, my disappointment was very great. 

The next plan was to freight my property in some one of the 
American ships; a thing, usually, of very easy accomplishment; but, at 
this time, it was not practicable at such a rate as I felt myself warranted 
in paying. It then occurred to me, that I might obtain a small premium 
on my money to Calcutta, and that there I should be able to lay in an 
investment for the United States, and freight it from thence on better 
terms than I could make here With this impression I was about con- 
tracting with the captain of the country ship Zoroaster, to let him have 
my money on respondentia, and to embark with him for Calcutta. But 
before definitely closing this negotiation, a little English cutter arrived 
at Wampoa from the Northwest Coast of America, and was offered for 
sale. This suggested to me an enterprise which would be attended with 
great difficulties and dangers, but which offered a prospect of fortune 
in proportion. As my means alone were not sufficient to buy this vessel 
and to put in a cargo suitable for a voyage to the Northwest Coast, I en- 
gaged the assistance of Messrs D. Green and E Townsend, of New 
Haven, and purchased this cutter, of about fifty tons burden; two 
thirds for my account and one third for theirs; having abandoned my 
Calcutta plan. She was called the Dragon; but as my papers were for 
the Caroline, I changed her name accordingly. From the remnants of 
the cargo of a Boston vessel, returned from the Northwest Coast, and 
such articles as I could procure from the shops at Canton, I made up 
a very suitable investment to the amount of nine thousand dollars. 

By the time I was ready to sail on this enterprise, nearly three 
months had elapsed since my arrival at Canton; during which period 
my expenses had been moderate, from having the good fortune of as- 
sociating myself with the inmates of the Elizabeth's factory. The fac- 
tories are handsome houses, built in the European style, on the margin 
of the river, for the accommodation of those who have business to 
transact at Canton. They are generally of two stories; the lower being 
used as warehouses. They are whitewashed, and, with their respective 
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national flags displayed on a high staff before them, make a very pretty 
appearance. In former times the ships came and returned with the reg- 
ularity of the monsoons; and the resident supercargoes, during their 
absence, were not permitted to remain at Canton, but removed to the 
Portuguese town of Macao. This routine has, of late years, been bro- 
ken up by the disregard of etiquette and the established seasons, on the 
part of the Americans, who, coming and going all the year round, have 
inverted all the ancient rules of doing business at Canton. 

In the rear of the factories, and spreading out on either side, are 
the houses and shops of those merchants and mechanics, who derive 
their support from trading with foreigners; a dense and active popula- 
tion, who evince a shrewdness in their dealings, not surpassed by those 
strangers who traffic with them, and who are too apt to treat them with 
contempt. The police of this portion of the community is so lax, that 
petty thefts are very common, and rarely punished. An additional evi- 
dence of this laxity is also manifested in the occasional practice of beg- 
gars, who extort alms from the shopkeepers, by covering themselves 
with a coat of the most filthy odor, and thus rendering themselves so 
disgusting, that the shopkeepers, to prevent their coming in, stand 
ready at the door with the contribution. Great numbers of the poor 
population are born, reared, and die in small boats of twelve to fifteen 
feet long, which have a bamboo covering to screen them from the sun 
and from the inclemency of the weather; and in no other part of the 
world, perhaps, is it so clearly demonstrated, in how little space, and 
on what slender means, man may subsist 

The Chinese are decided idolaters, and have an annual show and 
procession for propitiating an evil demon. They have numerous houses 
of worship, in which are kept images of gods, which resemble, in some 
respects, those of the most barbarous nations of Indians. At one of 
these houses, on the opposite side of the river, were several of the 
priesthood, whose dress bore some resemblance to that of Franciscan 
friars, and whose business was principally to take care of the sacred 
hogs. These were about twenty in number, and were in an mclosure. 
They are never killed, but are left to die in the regular course of time; 
and several of them were so unwieldy, that it was not without great 
difficulty they could move themselves a few feet one way or the other. 

The pertinacity, with which the Chinese adhere to the ancient 
practice of interdicting to strangers the entrance to their city, is still un- 
diminished. Having, in one of my excursions, come near to the gate, 
and observing no one on duty to prevent the entrance of strangers, I 
walked in, and had proceeded a distance of about thirty feet, when a 
hue and cry was made; and a dozen people came running up to me, 
and, with earnest looks and violent gestures, pointed to the gate, and 
indicated, by signs that could not be mistaken, that I must return. I did 
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not hesitate to comply with wishes so clearly manifested, and where 
the power of enforcing them was so apparent. Within the wall I saw 
nothing in the appearance of the streets and houses, differing from 
those without; and I am induced to believe, that the rigor, in forbidding 
access to foreigners, arises from the observance of the customary 
Asiatic jealousy with regard to the women. Of the character, manners, 
customs, and habits of the Chinese, so much better accounts are given 
by those who have had greater opportunities of observing, that I shall 
not attempt to describe them. 



BY a recent arrival from Boston, I learned that several vessels were 
fitting from thence for the Northwest Coast; and as my success de- 
pended mainly on arriving there before them, I spared no exertion for 
the accomplishment of this purpose But for this information, it had 
been my intention to wait until the strength of the monsoon had dimin- 
ished. To procure a competent number of men was a task of such diffi- 
culty, that, when any one offered his services, I was not very particular 
in inquiring whence he came, or how well he was qualified, it was suffi- 
cient for my purpose if he was a white man, and presented an appear- 
ance of health and strength; for it was indispensable to our safety with 
the Indians, that our crew should be composed of Europeans or Amer- 
icans. Most of my men were deserters from Indiamen; and these were 
generally the worst of a bad crew. With such as I could procure, how- 
ever, I at length completed my complement, sixteen men before the 
mast, fourteen of whom were English and Irish, and two Americans 
In the cabin we were five in number, including George, who acted as 
steward, and the linguist, making together twenty-one The vessel was 
remarkably strong and well built; well coppered; mounted ten brass 
four-pound cannon; with a proper number of muskets, pistols, 
pikes, &c. 

At this season of the year, the northeast monsoon was blowing 
with its greatest force, and the current was strong in proportion. No 
track could be pointed out, therefore, by which we could arrive at such 
a northern latitude as to be free from the influence of the trade wind, 
which was not fraught with difficulties and dangers. The most direct 
course was to pass between the southern end of Formosa and the north- 
ern point of Luzon, by the Bashi Islands. But here, the effect of such a 
sea, as would be met, upon so short a vessel, combined with a strong 
lee current, presented obstacles sufficient to discourage the attempt. 
To follow the track of Captain Meares, at the same season of tide 
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year, in 1788, by going south, and endeavouring to get our easting on 
the equator, would doubtless be the easiest method; but would un- 
avoidably take up so much time as to defeat my object. The course 
which appeared to me to offer the best prospect of success, though at- 
tended with more danger than either of die others, was to beat up along 
the shore of the coast of China. For I was persuaded that the small 
size of my vessel would enable me to keep so near the shore, as some- 
times to have a favorable current; to be protected, occasionally, by a 
projecting point, from the roughness of the sea; and to come to anchor 
when it appeared that we were losing ground. The attempt, I was 
aware, was an arduous and a hazardous one; and of its impracticabil- 
ity I was assured, by some of the most experienced navigators in those 
seas. But I considered that a failure, by arriving too late on the coast, 
would be equally disastrous with any misfortune that could arise from 
making the attempt I was also the more encouraged to make the trial, 
as I could not learn that it had ever been attempted at the same season 
of the year; consequently, that my advisers were not warranted in de- 
claring so confidently that it was impracticable. 

With such impressions, with my vessel well equipped, and with a 
crew, whose appearance made it difficult to believe that most of them 
had not been familiar with crime, I sailed from Anson's Bay on the 
10th of January, 1799, in the morning Having a strong breeze, we 
passed Macao Roads at four p m., at a long distance from the shipping, 
fearing we might be brought to, and our men taken out. During the 
night, we passed between the Lema Islands and very near to one of 
them; which I ventured to do, from the local knowledge possessed by 
the chief mate. The inconvenience, arising from the want of a chart of 
the coast and Islands, was immediately experienced. The small and 
imperfect one I possessed was not of the least use, and hence our ut- 
most vigilance was constantly required In the morning and forenoon 
of the 1 1th, we made several tacks off and on; but the current was so 
strong against us, that notwithstanding we had a fresh breeze and 
smooth sea, we gained nothing to windward; and as we had not been 
able to complete our watering and wooding at Anson's Bay, we went 
in and anchored near a small fishing town for this purpose. 

Here, we were soon visited by as great a number of the inhabit- 
ants as boats could be found to convey. Both old and young, of either 
sex, came off to see the Fanquis, as they called us. Among them, was 
one who spoke the Portuguese language; and who, for a moderate 
compensation, procured for us the supply we required. In the mean 
time, the numbers had greatly increased, and evinced a strong desire 
to come on board. As it would have been very imprudent to permit 
this, I found myself obliged to station men in different parts of the ves- 
sel, with boarding pikes, to keep them off. 
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In the afternoon, the current appearing to have diminished, we 
weighed anchor, and perceived, towards evening, that we had gained 
considerably; but, as there were appearances of bad weather, and we 
were abreast a deep bay which promised a shelter, we ran in and came 
to anchor; and thus escaped the fatigue and danger of a stormy night 
at sea. From eight o'clock in the morning until late in the afternoon of 
the 12th, our efforts to gain to windward were ineffectual; indeed, such 
was the force of the current, that we could not reach the place we had 
left in the morning; and the succeeding night, it being calm, we were 
obliged to lie at anchor outside. The next day, (13th), having but a 
light breeze, we used our sweeps; " by the aid of which, and keeping 
close in shore, we advanced a little. In beating through a narrow 
strait, formed by a point of the coast and a rocky island, against which 
the sea broke with great fury, and at the critical moment, when passing 
not more than fifteen yards to windward, the peak halyards slipped 
from the pin to which they were belayed, and the peak of the mainsail 
ran down. As all hands were on deck, it was instantly hoisted again, 
but such was the force of the swell, the wind being light, that before 
we had got by we were thrown so near the rock as to reach it with an 
oar. After this escape we stood out to sea, with the wind from east- 
northeast, blowing in the night very strong, which caused a consider- 
able increase of sea. This obliged us to carry a press of sail, and 
presently our jib split; we then reefed the mainsail, set a second-sized 
jib, and a little after midnight tacked in shore. 

At daylight of the 14th, we were not a little elated to find our- 
selves considerably to windward of the place we left the last evening, 
notwithstanding a rough sea. We continued all day successfully plying 
to windward, and in the evening, it being calm, we anchored in fifteen 
fathoms. All day of the 15th, we had light airs and calms by turns; so 
that when we could gain nothing by the help of our sweeps, we an- 
chored; and when the breeze came, weighed again; by these means 
we advanced, though very slowly and with much labor. 

In the forenoon of the 16th, the weather being calm, we rowed 
in shore and anchored under the lee of an island, and near a very ex- 
tensive, sandy beach, not far from a fishing town. The inhabitants 
soon came off to us, and I engaged one of them to take our empty 
water-casks ashore and fill them; and to bring us a supply of oranges. 
Of others, I purchased, at a moderate price, some very good fish. 
These people were better dressed and were more civil than those who 
visited us on the llth; and, when we were leaving them, requested a 
paper, describing the vessel and our destination. 

On the 17th it was apparent, that we had arrived at a shoaler and 
consequently more dangerous part of the coast than we had, hitherto, 

Oars.W.T. 
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been navigating; and could not, therefore, without great risk, work 
along shore at night, as we had done. The wind was very light during 
the day; but towards evening, freshened so much as to make it neces- 
sary to reef the sails. We stood off shore until two o'clock on the 
morning of the 18th, and then tacked towards the land; in expectation, 
that, as we had carried as much sail all night as the vessel would bear, 
we should gain very considerably to windward; but, at daylight, had 
the disappointment to find ourselves at least three leagues to leeward 
of the land we left the preceding evening. To lose so much, in so short 
a time, was very discouraging; for, with our greatest exertions, we 
could hardly hope to regain it in twenty-four hours. This also con- 
vinced me, that we could do nothing by keeping far from the shore. 
In the evening, as well as throughout the succeeding night, a breeze 
from the land favored us very much; and, by keeping close in, we 
gained even more than our preceding day's loss. 

On the morning of the 19th, we had a pleasant breeze from east- 
northeast, making short tacks near the shore; and soon after eight, 
a.m., we doubled a point, which opened to our view a large sandy bay, 
and in which there appeared to be many dangerous rocks and break- 
ers. Keeping our lead constantly going, we had very irregular sound- 
ings, from five to two and a half fathoms; when, suddenly, as we were 
sailing at the rate of about three knots, we ran upon a sunken ledge. 
As the vessel hung only forward, we lowered the sails and hoisted out 
the boat, with a view to carry out an anchor astern; but, unfortunately, 
in putting the anchor into the boat, the bill of it struck with such force 
against one of the planks in the bottom as to render her useless until 
she was repaired. This was a discouraging circumstance, as the vessel 
lay very uneasy; but there was no other resource than to hoist the 
boat again on deck, and stop the leak in the most expeditious way 
possible. While we were thus engaged, the tide rose so much, that the 
vessel slid off the rock, unaided by any efforts of ours; and apparently 
without having received any injury. Our latitude was 2235' north. 

Having secured our boat and anchor, and again made sail, we 
stood off to sea, so far as to enable us to weather this shoal on the 
opposite tack. Towards evening, perceiving the current to be strong 
against us, we came to anchor and lay all night. We now were en- 
couraged by the discovery, that we had regular tides setting north and 
south; and as soon as it began to set in our favor, on the 20th, we 
weighed anchor and began beating. But, having a short, irregular sea 
to contend with, we made but little progress during the day; and so 
entirely did the coast appear to be strewed with rocks and shoals, that 
it could not be approached in the night, without the most imminent 
danger of losing our vessel; hence the necessity of finding an anchorage 
for the night, before the day dosed. We succeeded in doing this, by 
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running in where there was a number of junks at anchor; and near a 
considerable settlement, before which appeared to be a fort. 

As soon as we had anchored, a number of visitors came off to 
us; but, as no one of them knew any of the European languages, our 
communications were confined to signs; by means of which I suc- 
ceeded in replenishing our stock of wood and water. While the China- 
man was engaged in filling our water-casks, Mr. Smith, the chief 
mate, made an excursion on shore. As soon as he landed, a person, 
who seemed to possess some authority, came up to him, and made 
signs that he should follow him to the fort. He was there introduced to 
a Mandarin, who was, doubtless, the commandant, and who, being 
made to comprehend the object of our visit, manifested a desire to 
gratify it; and behaved with great civility. It appeared as if these peo- 
ple had never before seen an European, or American. They followed 
him in crowds to the fort, and back again to the landing-place. All 
labor, for the time, was abandoned; and even the actors, who were 
then engaged on a public stage, suspended their sing song, while the 
"fanqui" was passing. 

The following morning (21st) we sailed again, accompanied by 
a number of the junks, also bound to windward; and from this time 
until the 24th, we had no other wind than the regular monsoon; some- 
times blowing very strong, so that we could gam nothing by beating; 
we then generally sought a smooth place in which to anchor; and even 
when the wind was moderate, we were always obliged to anchor while 
the tide was setting against us. We passed every day vast fleets of fish- 
ing boats; and were in sight of several towns, some of which appeared 
to be of considerable size. 

On the morning of the 24th, I was equally surprised and de- 
lighted with a breeze springing up from the southwest, which, in- 
creasing at noon, continued throughout the day, and afforded such an 
enlivening prospect, that I began to flatter myself with the belief, that 
we had seen the worst of our passage. But I was not long permitted to 
indulge so pleasing a hope; as, before eight o'clock in the evening, the 
wind shifted suddenly, in a squall, to its old quarter, the northeast, 
and blew with great violence. 

On the 25th, we gained considerably in the forenoon; but to- 
wards evening the wind increased so as to bring us under double- 
reefed sails. The night was rainy and dark, with a rough sea, into 
which we were plunging, without reaping any advantage; as, in the 
morning, our position differed little or none from what it was the pre- 
ceding evening. On the evening of the 26th, preferring the chance of 
anchoring where we were not well sheltered, to passing such a night 
as the last, we came to anchor under the lee of a rock, soon after sun- 
set; where we rode very securely until between ten and eleven o'clock, 
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when, the wind having increased very much, we struck adrift. All 
hands were called immediately; we hove up the anchor, and, under 
double-reefed sails, stood out to sea, until four a.m., when we tacked 
in shore; the wind and sea having so increased as to keep us buried 
most of the time, even under our storm-sails. Approaching the coast, 
and when within about three leagues of it, we suddenly perceived a 
breaker; but, as the vessel was going at a rapid rate, we were in the 
midst of the foam almost at the moment of this discovery. The vessel 
struck once, in the hollow of the sea, and was enveloped in the suc- 
ceeding billow, but passed over without receiving any injury; her 
deck, at the same time, was covered with sand. 

It had now become essential that we should find a harbour; as we 
could do no more than drift to leeward by remaining out. But to seek 
one, in a gale of wind, without a chart, and on a coast to which we 
were all strangers, was attended with great hazard. When we had run 
about four leagues to leeward, the man at mast-head perceived a deep, 
sandy bay; the access to which appeared to be free from danger; and 
the sea was now so high, that any shoal which could take us up, would 
show itself. We therefore ran boldly in, and doubling round a pro- 
jecting point of sand, came to anchor near a fleet of junks; which we 
found were bound north, and had, like ourselves, put in to evade the 
storm The gale continued throughout this and the following day, 
accompanied with frequent and heavy squalls of rain; and the 
weather as cold as it is commonly in Boston, in the month of Decem- 
ber After our recent fatigue and anxiety, the relaxation and comfort, 
afforded by lying two days and a night in so smooth a harbour, while 
the storm was howling, and the sea roaring without, was almost beyond 
the power of description. 

In the evening of the 28th, there was evidently a considerable 
abatement of the gale; and by midnight the weather was serene and 
pleasant. Before dawn on the 29th, we perceived a muster on board 
the junks, for getting under way; and, following their example, we 
also weighed anchor, and went out in company with thirty-two sail; 
with which we plied to windward till one p.m., when, the tide making 
against us, we all came to anchor in three and a half fathoms, opposite 
a small fishing town. 

We perceived, during this day, that when working up in smooth 
water, sometimes caused by a projecting point, our vessel was de- 
cidedly superior to the junks in sailing; but that when we got out 
where the sea was rough, they had as much the advantage of us; in- 
deed, I was astonished to perceive how fast such square, uncouth, ill- 
shaped craft, with bamboo sails, would work to windward in a sea, 
which almost buried my cutter. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening, we perceived the junks to be 
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getting under way; and concluded we could not do better than to 
keep company with them, which we did throughout the night; and, in 
the morning of the 30th, found we had gained very considerably. Be- 
tween four and five a.m., the tide set against us so strongly, that we 
barely maintained our position; and while a part of the fleet went in 
shore and anchored, a part remained under sail. At ten o'clock, we had 
again a favorable current, of which the whole fleet took advantage, 
and kept plying to windward till four p.m., when we all stood into a 
deep bay, or estuary, at the inner extremity of which is the town of 
Amoy; a place of great trade, if a judgment can be formed by the 
vast number of vessels which we perceived to be lying there. 

The masters of the two junks that were nearest to us, made mo- 
tions that were not difficult to understand, that we should go and 
anchor under the lee of an island a little to windward of us; which we 
did at six o'clock, near two Chinese junks. The captain of one of these 
came on board, and informed us, that the name of the town was 
Amoy; that the land about three and a half leagues to windward, was 
the Island Kemoy; and that we must keep the lead going all the time, 
as there were numerous rocks and shoals in the intermediate space. 

Some very neat houses, surrounded with trees and shrubbery, 
and having the appearance of country seats of opulent men, were 
beautifully situated on the side of a hill opposite to the spot where 
we had anchored; and the whole island, of apparently not more than 
two miles in circumference, presented a highly cultivated and pleasing 
appearance. During the day, we had passed several considerable 
settlements, one of which had a wall round it; and the country, 
generally, exhibited an appearance of great cultivation. We dared not 
take advantage of the night tide, after the account of the dangers 
which the Chinaman had given us, and therefore remained at anchor 
all night. I would gladly have procured a pilot, but could not; and had 
no other resource than following the imperfectly conveyed directions 
of the Chinaman, and trusting to the lead and a good look out, for 
safety. 

Desirous of reconnoitring the ground before us at low water, 
when some of the reefs would discover themselves, we remained at 
anchor on the 31st for this purpose; and saw many rocks in our track, 
which were not visible at high water. Of these we took the bearings, 
and saw how to avoid many of the dangers which were pointed out to 
us by the Chinaman. 

Early on the morning of the 1st of February, we resumed the 
task of beating to windward; and although we had frequently only two 
fathoms of water, and did not always deepen it by standing off shore, 
we yet, fortunately, reached in safety the anchorage under the lee of 
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the Island Kemoy towards evening, after having passed a day of great 
anxiety and fatigue. 

The duty had now been so arduous, the prospect of its du- 
ration so uncertain, and the dangers so appalling, that the men, un- 
ceasingly exposed to wet and cold, became quite disheartened; and, 
during the ensuing night, entered into a combination to compel me to 
return to Macao. This was manifested in the morning, by a general 
refusal to weigh anchor, when the order was given. In this determi- 
nation they were so well agreed, that I did not attempt to force them, 
otherwise than by declaring to them, that if they would not work they 
should not eat, and took the necessary precaution to prevent their 
getting provisions. On this they became very boisterous; using insolent 
and abusive language to myself and officers; swearing they would 
have provisions; and providing themselves with axes, crowbars, and 
whatever weapons they could find, to enforce their threat; or possibly 
to take possession of the vessel. 

It was now very evident, that no time was to be lost in putting our- 
selves in a state of defence; which, if it did not discourage the attempt, 
should defeat the success of any desperate measure they might plan. 
With this view, I caused a four-pound cannon, loaded with langrage, to 
be pointed forward from each side of the quarter-deck; and each 
officer, at the same time, providing himself with a pair of loaded pistols, 
we had nothing to apprehend from an attack, while we observed the 
degree of vigilance the case demanded. When this preparation was 
made, I forbade any man to come abaft the mast, on penalty of being 
fired at; and declared to them, that if I perceived any number coming 
aft together, I would discharge one of the cannon among them. 

With this view, I had constantly a man on the alert, at each gun, 
with a lighted match; and we relieved each other every two hours. 
Aware that this state of things could not be of long duration, neither 
myself nor officers attempted to procure any sleep during the suc- 
ceeding night. 

Having remained in this hostile attitude for about twenty-four 
hours, without perceiving any diminution of the resolution of the 
mutineers, it occurred to me, that if they would consent to be set on 
shore, they would soon be glad to be taken on board again on such 
terms as I should prescribe. When, therefore, I made the proposition 
to them, they readily acceded to it; and were immediately landed on 
the beach. The curiosity of the inhabitants to see them was such, that 
they were incessantly surrounded by a great crowd, and their sit- 
uation became extremely irksome and uncomfortable; besides which, 
they could obtain no other food than a scanty supply of rice. The next 
morning, (3d), we perceived the eldest of the party, (a good-natured 
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old man-of-war's-man, of about fifty, whose pride of adhering to his 
comrades, rather than hostility to us, had led him into his present 
trouble), coming down to the beach and waving his jacket, as if he 
wanted to speak with us. Supposing he might be deputed by the others 
to make some proposal, I sent the boat, with the chief mate, and with 
George and the linguist to row him. Old Will, (for that was the name 
by which he was called), had no other favor to ask, than permission 
to come on board again on any terms. He was accordingly brought off; 
and appeared to be so much ashamed of his conduct, and promised so 
fairly to behave well in future, that I forgave him. He gave a la- 
mentable account of the great inconvenience they experienced from 
the excessive curiosity of the inhabitants to see them; and from which 
they had been partially relieved by the kindness of a humane Man- 
darin, who gave them shelter in his house. He also mentioned the re- 
gret, expressed by several of them, at having acceded to my proposal 
of leaving the vessel. 

A few hours after old Will had been taken on board, I saw all 
the others getting into a Chinese boat, and therefore made preparation 
to keep them off, if they should attempt to come on board without per- 
mission When they had arrived within hail, I cautioned them, on their 
peril, to approach no nearer They said, the Mandarin had sent them 
off, and they dared not return. With a cannon pointed towards the 
boat, I threatened them with destruction if they attempted to advance. 
The Chinamen, who were at the oars, seeing this, became so alarmed 
that they hastened to the shore again. This I conceived to be the 
proper moment for getting my men on board on my own terms. Ac- 
cordingly, the mate and myself, well armed, and rowed by two men, 
went to the beach, and calling one at a time into the boat, took their 
solemn promise of future good behaviour. 

There were two desperate fellows, the ringleaders, whom I 
determined not to take on board again on any conditions. I had re- 
cently learned that they were convicts, who had escaped from 
Botany Bay; and that the one, whom, from his intelligence and ac- 
tivity, I had made boatswain, had once been master of a Liverpool 
guineaman. This man, probably suspecting my intention, attempted 
to come without being called; and when refused, he immediately 
opened his clasp knife, and presenting it to the breast of his comrade, 
who was advancing towards the boat, threatened him with instant 
death if he attempted to pass him. I then levelled my musket at him; 
but instantly recollecting that we had already secured men enough to 
navigate the vessel with safety, desisted from firing it; and returned on 
board with all but six; hoping, that, with a little further delay, we 
should obtain the other four, of which I was desirous. Accordingly, 
next morning, seeing them again on the beach, I went to them, armed 
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as before; and found they had determined not to separate; though they 
all made fair promises of good conduct, if I would take them on board 
again. Being convinced that I could not get those I wanted without 
those I did not want, I determined to prosecute my voyage, even with 
such reduced numbers; and, weighing anchor, we recommenced our 
arduous and hazardous duty of beating to windward. 

We stood out to sea, with a good whole-sail breeze from north- 
east, till four o'clock in the morning of the 5th, when we tacked. The 
wind and sea having increased very considerably, reduced us to our 
double reefs; and, on coming in with the land, we found we had gained 
several miles. But with so much wind and sea as there then was, we 
could not advance any on our course, and we determined to find an 
anchorage. This we succeeded in doing by running a little to leeward; 
and at noon, anchored in a deep bay not more than five or six miles 
from the place where we had landed our men. On coming to anchor 
we discharged a cannon, to notify our men, that there was yet time to 
dissolve their partnership. 

Here, for a moderate compensation, I again engaged a Chinaman 
to fill up our water-casks, and replenish our stock of wood. In the 
afternoon, I visited one of the large China junks, near to which we 
had anchored, where I was treated with great politeness by a person, 
whom, from his dress and appearance, I took to be the owner He 
offered us tea and sweatmeats in the great cabin, which was extremely 
neat and clean, and in which a Joss occupied a conspicuous place. I 
invited him to go on board my vessel, to which he very readily as- 
sented; and, as he seemed to possess an inquiring mind, I pointed out 
to him our superiority of manner over his, of taking up the anchor, 
hoisting the sails, &c., of which he seemed to be convinced; and, after 
taking some refreshment, he left us, apparently much pleased with his 
visit. 

The gale continuing the next day, it would have been useless to 
put out; we therefore lay at anchor all day. About noon, observing a 
great concourse of people on the beach, from which we lay half a mile 
distant, with the help of my glass I perceived that our men were 
among them, and that they were getting into a boat. I then prepared 
to keep them off, in case they should attempt to come on board by 
force When they were within hail, I desired them to keep off. They 
replied, that the Mandarin would not let them remain on shore, and 
were advancing; when, on firing a musket over them, they immediately 
retreated to the shore. The Mandarin, with his numerous attendants, 
then came oft, leaving our mutineers on shore. I invited these on board, 
and treated them with wine and sweatmeats; but would not comply 
with the pressing desire of the Mandarin, to take all our men on board 
again. I believe I succeeded in making him understand that four of the 
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six I should be willing to take again, but that the other two I would not. 

After remaining an hour on board and examining every thing 
with much earnestness and attention, they returned to the shore. 
At the same time, and with the usual precaution, I went near the 
beach, in my boat, and, calling each of the persons separately, by 
name, inquired if he was ready to go on board on my conditions. They 
declared they would not separate; but complained of the cruelty and 
hardship of being left in such a place. This was the last interview I had 
with them; for, soon after returning on board, I saw them marched 
away, escorted by the guard which attended the Mandarin. On our 
return to Canton, we learned that these six men had been sent there by 
the Chinese authorities, and delivered to the English company's resi- 
dents. 

The next morning, having a favorable current and a good breeze, 
we put out, and beat till the tide began to make against us; when we 
gained an anchorage near a small fishing town, where we lay the re- 
mainder of the day, and all the following night Early on the morning 
of the 7th, we had a moderate breeze from north-northwest, by means 
of which we made a course nearly parallel with the China coast, 
till noon. The breeze then left us, and having a contrary current, we 
let run the graplin, in twenty fathoms; and lay till five p m., when there 
came a light breeze from the southeast, to which we set all sail. 

In the course of the afternoon, during the calm, a large boat came 
towards us, full of men, shouting and hallooing, and occasionally firing 
a gun they had in the bow. Their conduct was so very different from 
that of any of the Chinese we had met with, that, suspecting they might 
be Ladrones, I ordered a four-pound shot fired over them; which pro- 
duced an instantaneous retreat to the shore Between ten and eleven 
o'clock, the wind continuing to be very light, we discovered a large 
boat rowing towards us, which I supposed to be the same. When at a 
short distance to windward they left off rowing and lay on their oars. 
Their manoeuvres and number of men led me to be suspicious; and I 
therefore loaded two cannon and several muskets. They, however, 
probably from seeing we were not off our guard, returned towards the 
shore without molesting us. 

With various winds and weather, we diligently pursued our 
course to the northward, till we got out of the influence of the mon- 
soon; and on the llth of February, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
north end of Formosa, bearing south, distant ten leagues. Thus, after 
thirty-one days of great toil, exposure, and anxiety, we had accom- 
plished that part of our passage, which had been represented as an im- 
possibility; and which, with a fair wind, might have been performed in 
three days. 

On the 17th, we passed between the north end of the Island 
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Lekeyo (which is nearly four hundred miles east of Formosa) and 
several small islands which lie to the north of it, with a gale of wind 
from the westward, and under the head of our squaresail, having 
previously split the topsail, and got the yards on deck. I had only a 
manuscript chart of the North Pacific, which I was convinced, was 
not to be depended on, having already discovered two islands that were 
not laid down in it. And as the gale continued to blow with violence, 
till we had quite passed the coast of Japan, the nights, which were 
long, and exceedingly dark, were passed in sleepless anxiety, lest we 
should meet destruction from some island or rock, not laid down in 
my chart. 

Our passage across the North Pacific proved clearly enough the 
misapplication of the term to that sea, as it was hardly possible for it to 
be less peaceful. The violence of the wind, generally obliged us to 
show but very little sail, and the sea was so boisterous, that there were 
but few days when we were not enveloped by it, so that the fire was 
repeatedly extinguished in the caboose. The men, who composed the 
watch on deck, never escaped a complete drenching; and had constant 
employment in carrying their clothes up the rigging to dry The ex- 
posure and privations, though not sufficient to injure the health of the 
crew, were much greater than they had ever before experienced; and, 
as they imagined that the other passages were to be equally fatiguing, 
they formed the design, (of which I had notice), of deserting, as soon 
as they could, after our arrival on the coast. 



VI 

EARLY in the morning of the 30th of March, we saw the usual indi- 
cations of land, drift-wood, kelp, and gulls; and at ten o'clock per- 
ceived the snow-capped hills of the American coast, 7 twelve leagues 
distant. We immediately set all hands to work in bending our cables 
and getting up a bulwark, which we had been preparing of hides 
sewed together. These were attached to stanchions of about six feet, 
and completely screened us from being seen by the natives, whom it 
was important to our safety to keep in ignorance of our numbers. To- 
wards evening we anchored in a snug harbour at Norfolk Sound, 
in latitude 57 10' north. Here the smoothness of the water, the feeling 
of safety, and the silent tranquility which reigned all round us, formed 
a striking contrast to the scenes with which we had been familiar since 
leaving Canton; and would have afforded positive enjoyment, had I 
possessed a crew on whose fidelity I could depend. 
7 Alaska, that is. W.T. 
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The following day was very clear and pleasant. At the first dawn 
of the morning we discharged a cannon to apprize any natives who 
might be near, of our arrival. We then loaded the cannon and a num- 
ber of muskets and pistols, which were placed where they could be 
most readily laid hold of. The only accessible part of the vessel was 
the stern, and this was exclusively used, (while it was necessary to 
keep up the bulwark), as the gangway. As it was over the stern that 
we meant to trade, I had mounted there two four-pound cannon; 
and on the tafferel a pair of blunderbusses on swivels, which were also 
loaded. Soon after the discharge of our cannon, several Indians came 
to us; and before dark some hundreds had arrived, who encamped 
on the beach near which the vessel was anchored. As we observed 
them to be loaded with skins, we supposed that we were the first who 
had arrived this season. 

With a view to our own security, as well as convenience, I 
directed my interpreter to explain to the chiefs, and through them to 
the tribe, that after dark no canoe would be allowed to come near the 
vessel; and that if I perceived any one approaching, I should fire at it; 
that only three or four canoes must come at a time to trade, and that 
they must always appear under the stern, avoiding the sides of the 
vessel. With my own men I neglected no precaution to make escape 
impossible, but at the imminent risk of life. While at anchor they 
were divided into three watches. One of these I took charge of; and 
stationing them in such parts of the vessel that no movement could be 
made undiscovered, obliged them to strike the gong every half hour 
throughout the night, and to call out, from each end of the vessel and 
amidships, "All's well." This practice so amused the Indians, that they 
imitated it by striking a tin kettle, and repeating the words as near as 
they were able. 

But a more hideous set of beings, in the form of men and women, 
I had never before seen. The fantastic manner in which many of the 
faces of the men were painted, was probably intended to give them a 
ferocious appearance; and some groups looked really as if they had 
escaped from the dominions of Satan himself. One had a perpendicu- 
lar line dividing the two sides of the face; one side of which was 
painted red, the other, black; with the hair daubed with grease and 
red ochre, and filled with the white down of birds. Another had the 
face divided with a horizontal line in the middle, and painted black 
and white. The visage of a third was painted in checkers, &c. Most of 
them had little mirrors; before the acquisition of which, they must 
have been dependent on each other for those correct touches of the 
pencil which are so much in vogue; and which daily require more 
time than the toilet of a Parisian belle. 

The women made, if possible, a still more frightful appearance. 
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The ornament of wood which they wear to extend an incision made 
beneath the under lip, so distorts the face as to take from it almost 
the resemblance to the human; yet the privilege of wearing this orna- 
ment is not extended to the female slaves, who are prisoners taken in 
war. Hence, it would seem, that distinctive badges have their origin in 
the most rude state of society. It is difficult, however, for the imagi- 
nation to conceive of more disgusting and filthy beings than these 
patrician dames. 

It was quite noon before we could agree upon the rate of barter; 
but when once arranged with one of the chiefs, and the exchange 
made, they all hurried to dispose of their skins at the same rate; and 
before night we had purchased upwards of a hundred, at the rate of 
two yards of blue broadcloth each. The Indians assured us, that a 
vessel with three masts had been there, a month before, from which 
they had received four yards of cloth for a skin; but this story was 
rendered improbable by the number they had on hand, and I con- 
sidered it as a manoeuvre to raise the price. As soon as it became 
dark they retired in an orderly manner to their encampment, abreast 
the vessel; and some of them appeared to be on the watch all 
night, as we never proclaimed the hour on board without hearing a 
repetition of it on shore. 

The following morning, (April 2d), the natives came off soon 
after daylight, and began without hesitation to dispose of their furs 
to us, at the price fixed upon the day before; and such was their ac- 
tivity in trading that, by night, we had purchased of them more than 
two hundred sea otter skins; besides one hundred and twenty tails. Our 
barter consisted of blue cloth, great coats, blankets, Chinese trunks; 
with beads, China cash, and knives, as presents Canoes were 
arriving occasionally throughout the day; so that at night, there was 
a very perceptible augmentation of their numbers. 

Our linguist recognised them to be the Hoodsnahoo tribe, who 
had come thus early to the coast to get a supply of the spawn of cer- 
tain fish, which constitutes their principal food in the spring of the year. 
As this tribe had attacked the cutter last year, alone, we thought it not 
improbable, that, now they were united with the Norfolk Sound tribe, 
they might determine to make another attempt. We therefore took 
every precaution against them. 

On the 3d, we were proceeding harmoniously and prosperously 
in our traffic, when a little incident occurred, which produced a 
short interruption. A canoe, containing eleven persons, men, women, 
and children, had, contrary to our regulations, come along side, and 
were raising the screens at the ports to look in on the deck. Before I 
had time to speak to them, the cook (either by accident or design) 
threw a ladle full of hot water over them, which, causing an involun- 
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tary and sudden motion of their bodies to the other side of the boat, 
immediately upset it, and all were immersed in the water. The con- 
fusion was now very great; as those, who, at the time, were under the 
stern engaged in traffic, fearing some treachery, made haste to pad- 
dle away, without regard to the distress of their comrades. All of 
these appeared, however, to be capable of taking care of themselves, 
excepting an infant of about a year old, whose struggles being ob- 
served by Mr. Smith, he jumped overboard and saved it. As the 
weather was very raw and chilly, we hastened to dry and warm the in- 
fant by the fire, then wrapped it in a blanket, gave it a piece of sugar, 
and returned it to its parents, who appeared to be exceedingly 
pleased and grateful. They all soon recovered from the inconvenience 
of the accident, as I was glad to find they considered it The ap- 
prehensions of the others being but momentary, we proceeded again 
to business, which was conducted throughout the day to mutual satis- 
faction. 

Having observed, on the 4th and 5th, that their store of furs was 
nearly exhausted, we weighed anchor the next morning, and, parting 
on good terms with the natives, steered up a narrow passage, in an 
easterly direction, till we arrived in that extensive sound, which Van- 
couver has called Chatham's Straits. Nearly opposite to the opening 
into this sound is the village of Hoodsnahoo, the tribe we had just 
parted with; and here we came to anchor. Several women came off, 
and told us there were no skins in the village; that the men were 
gone in pursuit of them; and that, if we came there again in twice ten 
days, they should have plenty. Here we passed a day in filling up our 
empty water-casks and getting a supply of wood. 

In the afternoon of the 9th, we put out of the snug cove in which 
we were lying, having been informed by the Indians, that there was a 
ship in sight. This we found to be true, as, on opening the sound, 
we saw her not more than a mile distant from us. Soon after, we 
were boarded by Captain Rowan, of ship Eliza, of Boston, who had 
arrived on the coast at least a month before us, and who, having been 
very successful, was now on his way to the southward to complete his 
cargo, and then to leave the coast. He mentioned, that ten vessels 
would probably be despatched from Boston for the coast this season. 

From this information it was evident, that it would require all our 
efforts to dispose of our articles of traffic advantageously, before the 
competition should reduce their value. For the Indians are sufficiently 
cunning to derive all possible advantage from competition, and will 
go from one vessel to another, and back again, with assertions of of- 
fers made to them, which have no foundation in truth, and showing 
themselves to be as well versed in the tricks of trade as the greatest 
adepts. 
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After taking leave of Captain Rowan, we were proceeding along 
the western shore of the sound, with a light breeze, when we fell in 
with a canoe, from which we obtained four skins, but were obliged to 
pay more for them than for any others we had bought. This was in 
consequence of their knowing what Captain Rowan had been pay- 
ing, which, he informed me, was twice as much as I had given. We 
now were influenced very much by the course of the wind, in our de- 
termination of going up and down the sound, and into its various 
ramifications, always directing our course to any point where we dis- 
covered a smoke, and remaining no longer than to purchase what 
skins the natives possessed. On the morning of the 13th, having passed 
up the eastern branch of the sound, we came to anchor near to a high 
isolated rock. A space on the top of this was enclosed with a chevaux de 
frise; and on the side towards us it was inaccessible. We perceived 
many people moving about within the enclosure; and soon after com- 
ing to anchor, several canoes came off to us, and, among them, one 
large war canoe with twenty-five warriors, with their war garments on, 
and well armed. This had been but a short time near us, before the 
Indians in her gave a loud shout, and paddled towards the shore, at the 
same time discharging their muskets in the air, and saying their enemy 
was in sight. But, as the other canoes with which we were trading did 
not leave us, nor evince any fear, I could not help suspecting some 
stratagem, and therefore made preparation, and kept every man on 
the alert. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed after the war canoe left us, 
when we again saw her coming, accompanied by two others of equal 
size, and equally well manned and armed. Three canoes were under 
our stern trading; and their hurried and earnest manner was evi- 
dently designed to divert our attention from those which were ap- 
proaching. But as soon as they were within hail, we desired them to 
come no nearer, on penalty of being fired at. They then pulled 
leisurely towards the shore. Whilst this was transacting, our linguist, in 
selling a musket, had carelessly laid a cartridge of powder by him, 
which took fire and scorched him considerably. The blaze alarmed the 
Indians, who, as if conscious of intended mischief on their part, sus- 
pected it on ours, as they immediately seized and levelled their muskets 
at us. Without reflecting how useless was the exposure, I involuntarily 
seized and pointed a blunderbuss at them, while, in a moment, George, 
ever on the alert, was at my side with his musket cocked and ready 
to fire; but, fortunately, those who managed the paddles exerted them- 
selves to get out of our reach, and so soon increased the distance 
between us, that no gun was discharged on either side. 

After their fears were a little abated, we called to some natives 
in a small canoe, and explained to them the cause of the alarm, and 
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desired them to tell their friends, that, if they would come off in the 
small canoes, and without arms, we would trade with them. In conse- 
quence of this invitation, several came off unarmed; and while they 
were engaged in disposing of their furs, we kept a lookout after their 
comrades. By the aid of our glass we perceived, that they were putting 
their arms into the small canoes, and embarking as many men as 
each would carry. When within hail, they were cautioned to come no 
nearer; but they persisted in advancing, till they saw that we were 
pointing a cannon at them. They then returned to the shore, and ap- 
peared to have abandoned their design, though a considerable armed 
body of them kept on the shore abreast of the vessel, occasionally 
firing their muskets, all day. The circumstance of their women not 
being with them, and also that of their having very few skins, tended 
to confirm me in the belief, that their intentions were mischievous. But, 
whatever may have been their design, we parted with them, as we had 
done with other tribes, on friendly terms. 

On the 15th, while steering, as we supposed, for the village of 
Steeken, we came across a canoe belonging to that tribe, from which 
we obtained directions for finding it, but, as the wind was light, and a 
current against us, we were unable to reach it before dark, and an- 
chored about two miles off. During the night there was a considerable 
fall of snow. In the morning we weighed anchor, and, about an hour 
after, dropped it again abreast the village. Several canoes came 
off, and sold us, in the course of the day, sixty skins, several cotsacks 
(or cloaks of fur), and fifty-six tails. On leaving us, at dark, they 
promised to return the next day with more skins, and moreover told 
us, that if we would remain five or six days, several great chiefs would 
arrive with their families, and bring plenty of skins. 

Unexpectedly, one of these very great chiefs arrived the next day 
in a canoe quite as long as my vessel, and ornamented with a rudely 
carved figure of a warrior on the prow, the head of which was 
decorated with real hair, filled with a mixture of grease and red ochre, 
and the white down of birds. The chief was a dignified, good-look- 
ing man of about forty-five. He was accompanied by twenty-two 
athletic young men, who appeared to handle their paddles with a 
gracefulness and dexterity, as much excelling the management of the 
ordinary canoes, as the oarsmen of a man-of-war's barge surpass 
those of a merchantman. This chief was very desirous to come on 
board; but to have indulged him would have been an imprudent ex- 
posure of the smallness of our numbers. He then expressed a wish to 
have a cannon discharged; and we readily fired two in immediate 
succession, which appeared to astonish and gratify him, and on the 
subject of which much conversation was held with his men; but it was 
only partially understood by my linguist as expressing admiration of 
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the report. After this, the chief stood up and made a speech, evincing 
his pleasure, and at the same time handing up three fine skins as 
presents. An Indian's gift is understood here, as elsewhere, to be 
made with the expectation of a generous return; and I gave to the 
chief great coats, cloth, knives, beads, and China cash, to more than 
their value. He drank half a tumbler of wine with great relish, and 
then blew into the air a quantity of the down of birds in token of 
friendship. As they left us to go ashore, they all began a song, whose 
wildness was in perfect keeping with their appearance, and to 
which they kept the most exact time with their paddles. 

The days of the 18th and 19th were rainy and unpleasant. We 
continued at anchor, and were visited by a number of Indians with 
skins; but they did not trade with much spirit. The rainy, chilly weather 
seemed to have checked their animation; and they would sit, crouched 
up in their canoes, looking at us for hours together, without altering 
their position, while it rained without cessation. At length we ob- 
served a very old chief earnestly engaged to get his canoe nearer to us; 
as I supposed to sell his furs and be off. But not so; his object was to 
persuade me to cause the rain to cease; and, as an inducement, he 
assured me, they would bring a great many skins. As there was no ap- 
pearance of fair weather, I told him I could not do so that day, but 
might possibly the next. It happened that the next day was fair; 
but I saw nothing more of the chief. 

We sailed from this place on perceiving that we had exhausted 
their store of skins; and, in passing to and fro in the multitude of the 
ramifications of this extensive inland navigation, we met many strag- 
gling canoes, and seldom any one that had not some skins to dispose 
of In this way we had a great advantage over a large vessel; and, by 
running into various creeks, where, probably, no vessel had ever 
been before, our collection of a few at a time amounted to a very con- 
siderable number. 

On the 1st of May we anchored near a place favorable for re- 
plenishing our wood and water; and, while busily engaged in this 
business, one of my Irish sailors, eluding the viligance of the officer 
who was with the party, made his escape. As he was on an island of 
no great extent, and could procure nothing to subsist upon, there was 
no doubt he would endeavour to get on board the first canoe he 
might see. Therefore, as soon as our business was accomplished, we 
proceeded to the village, about four miles to leeward, and immedi- 
ately despatched two canoes after him, promising a reward of a musket 
to the one that should bring him. The canoes no sooner came in 
sight, than, having no suspicion that they were in pursuit of him, he 
called to them, and one of them readily took him on board; but, in- 
stead of bringing him to us, put him ashore at their village. The next 
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day it was evident, that they had no intention of returning him, as they 
made various excuses; such as, "he was too strong for them;" "the 
women would not allow him to be sent on board;" and "he had gone 
away to a distant place." It then became necessary to convince them 
that I was in earnest; and, hauling my cutter near to the village, I 
threatened them destruction with my great guns if they delayed 
to bring off the man; and, firing a four-pound shot over them, it made 
such a cracking among the trees, that they were too much frightened 
to hesitate any longer. The man was brought on board; and I paid 
the promised reward, charging the value to the account of the delin- 
quent. On investigation it appeared, that he and another lad had, some 
time past, determined on escaping in our boat, but had never found 
an opportunity. Had they succeeded, as we had only one boat, the 
loss of it would have been very distressing to us. 

For the several succeeding days we did not anchor, but kept under 
way, and approached the shore wherever there was a smoke, or where 
we had before met the natives. During this time we came across many 
canoes, some of which were looking for a vessel to trade with; and of 
such stragglers we bought many skins Others reported that they had 
fallen in with two ships, to which they had disposed of all, and were 
then on their way to look for more. Among them was an old chief, 
and a number of men and women of his tribe, whom we remembered 
to have seen at Norfolk Sound. They had now their faces blacked, and 
their hair cut short, which, they told us, was in mourning for a friend 
that had lately been killed. 

As we approached the northern part of the sound, the wild fowl 
became more abundant; and scarce a day passed, that we did not kill 
a number of geese, turkeys, and ducks. The latter were so numerous, 
as often to darken the horizon in the direction in which they rose; 
and at one time I fired a canister of musket balls from a four- 
pounder at them, and killed six Of fish, also, particularly salmon and 
halibut, we had always an abundant supply, both catching them our- 
selves, and procuring them from the natives. But our potatoes were 
consumed, and no vegetable could be had as a substitute. It was yet too 
early in the season for wild berries; and the natives had not reached 
that first point of civilization, which is indicated by an attention to the 
cultivation of the earth. 

The Indians, who had last left us, perceiving we were going fur- 
ther north, advised us to be on our guard against the Chilcat tribe, 
whose village we were approaching, and whom they represented as 
being very numerous, very warlike, and very mischievous. On the 6th 
of May we had arrived at the northern extremity of Chatham's Straits, 
near the Chilcat tribe; and, having a strong wind from the south, we 
found a harbour in a neighbouring cove, and came to anchor within a 
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cable's length of the shore, being in latitude 59 30' north. Here, 
sheltered from the violence of the south wind, we lay in smooth 
water; but, owing to the boisterous state of the weather outside, only 
two canoes came to us this day. 

The wind, having subsided during the night, was succeeded by a 
calm. This being favorable for the canoes, they arrived in surprising 
numbers. We had witnessed nothing to be compared with it since our 
arrival on the coast. Coming in divisions of four or five each, by ten 
o'clock twenty-six were assembled in the cove, some of which were as 
long as my vessel, and carrying from twelve to twenty-eight persons 
each, making an aggregate of about five hundred men, all well armed 
with muskets, spears, and daggers. They were unaccompanied by 
their women and children, and had but few skins, which was a certain 
indication, that their intentions were of a hostile character. 

It will be perceived, that our situation was now one of great dan- 
ger. The calm continuing, rendered it impossible for us to retreat; and 
it was obvious, that if they attacked us with resolution, their great 
superiority of numbers would enable them to overwhelm us, before 
the guns could be reloaded, after the first discharge. Our only alterna- 
tive, then, was to make the best preparation in our power for repelling 
an attack, and to sell our lives as dearly as possible; for our men 
were all convinced, that death was greatly to be preferred to falling 
alive into the hands of these barbarians. Accordingly, our cannon 
were all loaded with bags of musket balls. Our small arms, two mus- 
kets and two pistols for each man, were also loaded; and our pikes 
placed at hand 

The Indians passed most of the day in their canoes, keeping at 
about a cable's length distant from our vessel, continually endeavour- 
ing to persuade us to let them approach, by the assurance of having 
a great many skins. Our own men, at the same time, with lighted 
matches, were all day at the guns, pointing at them as they altered 
their positions; while our linguist was calling to them not to advance, 
on pain of destruction from the great guns. In this hostile attitude 
each party remained all day. In the forenoon we observed two large 
canoes to go away, which, returning before night, we supposed might 
have been sent for reinforcements. The day had been a long and 
anxious one; and when night came, we were rejoiced to see them go 
on shore, haul up their canoes, and build their fires. They remained 
quiet during the night, excepting mocking our watch, as each half hour 
was called out. Early next morning, there sprang up a breeze from 
the northward, when we got under way, and proceeded out of the 
cove, the Indians begging us to remain another day, and promising 
us a great many skins. We had scarcely got into the broad part of 
the sound, before we met two war canoes, each containing twenty-six 
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men, well armed, who were on their way to join the others; and for 
whose arrival the attack had probably been delayed. Of these I pur- 
chased four skins in passing; and they were exceedingly anxious we 
should return and anchor again, assuring us of a great many skins. On 
perceiving their persuasions to be of no avail, they showed evident 
demonstrations of great disappointment. 

But I discovered afterwards, on falling in with the English ship 
Cheerful, Captain Beck, that they were instigated to attack us by a 
greater stimulus than their cupidity, namely, a desire for revenge. It 
appeared, from Captain Beck's account, that his ship had run aground 
on a sand bank, near where we had anchored, about a month before; 
that while carrying out an anchor the natives were seen approaching 
in great numbers, and, he had no doubt, with hostile intentions. He 
therefore called his men on board, and prepared for resistance. As 
they advanced towards him, he cautioned them to come no nearer; 
but, disregarding the warning, and still approaching, he fired over 
them. This not producing the desired effect of intimidating them, he re- 
luctantly fired among them, and supposes he killed and wounded sev- 
eral, as there were great cries heard, great confusion in the fleet, and an 
instantaneous retreat. Captain Beck had left Macao in September, but 
had been little more than a month on the coast, and had not met with 
good success. 

After leaving the Chilcat tribe, as above mentioned, we steered 
southward, till we reached that branch of the sound which runs in an 
easterly direction. It was deemed advisable to sail up this branch, and 
round those islands which are called, by Vancouver, Admiralty, Ma- 
cartney's, and Duke of York's Islands, visiting the several tribes who 
inhabit their shores, and purchasing all the furs they had collected. 
For, having at this time, 19th of May, nearly expended our articles of 
barter to great advantage, it was requisite that we should make 
preparation for leaving the coast, by getting a supply of wood, and 
filling up our water-casks. 

The next day, while steering to the westward with this inten- 
tion, and going at the rate of about two knots, unsuspicious of danger, 
the vessel suddenly struck a sunken ledge, and stopped. Perceiving 
that she hung abaft the midships, and that there were three and a half 
fathoms under the bows, we immediately run all the guns forward, 
and carried out an anchor ahead; but the tide ebbed so rapidly, that 
our efforts to heave her off were ineffectual. We therefore heeled her on 
the side, whence she would be less likely to roll over. At low water 
the position of the vessel was such as to afford but feeble expecta- 
tion that she could escape bilging. She hung by about four feet 
amidships, having slid about as much on the rock as the tide fell, and 
brought up with the end of the bowsprit against the bottom. Her keel 
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formed an angle of forty-five degrees with the water line, the after 
part of it being from fourteen to fifteen feet above the rock. This 
position, combined with a rank heel to starboard, rendered it impos- 
sible to stand on deck. We therefore put a number of loaded muskets 
into the boat, and prepared for such resistance, in case of being at- 
tacked, as could be made by fifteen men, crowded into a sixteen feet 
boat. 

Our situation was now one of the most painful anxiety, no less 
from the immediate prospect of losing our vessel, and the rich cargo 
we had collected with so much toil, than from the apprehension of 
being discovered in this defenceless state by some one of the hostile 
tribes by which we were surrounded. A canoe of the largest class, 
with thirty warriors, well armed, had left us not more than half an hour 
before we struck, who were now prevented from seeing us by hav- 
ing passed round an island. Should the vessel bilge there existed 
scarcely any other chance for the preservation of our lives, than the 
precarious one of falling in with some ship. That she would bilge there 
was no reason to doubt, if the weather varied in any degree from that 
perfect calm which then prevailed More than ten hours were passed 
in this agonizing state of suspense, watching the horizon to discover 
if any savages were approaching, the heavens, if there were a cloud 
that might chance to ruffle the smooth surface of the water, the 
vessel, whose occasional cracking seemed to warn us of destruction; 
and, when the tide began to flow, impatiently observing its apparently 
sluggish advance, while I involuntarily consulted my watch, the 
hands of which seemed to have forgotten to move. In this painful 
interval, I beguiled some little time, while seated in the boat, by taking 
a sketch of the hazardous situation of my cutter, at low water, fear- 
ing that it might soon be beyond my power to give such evidence of 
her sad fate. 

At length, the water having flowed over the coamings of the 
hatches, which had been caulked down in anticipation of this event, 
without any indication of the vessel's lifting, I was deliberating on the 
propriety of cutting away the mast, when we perceived her to be 
rising. She soon after righted so much, that we could go on board; 
and at half past twelve in the night we had the indescribable pleasure 
of seeing her afloat again, without having received any other apparent 
injury than the loss of a few sheets of copper. 

To the perfect calm, smooth water, and uncommon strength 
of the vessel, may be attributed our escape from this truly perilous 
situation. On the 23d, being in a favorable place, and where there were 
no indications of natives in the immediate vicinity, we took the op- 
portunity to lay the vessel ashore. The tide having left her, it was 
evident that there was no material injury. The keel was considerably 
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brushed, from the effect of having slid, while on the rock. From the 
same cause, several sheets of copper were rolled up, and a few feet 
of the sheathing, under the copper, very much broken. All these were 
repaired as well as our time and means would permit; and at high 
water we hauled off again. 

We passed another week in cruising about the sound; but per- 
ceiving, that the stock of the natives in this quarter was so exhausted, 
that when we came across a canoe they had seldom any skins with 
them, it was deemed expedient to leave Chatham's Straits. We de- 
termined, therefore, to proceed to Norfolk Sound again, there pick 
up what we could by lying a day or two, and then go to Charlotte's Is- 
lands, previous to taking a final farewell of the coast. With this inten- 
tion we steered westward. Arriving in the broad part of the sound, 
the course of which is north and south, and having the wind from the 
southward, we could make but little progress on our way. In the 
afternoon the south wind increased greatly, and caused such a sea as 
latterly we had been entirely unaccustomed to. As much fatigue and 
some risk would be incurred by attempting to pass the night in 
tacking to and fro in the sound, without a possibility, while the wind 
was so high and the sea so rough, of advancing at all on our way, it 
became very desirable to find a harbour; and a little before sunset, 
being near the eastern side of the sound, we perceived an opening of 
about a fourth of a mile, between two precipitous hills, clothed from 
the bottom to their summits with pine. The hills on each side forming 
the entrance were so decisively indicative of sufficient depth of water, 
that we ran boldly in, without taking the precaution of first sending 
the boat to reconnoitre. We were immediately becalmed on passing 
the entrance, and, using our sweeps, rowed but a third of a mile be- 
fore we were in perfectly smooth water. The passage, having become 
narrower as we had advanced in it, rendered anchoring unnecessary; 
and we kept the vessel suspended, between the two shores, by ropes 
made fast to the trees. 

Our position was quite romantic. The thick-wooded hills on ei- 
ther side seemed almost to unite at the top; the dark gloom overhang- 
ing all around; the silence and tranquillity which had so instantane- 
ously succeeded the roar and turbulence of the sea without; and the 
comfort and security for the night of which we had a prospect, all com- 
bined to produce sensations of a most pleasing character. While mus- 
ing on the scenery about us, and while it was yet twilight, I perceived 
a movement in the bushes, and in a moment a large bear made his ap- 
pearance, probably attracted by the scent of the vessel. As the object 
of killing him did not appear to me to compensate the risk of the at- 
tempt, I refused permission to my men to go ashore for that purpose; 
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but, as he seemed disposed to remain and make our acquaintance, I 
caused a four-pounder to be discharged at him. The piece was elevated 
too high; the ball went over him, making a great cracking among the 
bushes, and the reverberation of the report was long and loud. He did 
not wait for a second, but scampered off among the bushes, and we 
saw him no more. 

The wind having come round to the northwestward during the 
night, we put out early in the morning of the 30th, and, steering south- 
ward, before night we had an unbounded ocean open to our view. This 
little variation to the scene was quite agreeable, as we had now been 
two months navigating inland, without having even a sight of the 
ocean, and having been at all times surrounded with lofty mountains, 
whose sides present an impenetrable forest of pine wood, and whose 
summits (at the north) are, most of the year, covered with ice and 
snow. 

On the 1st of June, approaching Norfolk Sound, a ship was per- 
ceived going in before us, which proved to be the Hancock, of Boston, 
Captain Crocker, who had arrived on the coast in April. As we drew 
near to her after she had anchored, a considerable bustle was per- 
ceived on board, as if they were preparing for defence; which, I was 
afterwards amused to find, arose from our suspicious and uncouth ap- 
pearance. This, to be sure, was rather unusual, from the circumstance 
of our beards, at this time, being four or five inches long; as, having 
found the operation of shaving to be difficult, where the motion of the 
vessel was so great, I had neglected it since leaving China, and my of- 
ficers and men had followed my example; so that it must be admitted, 
we did present an appearance so little prepossessing, that it was very 
excusable for people whom we approached to be on their guard. 

The following day arrived, and anchored near us, the ship Des- 
patch of Boston, Captain Breck, which, as well as the other ship, had 
arnved on the coast rather too late to insure successful voyages the 
present season. While three vessels were lying together here, it was 
amusing to observe the adroitness and cunning with which the Indians 
derived all possible advantage from the competition. They had suc- 
ceeded in raising the price of their skins so high, that there was a ne- 
cessity, at last, of our entering into an agreement, respecting the price 
to be given, which ought to have been made at first; as not less requi- 
site to profit, than to despatch. 

Although nearly a week was passed here, yet the natives showed 
so little earnestness to dispose of their furs, that very few were pur- 
chased till the day before our departure, and when they had taken am- 
ple time to satisfy themselves they were obtaining the highest price. 
The whole number of skins purchased during this time, by the three 
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vessels, did not exceed together more than two hundred and fifty, and 
for these we paid more than twice as much as for those which were ob- 
tained here on my arrival. 

Leaving this place on the 7th, and pursuing a course to the south- 
ward, we fell in, a week after, with the ship Ulysses, of Boston, Captain 
Lamb. This ship had arrived on the coast a month before us; but the 
success which ought to have resulted from so early an arrival, was de- 
feated by a mutiny of long and ruinous duration. Thus it appears that 
no less than three ships had arrived on the coast before us, and that to 
accident, not less than to industry and perseverance, were we indebted 
for our great success. 

A long continued southerly wind so retarded our passage to 
Charlotte's Islands, that we did not reach the Skittigates, (the largest 
tribe of these islands), till the 20th, having found it advisable to make 
a harbour on the way, where we lay three days, and were screened 
from the effects of a southeast gale. In the mean time, our men were 
employed in replenishing our stock of wood and water. When near to 
the Skittigates, it being calm and the current running out, we anchored 
about two miles north of their village. As this was a numerous and war- 
like tribe, whose intercourse with foreigners had been great, and to 
whose hostility and treachery some of them had fallen victims, there 
was a necessity for the observance of all that vigilance on our part, to 
guard against surprise, which we had been in the practice of observing. 
One of this tribe, in order to decoy men ashore, covered himself in a 
bear's skin, and came out of the border of the woods, on all fours, 
abreast the ship, while a party lay in ambush ready to fire on those 
who should come in pursuit. The stratagem would have succeeded, 
had not one of the natives been too earnest to come forward, so as to 
be discovered in time for the boat to retreat, before any mischief had 
occurred. 

Soon after anchoring, a canoe came to us from which we procured 
three skins. The Indians in this canoe assured us that there were plenty 
of skins at the village, and manifested a desire that we should go there. 
In the morning of the 21st, several canoes came to us with some of the 
inferior chiefs. They were very urgent in their entreaties for us to go up 
to the village, alleging that it was so far for them to come, that many 
would be deterred by it from bringing their skins. Their solicitations, 
however, were of no avail, as I had no doubt, that those who had skins 
to dispose of would not be prevented from coming to us by the dis- 
tance, and that we should avoid the visits of the mischievous and idle, 
by remaining at our present anchorage. By nine o'clock, we had many 
canoes assembled about us; but they appeared to be so indifferent 
about trading, that it was past noon before they began; yet, such was 
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their alacrity when they did begin, that by dark they had sold us up- 
wards of one hundred skins, and one hundred and thirty tails. The 
succeeding day was squally and unpleasant, and we had a smaller num- 
ber of the natives about us. We purchased, however, eighty-five skins, 
and as many tails. Towards evening a canoe came to us, with the son 
of the chief of the Skittigates on board, who told us, that, if we would 
remain another day, his father would come to us, and bring a great 
many skins. In the night, which was perfectly calm, we heard frequent 
and wild bowlings at the village, and occasionally the report of a mus- 
ket. 

The morning of the 23d was calm, and a favorable current for the 
Indians to come to us; but, having waited till near noon without seeing 
a single canoe moving, we were at a loss to conjecture the reason, more 
especially after the promise of the king's son, last evening. In case, 
however, of their bringing many skins, as they promised, we had not 
the means of purchasing them, our articles of barter being nearly ex- 
pended. It was therefore judged best not to wait to ascertain the cause 
of such extraordinary conduct; and, having a light breeze from the 
south, we put out with the intention of going over to the Coneyaws. 

The next day, when about two leagues south of Point Rose, the 
breeze not being sufficient to enable us to stem the current, we came 
to anchor. Soon afterwards, two large canoes came to us, in one of 
which was a young, good-looking warrior, the son-in-law of Coneyaw, 
who is head chief of the Tytantes tribe, and who, with other warriors, 
had come over on a hostile expedition against Cummashaw's tribe. 
Being so nearly on the point of leaving the coast, and therefore fearing 
no bad consequences from an exposure of our weakness, I acceded 
to the earnest solicitations of this young warrior to come on board. 
This was the only one of the natives whom we had admitted on board 
since being on the coast. We invited him into the cabin, and gave him 
a glass of wine, which pleased him so much, that he soon asked for 
another. Having made me a present of a very fine skin, I made a return 
of a shirt, jacket, and pantaloons, which he immediately put on, and 
appeared to be well satisfied with the figure he made, and much pleased 
with the dress. But the friendly feelings I had inspired suffered a mo- 
mentary interruption, by my careless and apparently rude manner of 
giving him a handkerchief. Being on the opposite side of the cabin 
from that on which I was sitting, I threw it into his lap, when, instead 
of taking, he allowed it to roll down on the floor, his feelings so much 
wounded that he actually shed tears; nor was it without considerable 
effort, that we persuaded him that no insult was intended, by assuring 
him that it arose from my ignorance of the etiquette which custom had 
established among them. This little interruption to our harmony was 
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of short duration, the party aggrieved being satisfied with my apology; 
and having purchased of him and his comrades about sixty skins, we 
parted with mutual good-will and friendship. 

It was now time to make the necessary preparation for leaving the 
coast, by filling up our water-casks, and procuring sufficient wood for 
the passage to China. With this intention we directed our course for 
Tatiskee cove, where, having anchored, we set about cutting wood 
with all diligence, and also procuring our supply of water. This work 
being accomplished, we were ready for our departure on the 26th; but 
the wind was from the south, and the weather rainy and boisterous. It 
was therefore decidedly most advantageous for us to lie quietly in the 
snug port where we were anchored, and wait for a fair wind and the 
return of good weather before putting to sea. 

The wind having changed to the westward during the night, on the 
morning of the 27th of June we weighed anchor for the last time on the 
coast, and put to sea, intending to reconnoitre North Island before 
bidding farewell to the coast. But, owing to a contrary current, it was 
late in the afternoon before we passed the southern point of Kaigani; 
previous to which we were boarded by the celebrated chief Kow, a man 
whose intelligence and honest demeanor recommended him to all who 
had any dealings with him. He had always been in the habit of coming 
on board the Cutter on her former voyages, and had never failed to 
receive the most generous and friendly treatment from Captain Lay, 
her former master, whom he was much disappointed in not finding on 
board. For the few skins he had we paid him liberally; and he left us 
much satisfied. 

The following day, at noon, we had arrived opposite and near to 
the village on North Island. A number of canoes soon came off, in one 
of which was the chief Coneyaw, and in another Eltargee. The latter 
had, a year or two ago, accidentally, it was said, caused the death of a 
Captain Newberry, by the discharge of a pistol, which he did not know 
was loaded. His looks, however, were so much against him, and, in 
the short intercourse we had with him, his actions and manner so cor- 
responded with his looks, that I should require the clearest evidence to 
be satisfied that the disaster was purely the effect of accident. 



VII 

I PURCHASED the few skins offered me, amounting to thirty-two, 
while under sail; and now, having no other object to detain us longer 
on the coast, we, at four p.m., bade farewell to the natives. With a fine 
breeze from west-northwest, I steered to the southwest, not less happy 
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in the successful accomplishment of my object, than in the reflection 
of its having been attained without injury to the natives, or other than 
the most friendly interchange of commodities with them. Indeed, now 
that I was fairly at sea, and free from the chance of those casualties to 
which I had so long been subjected, the relief from anxiety, the com- 
parative feeling of security, the satisfaction arising from a thorough 
performance of duty, and from the independence to which it led in 
this instance, can be more easily imagined than described. Nor was this 
pleasure in any degree diminished by the task, which yet remained, of 
proceeding to China; as this was a passage, for the most part, through 
the trade winds, where the weather was fine and the sea smooth, and 
where, consequently, one great cause of the dissatisfaction of my men 
would be removed. 

During our passage to the Sandwich Islands no incident occurred 
to vary the monotony of the voyage. We had none other than a fair 
wind; indeed the gales were so propitious, that we had sight of Hawaii 
the twentieth day after taking our departure from the coast of America. 
At three, p m. of the 19th of July, the snow-capped summit of that is- 
land was seen above the clouds, at a distance of at least twenty-five 
leagues off, and bearing southwest by west. Standing in boldly for the 
shore all night, we were, at dawn, within about a mile of it, and saw 
several beautiful runs of water falling in cascades over perpendicular 
precipices into the sea. We perceived, also, a mustering among the na- 
tives to come off to us. The sea, however, was so rough, that only two 
or three attempted it, and having bought of these a few melons and 
cabbages, we proceeded to leeward, towards Toiyahyah Bay, in the 
hope of finding smoother water. This was discovered as soon as we 
doubled round Kohollo Point, when a multitude of canoes came off to 
us, bringing a great supply of hogs, potatoes, taro, cabbages, water and 
musk melons, sugar-cane, &c. 

We admitted a chief on board, who, while he kept the natives in 
order, and guarded us against having too many on board at a time, 
served us also as a broker, and very much facilitated our purchases. 
He remained on board all night, and was equally serviceable to us the 
next day, when, by noon, having a sufficient supply of every thing 
which the island afforded, we dismissed our broker with satisfactory 
presents, and pursued our course to the westward. 

The very limited intercourse we had with the natives of this island 
was hardly sufficient to enable us to form a correct judgment of their 
general character. The contrast, which their cleanliness forms with the 
filthy appearance of the natives of the Northwest Coast, will not fail 
to attract the attention of the most unobserving. Nor have they less ad- 
vantage over their Northwest neighbours in the size, shape, and grace- 
fulness of their persons, and in the open, laughing, generous, and ani- 
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mated expression of their countenances. The characteristics of these 
islanders are activity, gayety, volatility, and irritability; those of the 
Northwest Indians, heaviness, melancholy, austerity, ferocity, and 
treachery. They are, perhaps, in each case, such as would naturally be 
inferred to be the effect of climate operating on the materials of rude 
and savage characters. 

The expertness of these islanders in the art of swimming has been 
remarked by the earliest navigators; and Meares mentions some divers, 
who, in attempting to recover an anchor he had lost, remained under 
water during the space of five minutes. Whether there are any such at 
the present day, is very doubtful; although it must be confessed, I saw 
no evidence that would induce the belief of their talent being in any 
degree diminished. 

On the 21st we saw the island Mowee, bearing north by east, 
about twelve leagues distant. Our course to the westward was attended 
with the weather which is usual in the trade-winds, in general fine, 
though sometimes interrupted by a squall, which serves to rouse the 
sailor from the inactivity which a long course of such weather is apt to 
produce. With a moderate and even sea rolling after, and helping us on 
our course, and with a great abundance and variety of such products of 
the vegetable world as we had long been destitute of, we were living so 
luxuriously, and sailing along so much at our ease, so entirely free from 
any thing like labor or fatigue, that our men appeared to consider it as 
an ample compensation for the fatigue and exposure of the first part of 
the voyage. 

On the 15th of August, 1799, we passed between the islands 
Aguigan and Tinian, and very near to the latter; but, as it was after dark 
when we were nearest it, we had not an opportunity of seeing those 
beauties, which are so pleasingly described by the narrator of Lord 
Anson's voyage, as well as by more recent navigators. In our passage 
between these and the Bashi Islands, we had so great a portion of west- 
erly winds, that we did not reach the latter till the 8th of September, 
having, during that period, experienced much rainy, squally, and dis- 
agreeable weather. We passed the Bashi Islands in the night, with a 
moderate breeze from east-southeast; and the following night we were 
among tide-rips, which caused such a roar, and so great an agitation of 
the water, as to resemble breakers. 

On the 13th, we saw the east end of the Grand Lema, and, at 
three o'clock next morning, sailed between its western end and the is- 
land next to it; and, passing the island of Lantao at dawn, we came to 
anchor in the Taipa at eleven o'clock, a.m. I immediately went ashore 
and made report to the Governor, engaged a pilot to come on board 
in the morning, and spent an hour with an American resident super- 
cargo, who gave me much European and other news. 
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From this gentleman I learned, that the ship Ontario, with her 
cargo, had been totally lost a few days after leaving Canton for New 
York. This was the ship in which I had been so eager to embark. I had 
come very near having my desire gratified, and had been severely dis- 
appointed when I found that the place I wished was filled by another. 
If I had succeeded, ruin must have been the consequence. My emo- 
tions on hearing this news, were of a mingled character; while I 
mourned over the fate of a worthy friend, I was filled with gratitude 
at my own escape, and my present prosperity; the feelings of discon- 
tent in which I had sometimes indulged were rebuked; I was taught to 
bear disappointments with patience and resignation, as we cannot fore- 
see the good which may result from them; and I was inspired with that 
confidence in a superintending Providence, which affords repose to the 
spirit under all the trials of life. 

In conformity with his engagement, the pilot came on board in 
the morning as soon as the tide served, when, having weighed anchor, 
we beat out of the Taipa and passed Macao roads with a moderate 
breeze at southeast, which continued so light throughout the day that 
we did not reach Anson's Bay till nearly midnight. Here we anchored 
till the tide became favorable, when, proceeding to Wampoa, we ar- 
rived there and anchored above the fleet in the night of the ISth. 

Having, the next day, taken a boat for Canton, I accepted the 
hospitality of one of my countrymen till I could procure a factory. In 
the mean time, I gave letters to several China merchants, directed to 
my officer on board, to permit the bearers of them to examine the 
cargo. I engaged the factory No. 1, Nuequas Hong, and as soon as it 
was furnished moved into it. On the 25th of September, having had 
various offers for the cargo, and the best being that of Nuequa, I con- 
tracted with him for it at the rate of twenty-three dollars a skin, cash; 
or twenty-six dollars to be paid in produce, or any proportion at these 
rates. 

This contract being made, and the payment to be prompt on de- 
livery of the cargo, it became necessary to determine, without delay, 
what course it was most advisable to pursue next. The cutter, independ- 
ently of the objection of size, being a foreign bottom, could not take a 
cargo to the United States without being subjected to the payment of 
such increased duties as would be equal to the amount of the freight of 
an American bottom. To return again to the Northwest Coast offered a 
prospect as promising as any plan which presented itself to my mind, 
and could I have obtained an orderly crew, might have been the most 
advisable. But to undertake another voyage with a crew composed of 
such men as I had, (and none beside deserters from other ships could 
be procured), was little better than living for such time with a knife 
at my throat; which, at any unguarded moment, might be made to close 
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the scene. The small size of the vessel was another important objec- 
tion; as, besides the privations inseparable from navigating in it, there 
was an increased danger from the hostility of the savages. And as, in 
consequence, a greater number of men was required than could be 
well lodged and provisioned for so long a time, this tended to create 
among them dissatisfaction, sullenness, and finally mutiny. Besides 
this, my inclination for such uncommon exposure and fatigue, was di- 
minished in proportion to the recent increase of my fortune. 

From these considerations, and not entirely uninfluenced by a 
desire of visiting the capital of British India, I made an arrangement 
to this effect, by disposing of the Cutter to Robert Berry, Esq., and a 
cargo of teas and other articles of his selection, to the amount of fifteen 
thousand dollars, making together twenty-one thousand dollars; for 
which I took a respondentia bond with a premium about equal to the 
risk, and interest, payable three months after my arrival at Calcutta. 
In addition to this, I took with me gold bars to the amount of three 
thousand dollars. 

In the mean time, while coming to this decision, my cargo had 
been transported to Canton and delivered to the purchaser; my crew 
had been paid off, and a new one shipped of less than half the numbers 
of the former voyage. The Cutter again became the Dragon; hoisted 
English colors, and had an English master appointed to her, because 
by our treaty with Great Britain 8 it was not permitted us to bring a 
cargo from China to Calcutta in an American vessel. 

The cargo for account of Mr. B. having been shipped, and having 
made an agreement with him to ship to my friends in the United 
States, as opportunities for freighting offered, the remainder of the 
proceeds of my cargo of furs, I proceeded to Wampoa on the 20th 
October, 1799; where finding all things ready, I embarked as passen- 
ger, and the next day weighed anchor and run down between first 
and second bar; where we received our sea stock from the Hoppoo 
man; and when the tide made in our favor took advantage of it as far 
as Alison's Bay, where arriving at dark and having appearances of 
bad weather, we came to anchor. Towards the latter part of the night, 
the wind became more easterly and increased with rain; and at day- 
light it blew with a degree of violence which amounted to a Typhon, 
and which it seemed as if nothing but the hills were capable of resist- 
ing. Here, our good fortune was again manifest; for if we had been 
ready only twelve hours sooner, we must have encountered this gale 
in a position that would have rendered our chance of escaping ship- 
Apparently a reference to the Jay Treaty of 1794, whereby the United 
States opened its ports without restrictions to British shipping, yet secured for its 
own shipping few concessions in return. The treaty was widely denounced 
among Americans, for it was considered unduly favorable to the British on the 
one hand, anti-French on the other. W. T. 
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wreck very small. As it was, while riding in a smooth bay, the wind 
blowing off the shore, from which we lay not more than a cable's 
length, we parted our cable, and brought up with our best bower, with 
which we rode out the gale in safety. The 23d the gale abated, but it 
continued all day very rainy, squally, disagreeable weather; we 
therefore lay at anchor, and employed some Chinamen to get the 
anchor from which the cable had parted, in which they succeeded 
without much difficulty, brought it to us, and received their reward. 
The wind generally southeast. 

The next day the wind was light and baffling; but in the night 
came round to the northward, with clear weather; and on the 25th we 
passed Macao roads, where we saw two large English ships, one of 
which had lost all her topmasts, doubtless in the late gale. We passed 
near to, and spoke the ship Eliza, Rowan, who had been to the Spanish 
coast since we had seen him. With a strong breeze from east-northeast, 
we steered to the southwest, and, at dawning of the 28th, were near 
to the China coast, having passed in sight of Pulo Campella. In the 
course of the following night, we passed near to Pulo Canton, and 
then steered south-southeast. The coast was in sight most of the day, 
and a strong current in our favor, as was manifest from the circum- 
stance of making one hundred ninety-three miles difference of latitude. 
We saw the high land abreast Pulo Cecir, on the 31st, and also the 
Island Pulo Cecir de mar, and, at the same time, were on the bank of 
Holland, apparently in no very deep water. The next day we were 
prevented seeing Pulo Condor by reason of a hazy atmosphere. 

On the 3d day of November the weather was very squally, and 
wind variable. In the night sounded several times in thirty and twenty- 
five fathoms, and, at dawning, saw Pulo Timoan. We entered the 
straits between point Romania and Piedra Blanca on the Sth; after 
which, steered west by south for St. John's Island, and, having passed 
it, we took the wind from west-southwest, and beat through the nar- 
rows between the Rabbit and Coney and Red Island. We continued to 
work to the westward, with the wind for the most part from that 
quarter, and occasionally anchoring when the current was against us. 

While at anchor, close in with the shore, between mount Formosa 
and mount Moora, we saw a fleet of eleven Malay proas pass by to the 
eastward, from whose view we supposed ourselves to have been 
screened by the trees and bushes near to which we were lying. On per- 
ceiving so great a number of large proas sailing together, we had 
scarcely a doubt of their being pirates, and therefore immediately 
loaded our guns and prepared for defence; though conscious that the 
fearful odds in numbers between our crew of ten men and theirs, which 
probably exceeded a hundred to each vessel, left us scarce a ray of 
hope of successful resistance. We watched their progress, therefore, 
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with that intense interest which men may naturally be supposed to feel, 
whose fortune, liberty, and life, were dependent on the mere chance of 
their passing by without seeing us. To our great joy, they did so; and 
when the sails of the last of the fleet were no longer discernible from 
deck, and we realized the certainty of escape, our feelings of relief 
were in proportion to the danger which had threatened us. 

Arriving at Malacca on the 1 1th, the curiosity of the people was 
greatly excited to know how we had escaped the fleet of pirates which 
had been seen from the town; as the strait to the eastward is so narrow 
that it appeared to them to be impossible for us to pass without seeing 
each other; and when informed of our being screened by the trees from 
their sight, they offered us their hearty and reiterated congratulations. 

Having the next day filled up our water-casks, and laid in a sup- 
ply of vegetables and fruit sufficient for our consumption till our ar- 
rival at Calcutta, we should without further delay have proceeded 
on our voyage, had the prospect been favorable, but the westerly 
winds continued to blow with such violence for several days immedi- 
ately succeeding our arrival, that it was evidently the part of wisdom 
to lay at anchor till their force had abated, which was not the case till 
the 14th, when there was less wind throughout the day In the evening 
the land breeze came off strong, and, being all ready to take advantage 
of it, we weighed anchor, made sail, and stood to the westward on a 
wind all night, and, at dawning, tacked to the northward and came in 
with the land about three miles east of Cape Ricardo. 

The town of Malacca is situated in a level country near the sea, 
and is defended by works built on a rocky foundation, and of great 
height It was taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch in 1640, and 
remained in their possession till taken from them in the late war 9 by 
the English, who held it at the time I was there. Its inhabitants are 
composed of Dutch, Portuguese, English, Chinese, and Malays. The 
trade of this place was very much diminished in consequence, prin- 
cipally, of the increasing growth of the English settlement at Pulo 
Pinang. The revenue arising from imports and exports, was this year, 
(1799), farmed to some Chinese residents for fifty-two thousand 
dollars. There are several very pretty country-seats about three miles 
from the town; and the country generally abounds with the cocoa-nut 
tree. But its latitude, only two degrees north of the equator, deters all 
Europeans from making it their residence, excepting those who are 
willing to sacrifice comfort to the acquisition of wealth. 

While proceeding on our passage to the westward we were fre- 
quently obliged to anchor in deep water; and on the night of the 15th, 

9 Malacca was seized by the British m 1797 in order to forestall French use 
thereof The action was part of the almost twenty-two years of continuous war 
between Great Britain and France which began in January, 1793. W. T. 
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while lying in twenty-four fathoms, a squall came with such violence 
as to part our cable, and caused the loss of our anchor; a circumstance 
the more to be regretted as we had but one more, and had yet a pros- 
pect before us of frequent anchoring. On the 19th and 20th the Island 
of Pulo Pinang was in sight, the wind light from northwest. As the 
winds during the daytime were very light and variable, we made but 
slow progress in getting to the north, and even this only by keeping 
close in with the shore, and taking advantage of the land breeze, which 
came off regularly, and generally in squalls of rain, thunder, and 
lightning In the five days between the 22d and 27th, we had made only 
three degrees difference of latitude, having passed, in the time, near 
a great many islands. 

On the 3d December we saw Diamond Island, after passing 
which we had the regular northeast monsoon. The two succeeding days 
we were in sight of the island Cheduba, and the coast of Ava. Being 
now in latitude 19 north, we steered to the northwest with the wind 
free, and on the 10th anchored in fifteen fathoms near the sand heads, 
it being calm. The next morning at daylight a number of vessels 
were near us, from one of which we procured a pilot, who informed 
us, that the large ships then near to us were the Lord Hawkesbury and 
a Portuguese ship bound in, the latter of which had had an engage- 
ment, and beaten off a French privateer of eighteen guns the day be- 
fore, and that the Company's cruiser Nonsuch, had gone in pursuit 
of her. Another fortunate escape; as, arriving one day earlier, we 
should have fallen into the hands of this privateer, and, being under 
English colors, the property would have been a total loss. In the night 
we came to anchor near the shipping in Saugur roads; the next day 
we got as far as Cudjeree; the day following to Fulta; and on the 
13th of December, 1799, arrived safely at Calcutta. 



VIII 

HERE I met again my worthy friend Captain Lay, of whom I bought 
the Cutter, and of whose kind hospitality Captain Hassell and myself 
availed ourselves till we could procure and prepare a house. For a 
hotel, or a public boarding-house, was a thing unknown in this country. 
Having ascertained from the consignee of the Cutter, that the 
cargo being of dull sale, there was no prospect of his being able to 
pay the amount of the respondentia bond before the expiration of the 
time specified therein, it was obvious that I had a detention of three 
months before me, unless I should find it advantageous to lay in an in- 
vestment for the United States, and could make an arrangement for 
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its payment when the bond became due. I therefore sought a house 
distant from the business part of the town, and where the rent would 
be proportionally low. Such a one I found in the Bow Bazaar, had it 
furnished in the most economical style, and took possession on the 
15th of December. The multitude of servants, which custom required 
for the establishment of those even, who were desirous of living in the 
most frugal manner, was alarming. Mine, including palanquin-bearers, 
cooks, stewards, and waiters, amounted to eight, exclusive of my black 
man, George; a number that seems to be enough to ruin a man of small 
fortune, till it is considered how very small is their pay, and how little 
their food costs compared with ours. 

Being thus established, and my mind made up for a state of in- 
activity for the next three months, I was the better able to enjoy the re- 
laxation from the sense of its being unavoidable. I rambled about the 
town in the morning before the heat became oppressive; books af- 
forded a resource during the day; and towards evening I was taken in 
my palanquin to the river's side, where, alighting, I walked on the 
Esplanade to Fort William, and was charmed with the music of a 
fine military band, which played there every evening. In this way, with 
little variation, the first ten days of my residence in Calcutta were 
passed Nor had I any idea, that the remainder of my term there would 
not slide away in the same even course. For I did not conceive, that 
there was a chance of my coming in collision with any one, much less 
with the municipal authorities of the place. 

But from this state of quiet I was one day roused by the entrance 
of one of the messengers of the police office, who informed me, that a 
black man, who said he was in my service, had been taken up as a 
sailor, and that I must appear directly at the office, and state my claim 
to him, or he would be sent on board ship. Instead of attending this 
summons in person, I sent, by the same messenger, a note, stating that 
the black man in question was my servant, and begged he might be 
released forthwith. This proceeding was probably considered to be 
disrespectful, as it was of no avail. George's absence continuing, I went 
in the afternoon in pursuit, and found, on inquiry, that he had been 
put into the custody of the town major, who resided in Fort William, in 
order to be sent, with others who had been pressed, on board an India- 
man lying in the river below. It was evening before I could find this 
officer, whom I begged to suspend sending George with the others till 
I could see the magistrate and obtain his release. But he told me his 
orders were peremptory, and that he should be obliged to send him 
away as soon as the tide was favorable, to be put on board the Sir 
Stephen Lushington. 

I now almost despaired of ever again seeing my trusty man, 
whose fidelity had been so thoroughly proved, and for whose situation 
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I felt the greatest sympathy, not unmingled with remorse at not having 
gone to the office in person to claim him. So entirely did this subject 
absorb my mind, that I was dreaming of it all night. The next day, be- 
ing Christmas, the police office was closed. I therefore went, between 
nine and ten o'clock in the morning, to the dwelling of the magistrate, 
who, I was informed, had just gone out to call on the Captain of the 
Indiaman, on board which George had been sent. I hastened to the 
house where they were, and was introduced by a servant in livery into 
a spacious apartment, where were the two gentlemen, apparently on 
the point of going to church. 

His Worship was a portly, good-looking man, of about sixty, 
dressed in a full suit of black, with a powdered wig. On my entering 
the room, both gentlemen rose and advanced towards me, when, ad- 
dressing myself to the Justice with the humility of a person who is 
going to ask a very great favor of a man so very great, that he had 
only to nod and it is granted, I made known my business. He replied by 
inquiring, in a tone which indicated a sense of the advantage he had 
over me, why I had not appeared at the office, when sent for, to claim 
the man. I told him, that, being engaged at the time, I supposed my 
certificate would have been sufficient to insure his release. "No," he 
said, "it was not," and added, in a tone and manner which was any 
thing but respectful, "the fellow whom you call your servant I believe 
to be a good sailor, as such I have sent him on board ship, and shall 
give no directions for his emancipation." 

Indignant at such treatment, I replied in a tone of which he had 
set the example, "Such proceeding, Sir, is very extraordinary. I 
doubt its being sanctioned by Lord Mornington. And why cannot you 
take me, and send me on board ship, with the same propriety you do 
my servant 9 " Such a question, in such a tone, from so young a man, 
and one whose demeanor had been so meek, was evidently unex- 
pected, and seemed to rouse the wrath of his Worship to the highest 
pitch. His face became like scarlet. He seized hold of his newly- 
powdered wig, and pulled it over one ear, made a complete revolu- 
tion on his heel, and, with fire flashing in his eyes, stamped on the floor, 
and in a stentorian voice demanded, "And who are you, Sir?" (At this 
time I observed, that the other gentleman, not being able to suppress 
his laughter, had turned away.) I replied, "I am an American citizen, 
Sir, and one who is not unacquainted with what is due to that charac- 
ter." "Well, where do you live, Sir, your name, your address?" 
taking out his paper and pencil, and writing in a hurried and agi- 
tated manner; and then observed, "I shall send for you tomorrow, 
Sir." I told him I should not let the business rest till tomorrow, made 
my bow, and left him. 

It was now very evident, that I must procure the interference of 
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superior authority, or I might not only lose George, but be sub- 
jected to some annoyance myself. I therefore went home, and im- 
mediately set about writing a letter to the Governor-General. The 
facts I had to state were very simple and clear; the oppression of which 
I had to complain I was satisfied could not be countenanced; and I 
therefore felt a confidence in a happy result. As soon as my letter was 
written, I went with it myself to the palace, and delivered it to the 
Secretary of his Excellency, who, on ascertaining its contents, as- 
sured me, that immediate attention should be paid to it. Nor could 
there have been any delay in fulfilling this promise by sending the 
same night to the ship, which lay several miles below; as, before ten 
o'clock next morning, George made his appearance at my house, 
accompanied by an orderly sergeant, who had been sent to conduct 
him to me. 

As I heard nothing further from the magistrate, I concluded that 
he received a word of advice from high authority, by which others 
of my countrymen may have escaped a similar annoyance. Never was 
joy more clearly depicted in any countenance than in George's 
when he met me. He showed his white teeth, and making an effort 
to express his gratitude, exclaimed, "O massa, a tousand tanks, a 
tousand tanks, George be glad to sarve you he lifetime." This joy was 
indeed reciprocal; for, if from no other cause, we had passed to- 
gether through too many trying scenes not to have excited in me the 
greatest sympathy for his detention, and no less pleasure at his release. 

The commerce of the United States with Calcutta at that period 
was very different from what it is at present. During the three months 
of my residence there, no less than twelve ships were laden with the 
produce and manufactures of Hindostan for the United States, whose 
cargoes would average about two hundred thousand dollars each. This 
demand for manufactures, for which the purchasers preferred to pay 
an increased price rather than to keep their ships waiting, had a tend- 
ency, in the course of two months, to raise the prices twenty per cent, 
and entirely discouraged my thinking of an investment for the United 
States. Nor could I reconcile to myself a longer period of inactivity 
than that limited by the receipt of the amount of the respondentia 
bond, especially as the sultry and unhealthy season was advancing. 

While in doubt what course to pursue, the Isle of France was sug- 
gested, among other plans, as offering a fair field for speculation. 
The great success of the privateers from that place led to the inference, 
that prize ships and prize goods would be procurable there at very low 
rates. And as the Danes, at this time, were the only European neutrals, 
a cargo could be transported from thence to Tranquebar, under the 
Danish flag, in safety, and with great profit. But, how to get to the 
Isle of France? this was a difficulty of no trifling magnitude. There 
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was no vessel going in which I could take passage. To purchase one to 
go to a place where I supposed them to be so abundant and cheap, 
would be "carrying coals to Newcastle' 9 ; besides which it would have 
been difficult, in a vessel of moderate size, to escape the vigilance of 
the Bengal government, who were decidedly hostile to all intercourse 
with the Isle of France. 

I determined, therefore, to procure a boat of a size so diminutive 
as to elude observation, and, at the same time, of so little value, that 
much could not be lost on a resale. Such a one I found at Calcutta, 
nearly finished, of about twenty-five tons, which I soon made a bar- 
gain for, to be completed immediately, to be rigged as a pilot boat, 
with mainsail, foresail, and jib; to be coppered to the bends, and to 
be delivered, as soon as possible, at the Danish settlement of Seram- 
pore; for which I engaged to pay five thousand rupees. The contract 
being in due time fulfilled by the delivery of the vessel at Serampore, 
I there got her put under the Danish flag; and a cargo of oil, wax, 
ghee, &c. purchased to the amount of five thousand rupees, of suf- 
ficient weight only to put her in good ballast trim. As the Americans, 
at this time, had a kind of pseudo war with the French, 10 it was ad- 
visable to neglect no precaution in guarding against embarrassments 
that might arise on this account; and I therefore became a burgher 
of the Danish settlement of Serampore. 

While these transactions were in progress, the time had come 
round for the payment of the bond; the amount of which was forth- 
coming at the moment. I had now passed three months in the city of 
Calcutta, having made during the time no other excursion than one to 
Serampore, and another to the botanic garden. The former makes a 
very pleasing appearance along the margin of the river. To the ex- 
tent of nearly a mile, well-built houses, neatly white-washed, give it 
the appearance of being larger than it really is as the town is of very 
limited extent back from the river. The botanic garden is pleasantly 
situated on a bend of the Hoogly called Garden reach, but it was not 
neatly kept. No temperature can be more delightful than that of Cal- 
cutta during the months of December, January, and February. It is 
very dry and healthful; and the nights I found to be invariably cool and 

10 This seems to refer to the XYZ Affair After the French Revolution be- 
gan in 1793, relations between France and the United States deteriorated. The 
conservative (Federalist) American administration was opposed to French radi- 
calism. In 1797-98 President Adams sent three envoys to Paris to try to settle 
certain differences between the two countries The Americans were met by three 
men who were identified only as X, Y and Z and who, among other demands, 
asked for money in return for obtaining a hearing with the governing committee 
of France, the French Directory. When this and other events became known, 
Federalist supporters rallied to the slogan, "Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute " The Navy Department was organized and although war was not 
declared, some sort of warfare did in fact exist, for American warships went 
about capturing all manner of French vessels. W. T. 
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comfortable, though there is always a necessity for the use of mosquito 
curtains. 

During my residence at Calcutta, I witnessed an amusement 
which, I believe, is peculiar to India, the chase of deer by tigers The 
arena occupied a space of more than a hundred acres, the borders of 
which were lined with mounted dragoons to guard against mischief 
from the tigers. The tigers had a blind of leather over their eyes, were 
led by a string held by their black keepers, and appeared to be under 
perfect control. They had belonged to Tipu Sahib, and were much 
smaller than the royal tiger. While one of them was held by his keeper 
at one end of the field, the deer was let loose in the centre. At this 
moment, the blind being removed from the eyes of the tiger, he darted 
forward with inconceivable velocity; and although the deer put forth 
all his strength to escape, the tiger had caught him before he had 
reached the other extremity of the field. It was a cruel sport; and I did 
not wait to see a repetition, or how the tigers were again brought 
under control. 

But the English resident of Calcutta seems to think less of the 
amusements which are peculiar to Europe, than of indulging himself 
in the utmost refinement of luxury, which the combined ingenuity of 
European and Asiatic epicures can invent. The multitude of servants, 
which custom seems to have rendered necessary to the man of for- 
tune, and to which he becomes familiarized by habit, commonly unfits 
him for a residence in Europe afterwards His durvan, peons, circars, 
chubdars, harcareahs, huccabadar, jemmadar, and consumas, form a 
list of obsequious beings, each, at the master's nod, ready to perform 
the duty peculiar to his office with a cheerfulness and alacrity, such as 
a despot does not always receive from his slave. He is dressed and un- 
dressed, washed, shaved, and combed, without any effort of his own, 
and precisely as if he were incapable of any exertion. 

The dinner hour is usually after sunset; and convivial parties 
seldom retire before midnight. Over the dinner table is hung an im- 
mense fan, extending the whole length of the table; and this being put 
in motion by strings attached to it, pulled by servants in adjoining 
rooms, there is always a breeze to counteract the effect of hot soups 
and meats in a hot climate. There is a great variety of fruits peculiar to 
the climate, of fine quality and very abundant and cheap. 

At the period of my residence in Calcutta there were no build- 
ings, public or private, which would be remarked by a stranger for 
their architectural beauty or magnificence, or as conforming to the 
generally received idea of the splendor of the British capitol of 
India. But any defect in this respect was amply compensated for by 
the magnitude, the strength, the beauty, and extraordinary neatness of 
Fort William. The complete and elegant finish which has been given 
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to it affords proof of the command of ample means. The cost is said 
to have been two millions sterling. Of this fort, and the fine military 
band which played every evening, I retain the most lively and 
pleasing recollections; and not less so, of the civility of several officers 
of the garrison. Very few evenings passed that I was not present, and 
never failed to be equally delighted with the order, discipline, extreme 
neatness, and soldier-like appearance of the troops, as well as the 
performers, and with those sweet sounds, which seemed to remain 
vibrating on the ear long after they had in reality ceased. 

The horrid tragedy of the Black hole of Calcutta has given to it 
such dreadful notoriety as will make the event familiar to ages yet 
unborn. Over the spot on which it occurred is erected an obelisk, which 
already gives indications, that it is not long destined to perpetuate 
the sad story for which it was erected. 

The black town, as it is called from being exclusively inhabited 
by natives, extends to the north of the other. The buildings are com- 
posed of very frail materials, mud walls, mats, and bamboos; and the 
streets being narrow, conflagrations are frequent and extensive. The 
natives of Hindostan are remarked for an amiability of disposition, an 
evenness of temper, and habits of regularity and docility, which render 
them invaluable as domestics, and I have been assured they are not 
less remarkable for their fidelity and honesty. But the most striking 
feature in the character of these people is their veneration for the 
customs and institutions of their ancestors. Their food, their dress, 
their processions, and marriages, are all under the jurisdiction of re- 
ligion. It prescribes rules of conduct under all circumstances, and there 
is scarcely any thing, however trifling, which it treats with indiffer- 
ence. Many of the native merchants possess large fortunes, and some 
of them have apartments fitted up in the European style, and live at a 
corresponding expense. 

On the 18th of March I saw my boat pass by Calcutta, which, in 
conformity with previous arrangements, was to wait for me above 
Fulta. As no notice was taken of her by the English authorities when 
she passed, I felt secure from any interruption from that quarter. The 
next day, with the balance of my funds in bills and gold mohurs, I 
proceeded in a native boat, accompanied by my man George, to join 
the vessel. In conformity with an understanding with the ostensible 
owner, I found her manned with a Danish captain and mate and four 
lascar seamen; and myself and servant embarked in the quality of 
passengers. Soon after joining the vessel, as the tide was favorable, 
we proceeded on our course and came to anchor at Fulta, in order to 
purchase a supply of fowls, &c., but found their stock to have been 
exhausted by sales made to vessels which had preceded us. 

The next night we had very heavy squalls from the westward, ac- 
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companied with much thunder and lightning, and were compelled by 
their violence to let go a second anchor. The succeeding day the 
weather became pleasant, but, the wind being against us, we turned 
down with the ebb as far as Culpee, where we anchored for the 
night, and the next morning went ashore and purchased a stock of 
ducks, fowls, fruit, &c., sufficient for the passage. The next ebb 
carried us to Cudgeree, where, in consequence of a gale from the 
south, we lay at anchor the two succeeding days; nor, with so much 
wind, could we have proceeded if we had desired, as, in the hurry for 
despatch, the sail-maker had neglected to put in any grommits for 
reefing; and all on board who could handle a needle were set about 
this business. 

On the 25th the weather became settled, and when we had ar- 
rived opposite Ingerby, the black pilot, who had conducted the vessel 
from Serampore, left us, having previously given us directions how to 
steer. The tide was now strong and running with a velocity which is 
peculiar to this river, when we suddenly and unexpectedly found our- 
selves in only seven feet water, having, as we supposed, mistaken the 
direction of the pilot and taken the wrong side of the buoy on the little 
Barabulla. We had scarcely time to reflect on the consequences of 
touching, before we had passed over the shoal and were again in deep 
water. When the tide had ceased to be favorable we anchored, and 
again pursued our course when it set out, and, in the evening of the 
28th, we anchored in Balasore roads, and lay becalmed during the 
night. 

Early the following morning we hauled up our anchor, and, 
with a brisk breeze from south-southwest, stood out on a wind to the 
southeast. While passing out of the Bay of Bengal, we had very vari- 
able winds, and generally good weather; nor, indeed, had we any oc- 
currence during the passage worthy of remark. The boat, which was 
named the Maria, was quite as uncomfortable as I had anticipated, 
and this, not so much from its contracted size, as from the scorching 
effects of the sun, which was most of the passage nearly vertical, and 
from the rain; for our only retreat was of a kind that would not be 
considered by every one the least of the two evils. In this confined state 
we passed forty-five days before we arrived at the Isle of France, on 
the 14th of May. 



IX 

IT was fortunate for us, that we escaped those gales, which are very 
common to windward of the Isle of France during the hurricane 
months, and which could scarcely have failed to put us and our specu- 
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lations at rest together. The attempting such a passage in such a 
vessel was certainly imprudent. It was not so much owing to ig- 
norance of the risk, as to that impatience, which would not permit 
ordinary difficulties to interfere with, or obstruct the pursuit of, a 
favorite object. 

If the vessel, in which I arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
created surprise in the inhabitants, this, of little more than half the 
size, could not fail to excite the curiosity and wonder of the people of 
the Isle of France. Consequently, a great crowd assembled on the 
quay to see a vessel approaching it, which, unlike all others that 
entered the port, did not anchor, but was conducted by the pilot di- 
rectly to the landing for boats. Exclamations of astonishment were 
interchanged by those collected near the boat, when it was understood 
by them where we were from. Some remarked on the hazard of such 
an undertaking; others on the apparent absence of all comfort; and 
others were earnest to know if we had experienced any bad weather, 
and expressing a belief, that we could not have survived one of those 
gales which are common in this vicinity at this season of the year. 

While accompanying the linguist to the Governor's and the In- 
tendant's, the multitude walked up near us; and, as no one suspected 
that I understood the French language, I heard such remarks as, 
"This gentleman has nothing like a Dane in his appearance." "No," 
was the reply, "he looks like a Cheechee"; u and in truth, I had be- 
come so burnt by such long and great exposure, that it was not sur- 
prising I should be taken for a native of India. Then the object of my 
voyage was discussed. One remarked, that he thought I must have 
other views than those which appeared in the disposal of so trifling a 
cargo. Perhaps I was in pursuit of prize ships. "Then mine would suit 
his purpose," was the reply. Such were some of the observations and 
conjectures which I heard while on my way to the Governor's, and 
which were proofs of the same inquisitiveness, activity, and energy, 
which I had observed in this people in a residence of six months among 
them, more than six years before. 

On being introduced to the Governor (General Malartie), he re- 
ceived me with that urbanity which is a peculiar characteristic of the 
French, and which, banishing restraint, places a stranger at once on a 
footing of familiarity. When I had replied to his various questions 
relative to the news from India, and to the vessels I had seen on my 
passage, he remarked on the peculiarity of my enterprise; how hazard- 
ous he considered it; how out of proportion to the risk he considered 
any profit that could be made on such cargo; though, he remarked, it 
was much wanted. He hoped I should sell it well, and facetiously ob- 
served, that when report was made to him of the size of the vessel, he 
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had sent orders to the Captain of the port to see that room sufficient 
was made to admit her entrance. On taking leave he invited me to dine 
with him the next day. 

Having made a like visit of ceremony, but of less duration, to the 
Intendant, I was afterwards free to pursue my own course, and, in the 
first place, went to the residence of the consul of the United States, 
by whom I was assured, there would have been no hazard in coming 
in the character of a citizen of the United States, nor any in giving 
evidence that I was not a Dane by taking a room at his house. To this 
proposal I very readily acceded, and became an inmate with the only 
three Americans in the island, one of whom was William Shaler, au- 
thor of "Sketches of Algiers," and for many years consul-general of 
the United States to the Barbary powers. 

Notwithstanding that the Danish and the Hamburgh were the 
only neutral flags in port, (and of these there were but two of the 
first, and one of the latter), yet the equipment of privateers, the sale 
and resale of prizes and their cargoes, and the occasional arrival of a 
slaveship from Madagascar, kept up the bustle and appearance of 
business. Though the small value of the products of the island indi- 
cated, that this was not of the most beneficial and salutary description. 
From the earnestness of the brokers to purchase my cargo I had no 
doubt of making a handsome profit on it; but before accepting any 
proposal I waited till the following morning, that a fair opportunity 
might be given to each of the competitors, when I closed with one of 
them at a rate, which gave me about a dollar for the rupee on the 
whole amount of the investment. 

In conformity with my previous engagement I went, at two 
o'clock, to dine with the Governor, who was not less affable than at 
my first introduction. His intercourse with the young officers compos- 
ing his staff, and who constituted the majority of the party, resembled 
rather that of a father with his children, than of a military chief with 
his subalterns. The dinner was served up in plain but handsome style, 
and consisted of a good variety of well-cooked dishes. There pre- 
vailed at table an ease and an entire freedom from restraint, which 
formed a striking contrast to the formality and ceremony I had re- 
cently had an opportunity of observing at English tables. The repast 
was of about two hours' duration, and finished with coffee and 
liqueurs, when each one unceremoniously withdrew. 

The unlading and delivering my cargo was soon accomplished; 
and a day or two after I had an application for my vessel from a per- 
son whose plantation was contiguous to some little river, for navigat- 
ing which my boat was peculiarly adapted by her easy draft of water. 
On this part of my speculation I had not anticipated making any 
profit; the main object being that of a passage, which could be ob- 
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tained in no other way. But I found the gentleman willing to give 
three thousand five hundred dollars for my boat; and I closed 
with him at that price. Thus there appeared evidently to be a tide in 
my affairs, which was leading on to fortune; and I was deriving an ad- 
vantage where I had not anticipated it. 

But a few days' residence satisfied me, that I had arrived too late 
to profit by the purchase of any of those vessels or cargoes which 
had previously been sent in. Some of them were already on their way 
to India under the Danish flag; and others had been purchased on 
speculation, for resale, by merchants of the place. From these I had 
several ships proposed to me, but at too high a rate to profit by taking 
them to India. There remained to me, therefore, no other alternative, 
than to be ready with my funds, and wait the arrival of some of those 
prizes, which, there was little doubt, would be sent in by some one of 
the numerous and well-appointed cruisers which had been despatched 
from this port. 

A month having elapsed, and no opportunity presenting for in- 
vesting my funds, I determined to make a short excursion to the Isle 
of Bourbon, (or Reunion, as it was then called), and, on the 14th of 
June, took passage in the brig Creole, Captain Touissante, for St. 
Denis. During the twenty-four hours immediately succeeding our de- 
parture, we had a continued gale of wind, which compelled us to lie 
to under a reefed foresail, the sea running very high, and prevented 
our anchoring in the road of St. Denis before noon of the 1 6th. A 
letter of introduction to the most considerable merchant of the place 
procured me access to one of the most accomplished and pleasing 
families of the island, from whom, during my residence there, I ex- 
perienced that polite attention and true hospitality, which are al- 
ways the more grateful when, as in this instance, they are known to be 
purely disinterested. 

After a few days' residence in this family, I crossed the mountain 
to the south, by a zig-zag path, accessible to horses, and soon arrived 
at the coffee plantation of Mr. Dumeste, to whom I had a letter, and 
whose hospitality had been made known to me by several of my coun- 
trymen, who had experienced it. This planation is beautifully situated 
at a great elevation, commanding a view of the ocean with its bound- 
less horizon in the west; and the greater part of the grounds, which the 
slaves are employed in cultivating, may be seen from the house. The 
coffee tree, this year, promised an abundant crop, and the harvest 
time would arrive in about six weeks. 

Leaving this charming residence with the most favorable impres- 
sions of the kind feelings and amiable character of the owner, I pro- 
ceeded to St. Paul's, which, in point of mercantile importance, is the 
second place in the island, the roadstead being generally smoother 
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and preferable to that of St. Denis. The town is situated on part of a 
spacious, flat, and sandy tract, on the border of a large bay; and 
though it spreads over a considerable extent, as the houses are not con- 
tiguous, yet the population is very inconsiderable. Its value principally 
consists in being a place of embarkation for the produce of the neigh- 
bouring plantations. The surf on the beach, particularly on the full 
and change of the moon, is often so great as to render landing 
dangerous; and whenever this is the case a signal is made from a 
flag-staff, erected for the purpose, to notify the vessels which may be 
lying in the road. 

From this port I took a water conveyance to the Rivifcre 
d'Aborde, and proceeded, on landing, to the plantation of Mr. Nairac, 
an old Irish resident, to whom I had a letter, and who received me 
with those hearty demonstrations of welcome which are peculiar to his 
countrymen. His long residence among the French had not so en- 
tirely obliterated the knowledge of his native language, as to pre- 
vent his conversing in it familiarly; though from long disuse of it there 
was often evidence of embarrassment in finding terms to express him- 
self. Every thing about this plantation gave indication of the wealth of 
the proprietor. Such was its symmetry, its extreme neatness, and the 
beauty of its walks, that it had more the appearance of a garden de- 
signed for pleasure, than of a plantation intended for profit. The pros- 
pect, however, was limited in every direction, either by the mountains 
or the tall trees bordering on the premises; so that the resident was as 
much excluded from the view of the world, as from its noise and 
turbulence. 

As this situation is distant from either of the ports where vessels 
usually anchor, the visit of a stranger is a rare event, and therefore 
proportionally appreciated. This was evinced by the direction given to 
have a fat ox killed, and by sending despatches, in various directions, 
with invitations to come on the morrow and partake of it. Accordingly, 
the next day about a dozen gentlemen assembled, who, for those quali- 
fications which give life and spirit to a convivial party, maintained the 
reputation of their countrymen, and seemed to afford great pleasure 
to the host. Mr. Nairac had promised to give me, what I had never 
seen in a tropical climate, a piece of roast beef, equal in delicacy and 
flavor to any I had ever eaten in Europe or America; and this 
promise was fully redeemed, for it was of a quality which could not be 
surpassed, and which, till now, I had always supposed to be limited 
to the temperate regions. The natural hilarity and vivacity of the party 
needed no artificial stimulus. Consequently, although there was a great 
abundance and variety of the best wines, they were taken with such 
moderation as to evince, that no one of the party possessed the ridicu- 
lous pride of being considered able to swallow more than his neigh- 
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hour. Early on the following morning we mounted our steeds, and, 
bidding farewell to our excellent host, began our ascent toward the 
summit of the Island. When we had reached its highest elevation, the 
cold was so great, that I found it advisable to dismount and walk, 
to warm my feet; and in the little hollows where the rain had lodged, 
it had frozen to the thickness of the eighth of an inch. We went over 
the route which is called "passing by the plain," and which also 
passes near to the crater of the volcano. Arriving at St. Benoit in 
the evening, we found a comfortable lodging at a private house; and, 
pursuing our course early in the morning, we travelled quickly over a 
good road, and late in the afternoon arrived in safety at my friend's 
house in St. Denis. 

In this excursion I ascertained, that none of the products of the 
island could be purchased at the diminished rate which I had expected 
from the stagnant state of commerce. The reason was obvious; the gen- 
eral ability of every one to keep his produce when it is below its ordi- 
nary value; an ability produced by frugal habits, by limited wants, 
and an entire absence of those luxuries of furniture and equipage, 
which custom has rendered indispensable to the European and Ameri- 
can, and for which they, in some instances, devote themselves to a 
life of toil and anxiety. 

A speedy return to the Isle of France being now desirable, I em- 
barked, on the 1st of July, in a Chassemare; but, owing to unfavorable 
winds and bad management, we had the very long passage of ten 
days. It appeared, that, during my absence, no other prize had been 
sent in than the Alnomack of Baltimore, bound to Batavia with an 
assorted cargo. I had therefore lost no opportunity of prosecuting my 
plan by my absence. 

A few days only had elapsed, however, after my return, when 
the Company's extra ship Armenia arrived, taken on her passage 
from London to Calcutta with a valuable cargo, by the Clarisse. 
This ship was of six hundred tons burden, Bengal built, and was on 
her first voyage. As I was confident, that there was no other person 
there at the time, who was prepared with the requisite documents and 
officers to take a ship to India, and was persuaded that no one would 
be willing to pay high with a view of a resale, I felt so certain of being 
the purchaser, that I took some preliminary steps to avoid any addi- 
tional loss of time in taking possession. I expected to procure her at 
from eighteen to twenty thousand dollars; but at the sale, contrary 
to the expectations of every one, and to the astonishment of those in- 
terested, she was run up to the enormous sum of twenty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. I was so little disposed to submit to the 
disappointment, that I very incautiously bid twenty-seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars, and was rejoiced when relieved by the 
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superior bid, which took her from me. This was a great disappoint- 
ment to me; but, upon sober reflection, my escape from paying too 
much to have a chance of profit reconciled me to it. 

But a few days had elapsed, however, after the sale, when I was 
surprised by the inquiry of a broker, if I would take the ship at what 
I had bidden. On declining, he thought she might be obtained for some- 
thing less. This awakened suspicions, which were the next day con- 
firmed by the information, that the purchaser of the ship had a long 
credit on whatever he bought at the sale; and, supposing I wanted 
the ship, and would be willing to pay him as high as I had offered at the 
sale, he contemplated the use of my money (which was then at very 
high interest) for the mere sacrifice of his additional bid. In a few 
weeks after, the ship was offered to me for several thousand dollars 
less than she brought at the sale; but, having waited so long, I de- 
termined to have a cheap ship or none 

On the 28th of this month a general gloom was thrown over the 
town by the sudden death of their excellent Governor, General 
Malartie, after an illness of forty-eight hours. In a room in the gov- 
ernment-house, hung with black, and with rows of lighted tapers on 
each side of the coffin, the body lay in state till the 30th, and then was 
interred with military honors, and every imaginable demonstration of 
respect. He had expressed a wish, that his funeral expenses might not 
exceed thirty dollars; but so high a respect was entertained for his 
character and services, that there seemed to be a determination that 
no expense should be spared to evince it The present place of inter- 
ment, therefore, was only to serve till a magnificent tomb could be 
built on the Champ de Mars to receive his remains This being pre- 
pared by the latter part of the ensuing month, the body was taken 
from the church, and earned thither in procession with minute guns 
firing; and, having arrived at the sepulchre, a eulogy was pronounced 
to a numerous and attentive audience. A few days previous, the Eng- 
lish blockading squadron had arrived, under command of Commo- 
dore Hotham These, on the day of the funeral obsequies, as a mark of 
respect for the deceased general, came down from windward, and lay 
by, off the entrance of the harbour, with their colors hoisted half 
mast, and firing minute guns. Such a tribute of respect from an enemy 
is so magnanimous, that it cannot fail to be considered honorable to 
both parties; and while such acts meet the applause of the civilized 
world, they will also have their influence in diminishing the asperities 
and miseries of war. 

A few days after giving this evidence of respect and courtesy, the 
squadron gave us an exhibition of character of a different kind. A 
Hamburgh ship had, during the night, got between the squadron and 
the land, and at daylight was discovered by them several miles to 
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leeward, and near Round Island. All sail was made by the squadron 
in chase; and although they were fast approaching him, the Ham- 
burgher persevered in pushing for the port, with a boldness and de- 
termination which greatly excited the sympathy of the multitudes, who 
were watching, with intense interest, the result. Before he had got 
quite up with the fort at the entrance of the port, the Lancaster, of 
sixty-four guns, passed so near to him (outside) that the balls from 
her broadside passed over and came ashore. Then the Adamant, of 
fifty guns, as near, fired her broadside with as little effect; and there 
being no time for repeating them, the ship got in safe, while the air 
resounded with the shouts and gratulations of the assembled multi- 
tude. It is difficult to conceive, how two such formidable broadsides 
could be directed, from so short a distance, against so large an ob- 
ject without destroying it; and that they produced no injury, seemed 
almost miraculous. The ship was immediately warped up, and moored 
near to the guard ship But the English Commodore was determined 
not to be outdone in enterprise And although his prospect of success 
seemed as hopeless as the escape of the Hamburgher had done in the 
morning, he sent in his boats about ten o'clock the same evening, of 
which we had notice by the roar of cannon from the guard ship and 
from the forts, and, in defiance of these, actually carried the ship off, 
while the crew supposed themselves to be in such perfect safety, that 
the broker was on board taking a list of the articles composing the 
cargo. It was said there were a few lives lost on this occasion. 

The squadron had already intercepted a ship from France when 
near the island, and had also taken several of the Bourbon coasting 
vessels. There remained, therefore, but a feeble chance for any prize 
to succeed in entering the port Under these circumstances, not late in 
the month of September, I decided to abandon the plan of returning 
to India. Money was in unusual demand, and coffee to be procured 
with it at an uncommonly low rate. Hence it was obvious, that, to in- 
vest the principal part of my capital in this article before the opening 
of the intercourse with America, or any other event should enhance 
the value of it, and to be prepared to freight it, by the first good op- 
portunity, for Europe or the United States, was the most judicious 
course to pursue. 

Acting on this determination, I had soon secured the quantity I 
desired, and on very advantageous terms. In the mean time, and early 
in the month of October, the English squadron went off without being 
relieved by another, to the great joy of the merchants in particular, 
and of the inhabitants generally, of the Isle of France. In their short 
cruise, and principally from the capture of coasting vessels, they had 
caused the ruin of some families and the distress of many. 

The blockade had been raised but a day or two, when there ar- 
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rived a national corvette, and also a Danish and a Hamburgh ship, 
all from Europe. The general tenor of the news they brought was, 
that the war " was prosecuted in Europe, by all parties, with its ac- 
customed vigor; and that there was an immediate expectation of an 
adjustment of difficulties between the French and American govern- 
ments. This last was a "consummation devoutly to be wished" by the 
Americans here, not less on public than on private considerations. Nor 
was it less desired by the cultivators and owners of plantations, whose 
produce would be enhanced in value by an open intercourse with the 
United States, more than by all the neutrals of Europe combined. 
Hence, the planters never failed to regret the arrival of an American 
prize, from the fear, that each additional one would have a tendency 
to prolong hostilities. 

In the course of the month of November, arrived the Confiance 
privateer, conducting her prize, the East India Company's ship Kent. 
The action, which resulted in the capture of this ship, will rank 
amongst the most chivalrous and gallant, which the naval annals of 
any country record, and which even Surcouf would hardly have risked, 
had he been aware that his antagonist had more than the usual com- 
plement of men for a Company's ship. But, in addition to the ordi- 
nary number, of probably one hundred and fifty, were the troops and 
passengers, who were going out in the Queen, which was burnt at 
St. Salvador, and who amounted to about three hundred; making to- 
gether four hundred and fifty men. Their ship had a complete battery 
betwixt decks, of twenty-two or twenty-four twelve-pounders, and had 
the advantage of an elevation above the water double that of the 
privateer; so that it might be supposed, that one man would success- 
fully resist at least four assailants. The Confiance mounted twenty 
nine-pounders, and had, on sailing from the Isle of France, one hun- 
dred and eighty men. She had greatly the advantage of her opponent 
in sailing. The action being begun by the Kent, but few broadsides 
were exchanged, before the Confiance, luffing up under the quarter, 
and pouring in a broadside, boarded in the smoke with nearly the whole 
crew. The resistance on deck was not of long duration; and when it 
ceased, a scene of plunder ensued, which is considered to be justified 
by the practices of war, when a place or ship is taken by storm, and 
which is promised to the men previous to the assault. Nor is it in the 
power of the commander, however he may be disposed, to arrest the 
progress of those irregularities, which are inseparable from such a state 
of confusion. Were it possible, there was no person in the world, who 
would have been more ready to do it than Captain Surcouf, whom I 
knew to be not less deservedly distinguished for humanity and gener- 
osity, than for intrepidity and the most daring courage. The value of 
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this prize to the captors was not very great, as she was laden prin- 
cipally with military stores. One of the privateers-men produced con- 
siderable mirth on the Exchange, by appearing there dressed in a suit 
of the English general's uniform, which he had taken the liberty to 
appropriate to his own particular use. But a few weeks had elapsed 
after die arrival of this prize, when the American brig Traveller, of 
Boston, with upwards of one hundred thousand dollars in specie on 
board, was sent in by the Adelle privateer. To prevent any influence 
which the captain, supercargo, or officers might have in averting con- 
demnation, neither of them had been permitted to proceed in the brig. 
This we learned from the sailor who came in her. 

Great efforts were made, not less by the Consul of the United 
States, than by several respectable individuals of the place, for the 
release of this property, but ineffectually. The fact of there being such 
an amount of specie on board, and of its being much wanted, was of 
sufficient weight to bear down all opposition to its condemnation. 
These efforts, however, combined with the information recently re- 
ceived, that several of their privateers had been foiled, and much cut 
up, by American letters of marque, which they had met in the Bay of 
Bengal, tended greatly to promote a hostile feeling towards the Ameri- 
cans; in those, particularly, who were interested in privateers. 

During the existence of these feelings a Boston newspaper was 
produced on 'Change, in which was inserted a list of those merchants 
of the Isle of France who were engaged in privateering; and some of 
whom were styled rogues, noted villains, &c. Among the latter was a 
very irascible, arrogant, and physically powerful man, who was an 
armateur and also a Captain of Dragoons. No sooner was he informed 
of the ungracious notice taken of him in this paper, than, incapable of 
suppressing his wrath, he gave vent to it in the most gross and abusive 
language, directed to a young Bostonian, who happened to be the 
only American on 'Change. The consequence was, a challenge. They 
met the next morning, and fought at only five paces distant; when the 
Captain of Dragoons received his adversary's ball, diagonally, in the 
arm, which laid him up for six weeks. The Bostonian escaped unin- 
jured. We experienced, afterwards, in our intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants, nothing but the civility and politeness, which are proverbially 
French. 

Some time in the month of December, the prize ship Kent was 
sold to a Dane for thirty thousand nine hundred dollars. Soon after 
which she was put up for freight for Europe; being called the Cron- 
berg, and having transferred to her the papers of a ship of that 
name, of about three hundred tons burden. But, at this time, few per- 
sons were desirous of freighting to Europe; and all considered the risk 
too great by this vessel, both on account of the deficiency of the req- 
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uisite papers, and of the proposal of the agent to take French prop- 
erty. More than a month had elapsed after this ship was prepared to 
receive a cargo, and none had been offered; while the daily expenses 
were rapidly consuming the means indispensable for putting her to 
sea. Under these circumstances, overtures were made to Mr. Shaler 
and myself to freight the ship exclusively and with a particular agree- 
ment, that no French property, or passenger, should be taken on 
board. The terms were low in proportion to the risk; the accommo- 
dations for ourselves were spacious and tempting; the chance of the 
intercourse soon opening with America uncertain; and we had both 
become equally tired of a state of inactivity, and of our residence at 
the Isle of France. We therefore engaged to freight in this ship, and 
stipulated to sail in sixty days from the date of the contract. 

During the remainder of this and the ensuing month, there were 
several arrivals from Europe, which caused a rise in the price of the 
produce of the island of fifteen to twenty per cent. A coasting brig 
from Bourbon, with fourteen hundred bags of coffee, was chased on 
shore by an English frigate, near to Little River; and the vessel and 
most of the cargo were lost. New animation and vigor were given to 
the society of the place by the young men attached to the two na- 
tional ships, Naturahste and Geographe, under the command of 
Monsieur Baudin, who had touched here on the route to New Hol- 
land 13 and the Pacific ocean, on the voyage of discovery and scientific 
research. The ships, on their arrival, looked rather as if they were 
returning from circumnavigating the globe, than commencing an en- 
terprise of several years' duration; and, as far as I could judge from a 
cursory observation, there was nothing connected with the expedition, 
that promised to add to the national glory, or to repay the expense of 
the equipment. 



X 

THE period of my departure now drew near; and I looked forward to 
it with great impatience. Having reached the middle of March, ten 
months were completed since my arrival; a term rendered additionally 
tedious from the want of occupation. During this time no opportunity 
had presented of putting into execution the plan I had contemplated 
on leaving Calcutta; and, controlled by circumstances, I was now 
again about venturing every thing, without the possibility of covering 
any part of the risk by insurance. Should we arrive safe in Europe, 
my fortune would be much greater than I could reasonably have 
w The old name for Australia. W. T. 
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hoped to possess at the outset. If we should fail to do so, or should be 
intercepted by an English cruiser and condemned, still the property, 
which had been sent home from China, would amount to more than 
double of the original outfit from France. Thus, though the amount at 
hazard was greater, its loss would be attended with none of the dis- 
tressing consequences, which would have resulted from the loss of the 
property in an earlier stage of the enterprise. These considerations 
greatly diminished the anxiety at having a large portion of my fortune 
at hazard, and reconciled me to taking the risk. Moreover, our ship 
was so large, and made so warlike an appearance, that there was 
but little chance that any cruiser less than a frigate would approach 
within reach of our guns. 

It was agreed that we should avoid, if possible, speaking any ves- 
sel, and that we should pass a long way to the south of the Cape of 
Good Hope. We determined also to avoid seeing St. Helena or Ascen- 
sion, or indeed any land from the time of losing sight of the Isle of 
Bourbon, till we should see the land about Fair Isle passage; and be- 
fore coming up with this, to make a long sweep to the westward, and 
approach this passage on an easterly course. With such precautions 
we considered the prospect to be tolerably fair, especially if the ship 
sailed as well as reported, of arriving in safety at our destined port. 

Before noticing this passage, it is proper to say something of the 
Isle of France and its government and people. The very rugged, moun- 
tainous, and irregular appearance presented to the voyager on a first 
view of the Isle of France, would naturally cause him to believe that it 
could not be well adapted to agriculture. By a nearer view, however, 
he will be undeceived. The luxuriant valleys, which meet his view as 
he passes along to leeward between Round Island and the port, and 
the aromatic breezes, doubly agreeable to one who has been long at 
sea, will convince him that there is no deficiency of land which is prized 
by the agriculturist. And this opinion will be confirmed by visiting the 
productive cotton, coffee, and indigo plantations, and noticing, more- 
over, the prosperous cultivation of the clove, of wheat, and of Indian 
corn. 

The secure harbour of Port Northwest gives to the island great 
commercial advantages over the more fertile, but, in this respect, less 
favored Isle of Bourbon; for the produce of the latter is principally 
transported to the Isle of France for embarkation for Europe, this 
being thought a smaller inconvenience than to load the ships in its 
open and dangerous roadsteads. The town formerly called Port Louis, 
and more recently Port Northwest, is situated on the eastern margin 
of the harbour; whence it extends back nearly a mile to the Champ 
de Mars, a spacious field, destined for the exercise and the review of 
troops. The view from the town is limited on the north and south by 
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hills, on which are made the signals to denote the approach of vessels; 
on the east, by those very irregular mountains called Pieter-Both, the 
Pouce, and Piton du milieu de Tile, which have an elevation from the 
sea of three to four hundred toises; and on the west by the ocean, and 
an uninterrupted horizon. The houses are, with very few exceptions, 
built of wood, in a neat, pretty style, and generally of one story. The 
public buildings are commodious and useful; but are not of a 
description to attract the observation of a stranger; excepting, per- 
haps, the government-house, which is spacious and airy, and is so 
situated as to command a fine view of the harbour and shipping. The 
streets are regular, of good breadth, generally clean, and many of them 
are ornamented with trees. The bazaar, or market for meat and vege- 
tables, is on a large square, contiguous to the government-house. It af- 
fords but a scanty choice of eatables, and those not the best of their 
kinds; and also indicates great disregard of that cleanliness, which is 
particularly desirable and proper in a market-place. The number of 
inhabitants amounts to about thirteen thousand; two thirds of whom 
are slaves. 

There was at this time a person at the Isle of France, whose name 
I have forgotten, who believed himself to be possessed of a power to 
discover objects at sea, several hundred miles farther off than any 
other person could see. He pretended to see vessels so distant to 
windward, that they would only arrive, according to his calculation, 
in three or four days; and as they often did arrive conformably, 
which, from the frequency of his predictions, was not surprising, he 
made many converts. If they failed to come, it did not prove that he 
had not seen them; but that they had passed by on their way to India. 
The man evinced that he was equally deluded with others, by after- 
wards putting this faculty to a fair test, through the means of the Im- 
perial government. They sent him out in a frigate, and the next day 
sent another, with an understanding that they were to come within 
fifty or sixty miles, and then approach till they discovered each other. 
In the meantime, the man of long sight was on the look-out; but was 
unable to discover the other frigate at a greater distance than the gen- 
erality of the crew; and consequently was obliged to take his station, 
in this respect, with other mortals. 

The Governor, who had lately deceased, and for whose memory 
the inhabitants appeared to entertain the most profound respect, 
seemed to have been peculiarly fitted by temper, disposition, and 
judgment, for the very troublesome and difficult times, in which it 
was his destiny to act. A more despotic commander, one accustomed 
to the promptitude of military obedience, and strenuous to exact it, 
would inevitably have perished in the early period of those turbulent 
times, when liberty was understood to be the uncontrolled indulgence 
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of every passion; and each day afforded some practical illustration of 
this belief. In these times of anarchy, General Malartie wisely yielded 
to the storm which he saw it would be destruction to resist; and, by 
an apparent acquiescence in measures which he disapproved, softened 
or ameliorated, as much as possible, those acts of the dominant 
party which he could not control, and which he saw would be injurious 
to the prosperity of the island. This dominant party were the 
Jacobins. Professing to be exclusively the true friends of liberty, they 
did not perceive the tyranny of persecuting and denouncing as traitors 
all those citizens, who dared to express opinions opposed to their own. 

In close alliance, and amalgamated with these, were the armateurs 
and privateers-men; a numerous class, composed of dashing young 
adventurers, whose object was exclusively the acquirement of fortune, 
unrestrained by any law, moral or divine. Yet, these jeunes gens, as 
they were called, were guilty of no acts of cruelty that I saw or heard 
of; but, on the contrary, behaved, in many instances, towards those 
whom fortune had thrown into their power, with a generosity which 
was highly honorable to them. As an evidence of the influence which 
these jeunes gens possessed over the mind of the good old superan- 
nuated governor, they, for the mere purpose of securing as good prize 
a rich American vessel, which had been sent in by one of their pri- 
vateers, induced him to commit the ridiculous act of formally de- 
claring war against the United States. As this declaration did not 
appear in any of the periodicals of the time, I infer, that it was not 
known beyond the limits of the island. 

This opinion is, moreover, strengthened by its ceasing to be acted 
upon as soon as the object for which it was made was secured in due 
form. For, while this act was in full force, an American ship arrived 
from France, came in with the flag of the United States displayed, 
and was admitted to entry without a question of the propriety; the 
cargo was disposed of, and, when the vessel was ready, a clearance was 
given for Bengal, with as little delay and molestation as if the public 
authorities were unacquainted with the hostile act in question. Hence 
it was apparent, that the government had no disposition to enforce 
the observance of an act which had been extorted from it; and which 
could not fail to be prejudicial to the best interests of the island. At 
the same time it was not less apparent, that the party possessed so 
much energy and strength as to control the government whenever it 
was for their interest so to do; while their respect for it was limited 
to the observance of unimportant forms. It is, therefore, less surpris- 
ing that they should have committed some acts of injustice and folly, 
than that they should have been restrained by any bounds, which ar- 
rested their progress in the pursuit of fortune. 

The preparations for expediting our ship had advanced so slowly, 
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that the 20th of March had arrived before every thing was in readi- 
ness. A gale of wind, amounting almost to a hurricane, which caused 
the ship to bring home her anchors and almost drove her ashore, 
was one cause of embarrassment; the difficulty of collecting the great 
number of men required for such a ship was another; while each addi- 
tional day's delay added to the chance of the arrival of the blockading 
squadron, which would keep us shut up in port for the space of an- 
other month or two. This proportionally increased the anxiety of the 
captain of the Cronberg, whose expenses, if detained when so near 
the point of sailing, would be ruinous. On the 21st of March, there- 
fore, as this dreaded interruption had not occurred, the winds and 
weather favoring our departure, and every thing being ready, we 
joined the ship, and were accompanied by many of our friends as far 
as the buoys. There, with demonstrations of sincere regard, and good 
wishes for a successful voyage, they left us and returned to the shore. 
On board all was bustle and alacrity in spreading that crowd of sail 
which was invited by the breeze, and which soon carried us out of sight 
of the island. To be once again on the bosom of old ocean, once more 
with a direct and definite object in view, after so long and tedious a 
detention at the Isle of France, excited the most lively feelings of 
satisfaction. To be sailing in so magnificent a ship, with no other care 
than to make myself comfortable, was entirely a novel situation 
to me. Nor could I help thinking of the contrast between the boat in 
which I came to the island, and the ship in which I was now leaving 
it. The one of twenty-five tons, the other of more than nine hundred 
tons; the one manned with four Lascars, the other with one hundred 
Europeans; the accommodations in one bearing some resemblance to 
a dog-kennel, those of the other, light, airy, and so spacious, that the 
room exclusively appropriated to my use, was of greater dimensions 
than the whole capacity of the first; the one very little exceeding in 
size the long-boat of the other; but I need not enlarge on a difference 
which must be obvious to all, after stating the relative tonnage. In 
stateliness, and beauty of appearance, in symmetry and just propor- 
tions of hull and rigging, in strength and equipment, and in the ele- 
gance and commodiousness of the accommodations, no ship could 
surpass the Cronberg. Nothing seemed wanting to render the passage 
before us delightful, excepting a freedom from the apprehension of 
meeting some one of those British cruisers, who are so much in the 
habit of appropriating to their own use the property of other people. 
But we soon discovered that we were mistaken; and that our 
anxiety was to be augmented by a violation of the agreement, on the 
part of the captain, relative to taking French passengers. We had 
scarcely got clear of the land, when a person of this description 
came up from his concealment. Indignant at such treatment, we im- 
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mediately demanded an explanation, and were told he was not French, 
but a Swiss gentleman. Such a miserable subterfuge did not mend the 
matter; and we expressed our opinions on the subject in terms that 
the deception naturally called forth, and which were not conducive to 
that harmony between the captain and passengers, so desirable to both 
parties. 

On the twenty-third day after leaving the Isle of France we 
passed the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope, nearly four de- 
grees to the south of it. The only vessels seen during this time were 
two ships in company, which kept steadily on their course. Pursuing 
our way to the northwest we passed the latitude of St. Helena on the 
28th of April, at the distance of about a hundred and fifty miles west 
of it. Having by this time had ample opportunity of trying our ship in 
every variety of weather, we found her all that could be desired, a 
good sea boat, easy to her rigging, sailing and steering well, staunch 
and strong, and exceedingly comfortable. 

On the 1st of June, being in latitude 44 north, and longitude 
32 west, we spoke an American schooner bound to Lisbon, who re- 
ported a continuation of the war in Europe, but knew nothing relative 
to the political state of Denmark. With strong westerly gales we made 
rapid advances towards the Orkney Islands, and saw them on the 9th. 
The next day we passed by Fair Island passage, near to which we saw 
a ship bound to the westward; and the day following, when abreast the 
Naze of Norway, we spoke a Danish fishing-boat, and received the 
astounding information of war between England and Denmark. We 
were told, that the fleet of the former, after having bombarded the 
Danish capital, were yet in its neighbourhood, and that we could not 
proceed further towards Elsinore without being intercepted by a British 
cruiser. Directing our course, therefore, more in shore, with a view of 
entering a port in Norway, on approaching it, we fired several guns for 
a pilot, and succeeded in obtaining one, who conducted us into 
Fleckery, where we anchored towards evening near the fort. An of- 
ficer immediately boarded us, and confirmed the information we had 
received from the fisherman. Our passage, of only eighty-four days, 
had been, in every respect, the pleasantest I had ever made. 

Being securely anchored under the guns of a Danish fortress, 
we could not help reflecting upon the risks we had encountered; so 
much greater than we had anticipated, or would have taken, had we 
been aware of their extent. We contrasted our present situation with 
what it would have been if we had fallen into the hands of a cruiser. 
And our emotions of gratitude, of satisfaction and delight, as we 
thought of these things, were in proportion to the importance of the 
object attained, and the dangers escaped in the attainment. In high 
spirits at the unexpected demand for our cargo, and its consequently 
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increased value, we set out early in the morning after our arrival for 
Christiansand, where the Danish Commodore lay, with a frigate and 
several corvettes. Our first visit was to the Commodore, who con- 
gratulated us on an escape, which he termed almost miraculous, and 
advised, that, without delay, the ship should be brought to Chris- 
tiansand, as he considered her position at Fleckery an unsafe one. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as practicable, this advice was followed. 

Perceiving it to be impossible for the ship to go to Copenhagen 
at present, and uncertain how long this state of things would con- 
tinue, Mr. Shaler and myself determined to proceed thither without 
delay. For this purpose we engaged a passage in a coasting vessel, then 
on the point of sailing for Nybourg. We dined at the public house in 
Christiansand, at the table dhote, with a number of young men of the 
country, whose pursuits appeared to be mercantile. I supposed myself 
to be generally acquainted with the European customs on such oc- 
casions; but a ceremony was observed here, which I afterwards found 
to prevail in Denmark; though I believe it is peculiar to that coun- 
try. When dinner is ended, all rise together, and, bowing to each 
other, and shaking hands, say, "Much good may it do you," "God 
bless you," &c.; and this seems to be a piece of etiquette of such uni- 
versal observance, that a neglect of it would be considered as un- 
mannerly as the omission to drink healths would be in England. 

The wind being unfavorable on the 13th, we remained at Chris- 
tiansand. In the course of the night it came round favorable; and at 
dawn we were called to embark; Mr. Shaler, myself, and my man 
George, all of whom, in a general passport, were styled American mer- 
chants. The third morning after sailing, we arrived at Nybourg, hav- 
ing had a very comfortable and pleasant passage, to which the captain 
greatly contributed, not less by an attention to our wants, than by 
manifesting one of the most amiable, cheerful, and happy characters 
we had ever met. On the same day we crossed the Belt, in the ferry- 
boat, to Kors0r, and slept there, having ordered post horses and a 
wagon to be ready in the morning. Accordingly, at seven o'clock on 
the 18th, we set out from Kors0r in a very clumsy wagon without 
springs. But the roads were very good; and the fields of luxuriant 
vegetation and beautiful verdure, which met the eye on every side, 
were the more striking, attractive, and pleasing to us, from having 
been so long accustomed to the parched earth, and burnt vegetation 
of a tropical climate. We noticed, on either side of the road, many of 
those mounds which are said to cover the ashes of ancient chiefs or 
heroes. Arriving at ten o'clock in the evening, at Copenhagen, we 
drove to Muller's hotel, a magnificent house, where we were provided 
with comfortable apartments and good entertainment. 

Three years had now elapsed since I had had any accounts from 
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home. Eager, therefore, to obtain some information relative to my 
connexions, I went out, early in the morning, in pursuit of some of 
my countrymen, and accidentally met with an old acquaintance, re- 
cently from Salem, who assured me of the welfare of my friends, only 
a few weeks before. Thus, every thing seemed to concur to fill up 
the measure of my good fortune, and to call forth corresponding emo- 
tions of gratitude to the great Giver of all good. 

Although peace, between England and Denmark, " had been 
some days restored, and orders, in consequence, had been despatched 
to Norway for the ship to proceed, yet she did not arrive at Copen- 
hagen before the 16th of July. Hence, we passed a month with no 
other occupation than sharing in the amusements of the city and its 
environs. 

There are few cities in Europe, which, on a first view, strike a 
stranger more agreeably than Copenhagen. The size and beauty of the 
squares, the breadth and cleanliness of the streets, and the general 
appearance of the houses, both public and private, are proofs of the 
wealth and enterprise of the city, and of the excellence of its police. 
A closer examination will convince him, that all irregularities or 
nuisances, which are offensive to the public, are immediately cor- 
rected; that there are no beggars to be met with; and that there is the 
most perfect security for person and property. The ramparts, which 
nearly encircle the city, are bordered with a double row of lime trees, 
offering an extensive and delightful walk to all classes, and an equally 
delightful ride, but for a few privileged persons only. The gardens of 
the Rosenberg palace, which is within the city, are thrown open in 
summer, and afford a cool and pleasant lounge for the gay and idle of 
both sexes. But the resort most frequented is the garden of the royal 
summer residence, Fredericksburg palace, about two miles west of the 
city. These grounds are delightful, and, on Sundays and holydays, are 
crowded with a gay assemblage of all classes, who, in their best attire, 
meet to see and to be seen. 

On the way to these gardens, a little beyond the western gate of 
the city, and in the middle of the road, is erected a very handsome 
obelisk, of brown stone, on a square base of marble; and on each 
corner of this base is a handsome marble figure. The four are em- 
blematic of Peace, Plenty, Content, and Industry. The height of the 
obelisk is forty-eight or fifty feet; and its object is to commemorate 
a circumstance highly interesting to the philanthropist, and to the 
advocate of civil liberty and the rights of man, the emancipation of 
the Danish peasantry, which took place January 1st, 1800. On one 
square of the base is written (in Danish), "To Christian VII. King of 
the Danes and Norwegians, from united and grateful citizens." On the 

14 This phase of the Napoleonic Wars was concluded on April 2, 1801. W. T. 
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opposite, "The foundation stone was laid by Frederick, son of the king, 
the friend of the people, 1792." On the sides of the obelisk, "The king 
is sensible, that civil liberty, determined by just laws, produces a love 
of country, and courage to defend it, the desire of instruction, the 
taste for labor, and the hope of happiness: he has ordered, that 
servitude shall cease, that order and promptitude preside in the 
execution of rural laws; in order that the cultivator, free, courageous, 
enlightened, industrious, and good, may become an estimable and 
happy citizen." 

The great palace, which was burnt in 1795, and which was one 
of the most magnificent in Europe, is yet in ruins; and it is supposed, 
that the expense of removing the firm and massy walls would scarcely 
be less than that of repairing it. In the palace of Rosenberg, an old- 
fashioned pile, which has been built more than two centuries, are kept 
the crown and jewels, a very handsome and complete dining 
equipage of the purest gold, silver and mosaic tables, rich corona- 
tion and wedding dresses, the sword taken from Charles the Twelfth 
when he fell near Frederickshall, many fine paintings, &c. This palace 
is uninhabited. The royal winter residence is in the eastern part of the 
city, in the beautiful square of Amehensberg, in the centre of which 
is a fine equestrian statue of Frederick V. erected at the expense of 
the Asiatic Company. 

The public libraries are large and valuable, and, with proper in- 
troduction, are alike accessible to the stranger and citizen. The royal 
museum is extensive, and contains a great variety of the most curious 
productions, natural and artificial, which usually constitute such col- 
lections. There are two theatres, which are said to be well supported; 
and, judging from their crowded state when I have been present, I 
think this may be the case; but both houses are on a small scale. 

The number of churches appears to be in proper proportion to 
the extent of the city and number of inhabitants; and some of them 
are large and handsome; but, as far as I had opportunity of observing, 
they appeared to be but thinly attended; and, for the most part, by 
the poorer class. All denominations of religion are tolerated by this 
government. Among the population of this city are many Israelites. 
Their occupation is principally that of brokers, dealers, and money- 
changers, and some of them are very rich; but here, as elsewhere, 
they hold a subordinate rank in society. Still their situation in this 
city is eligible, compared with that of their brethren in many other 
parts of Europe; and there are instances of the King's having con- 
ferred on some of them distinguished marks of honor. 

The character of the Danes has long been established for bravery, 
loyalty, learning, and virtue; and experience has taught me, that it is 
not less remarkable for humanity, generosity, and those qualities of 
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mind and disposition, which render the social intercourse every thing 
which is desirable. Like most of the northern people of Europe, 
they have a strong predilection for the customs and habits of their 
ancestors; especially the peasantry, with whom the introduction of the 
improved tools of husbandry and better mode of cultivation has been 
attended, after many efforts by the more enlightened citizens, with 
only partial success. Where no advantage is to be derived from in- 
novation it is not attempted; and the night watch of the city now re- 
peat the same doleful ditty, that has, probably, been in use for some 
centuries. In addition to the hour, which they name, they have a long 
moral sentence, varying for each hour, and which, being sung in the 
harmonious manner so peculiar to watchmen, is particularly edifying. 

These remarks, however, do not apply to the fairer part of crea- 
tion, who watch the progress of improvement, in dress and etiquette, 
with such diligence, that the fashion of a new bonnet, or any devia- 
tion in the mode of salutation, or of visiting, in Paris, is at once known 
and adopted by them. Hence, the change in the fashion of their 
habiliments keeps pace with the ever-changing modes which are im- 
ported, and hence, the belles of Copenhagen are as justly remarked 
for good taste in dress, as for fine persons and graceful manners. The 
love of exercise, or the desire of seeing and being seen, or perhaps 
both, induces them to frequent the public walks, in great numbers, 
every fine day; where they are admired and courted by the military 
and the idle young men, who usually abound in most of the large 
cities of Europe They possess the facility of acquiring languages, 
which seems to be peculiar to the northern people; and it is not un- 
common to meet with young ladies who speak three or four different 
languages. Indeed, the subject both of male and female education re- 
ceives here that attention which its great importance demands. 

The safe arrival of the ship from Norway seemed to close the 
risk on this adventure; and the occupation it immediately gave, in 
assisting to receive and sell the cargo, was a very pleasant one; espe- 
cially as coffee was of ready sale, and bore such a price as to produce 
a very handsome profit. At the same time that I was realizing the 
amount of this property, I had accounts from America of the safe ar- 
rival there of that part of the proceeds of my northwest voyage, which 
had been left to be shipped, and which, combined with this, rendered 
me, as to pecuniary affairs, very independent. 
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COGGESHALL, third of eight children of Captain William 
Coggeshall and his wife Eunice Mallett, was born November 2, 
1784, in MUford, Connecticut. A typical New England town, Milford 
lies about ten miles southwest of New Haven and spans the Wepo- 
waug River where it empties into Long Island Sound. It is an old 
settlement, going back to 1639, and the Coggeshalls were an old 
family. They had been six generations in Connecticut when George 
Coggeshall was born. His grandfather, as well as his father and 
uncle, was a sea captain. Four of his brothers were to die or be lost 
on the water. 

Circumstance and tradition, and especially his father's experi- 
ence, powerfully impressed the son. Coggeshall wrote that at the 
outbreak of the Revolution his father, then only nineteen, enlisted in 
the local militia, but presently, "desiring a wider field of daring enter- 
prise, joined the brig 'New Defence,' on the 7th of October, 1779, 
as sailing-master's mate . . ." 

In a fight with the British the New Defence was captured. The 
young mate was removed to a prison ship, where he spent a terrible 
winter. "In addition to all other complicated evils, my father was 
seized with smallpox, which reduced him to death's doors, so that 
when exchanged in the spring, he was so weak he was hardly able 
to walk. On the return home to Milford he was so terribly marked 
. . . that it was with difficulty that his friends could recognize 
him . . ." wrote his son. 

With peace, in 1783, William Coggeshall entered the West In- 
dies trade and did well as captain aod.supercargo. He bought several 
vessels and sent them out, but the British captured one for trading 
with the French, while the French seized another for trading with the 
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British. "These losses soon stripped my father of his fortune, and 
threw those dependent on him almost penniless upon the world, to 
gain their bread the best way they could," wrote Coggeshall. It is 
not hard to imagine he burned to redress the wrongs of his own and 
his father's condition. 

At fifteen Coggeshall made his first voyage, to Cadiz in the 
schooner Charlotte. "On the return of this vessel to New- York," he 
wrote, "her captain and crew were all discharged, and I alone re- 
mained on board as ship-keeper at Brooklyn about two months, after 
which time she was removed to New- York, where we commenced 
taking in a general cargo on freight for Savannah, under the com- 
mand of Captain Crocker. 

"Thus I found myself among entire strangers at the commence- 
ment of a new voyage. The mate's name was Coleman. He was a 
young man, a native of Nantucket, who had been brought up in the 
whaling business, and had always been accustomed to long voyages 
to distant seas. He had never made one in a merchant trading ves- 
sel, and although a kind-hearted, good fellow, seemed to have very 
little in common with his fellow men. Whenever a porpoise or a whale 
came in sight, he was in his element, and so delighted and excited 
that he could scarcely restrain himself, and in ecstasies cried out 
townor.' " "Townor," "town-ho" or "town-at" was a Nantucketism, 
an Indian word which means the whale is seen as the youthful 
merchant sailor from Milford learned. 

Young Coggeshall's education continued. At Savannah, "sea- 
men being scarce and wages high, we were obliged to take such as 
we could get. Among them was a 'Cracker,' a tall, lean-looking man, 
recently from the interior, and who had never seen the salt water. 
Having shipped our motley crew of all colors and all nations, we 
sailed . . ." 

The boy learned to live with all manner of men. And he also 
learned navigation. On this voyage, Savannah to Gibraltar, in the 
summer of 1800, both captain and mate fell sick. There were days 
when neither could stand on deck to take an observation of the sun. 
At such times Coggeshall was called "to take the sun's altitude, and 
with a little help from the captain or mate was enabled to find the 
latitude." 

In November of that year Coggeshall, now sixteen, returned to 
New York, where, as he wrote, "I here learned, with grief and pain, 
that my honored father was no more ... I had lost my stay and 
guide, the only male friend, capable of directing my future course." 
He went home to do what he could for his grieving mother and the 
younger children, but as the family was far from well off, he soon 
"found it absolutely necessary to seek employment." Coggeshall re- 
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turned ta his apprenticeship. Five yeara later, on the schooner Indus- 
try, he made his first voyage as chief mate. 

Thereafter he embarked on a succession of voyages for the re- 
nowned New York firm of Messrs. Archibald Gracie & Sons till, when 
the War of 1812 grew warm, they laid up their ships. Coggeshall was 
not sorry. "I had serious doubts," he wrote, "about the propriety 
and justice of supplying the British with breadstuffs and provisions 
while my country was at war with that nation. It is true, I had made 
the last two voyages to Lisbon in the same business, but was never 
quite satisfied that it was right . . . 

"At this period of the war, there were but three ways for cap- 
tains of merchant ships to find employment in their vocation, namely 
to enter the United States Navy as sailing-masters, to go privateering, 
or to command a letter-of-marque, carry a cargo, and as it were force 
trade, and fight their way or run, as the case might be; and, as an al- 
ternative, I chose that of a letter-of-marque. 9 ' Letter of marque was 
the license or commission granted by a government to a private per- 
son to fit out an armed vessel and prey on enemy shipping for private 
gain as well as public service. A letter-of-marque vessel was a pri- 
vateer. 

CoggeshalTs voyage to France in command of the letter-of- 
marque schooner David Porter, two hundred tons, built in Milford, 
and of which he was quarter-owner, began November 14, 1813, when 
at night in a northeast gale and snowstorm he slipped past the British 
squadron off Newport. "My greatest fear now," he wrote, "was of 
running onto Block Island." Avoiding that danger, however, and 
many others, he went on to complete within a year what he called a 
good voyage, one "to the entire satisfaction of all the owners of the 
fortunate little schooner." 

On that voyage CoggeshalTs brother, Charles, served under him 
as second lieutenant. While Captain George remained in France 
Lieutenant Charles returned with the ship to New York. From Bor- 
deaux the older brother wrote the younger: "I was very happy to 
hear of your safe arrival . . . yourself, and in fact, all the officers 
and men deserve a great deal of praise . . . Yes, Charles, although 
I sometimes scold a little when we are together, I need not tell you 
how dear you are to me, and that your faithful and brave conduct 
has entirely won my heart. I hope you will study navigation, and im- 
prove your mind by reading while you remain at home, and thus 
qualify yourself to command a ship when the war is ended. Should 
the enemy dare to molest the part of the country where you may be, I 
hope and trust you will be among the first to drive them into the sea. 
Our father fought them in 1775, before he was as old as you 
are . . ." 
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While in France Coggeshall one day came on "a poor woman 
wringing her hands and weeping, as if her heart would break." Her 
son had just been taken from her to serve in the Napoleonic Wars 
and she had already lost two in this way. Coggeshall tried to comfort 
her by saying he thought the war would soon be over. "At these 
words the poor creature was completely overjoyed, and blessed me a 
thousand times. When I mounted my horse and rode off, I could not 
but reflect with indignation on what men call military glory; but, at 
the next moment, I felt self-reproved, as I, too, commanded an 
armed vessel, and was, perhaps, going out in a few days to distress 
the enemies of my country. How strange and inconsistent is poor 
short-sighted man, condemning others when committing the same for 
which he would denounce his neighbor." 

On November 2, 1814, a group of American businessmen in 
France purchased the Baltimore-built schooner Leo, three hundred 
and twenty tons, and placed her under Coggeshall's command. His 
letter of marque was endorsed by William H. Crawford, U S. minister 
at Paris. Very poorly armed, Coggeshall hastily put to sea a few days 
later, for by now the French government felt the pressure of the 
British. Off the Taugus estuary below Lisbon, the British frigate 
Granicus captured the Leo. Coggeshall was taken to Gibraltar by 
his captor, Captain Wise, who then asked to have him released on 
parole. When the request was denied, Coggeshall by nerve, wit, luck 
and aid from Norwegian fishermen and Spanish smugglers for- 
tunately he had earlier learned to speak Spanish escaped to 
Algeciras. Thence he made his way to New York, and finally to 
MUford. He was not long at the latter place, however, when, to his 
"great regret," Messrs Grade & Sons summoned him to New York. 

In 1816 Coggeshall, thirty-two, married a Connecticut lady, 
Sarah Breck Pierpont. She was a sister of John Pierpont, Unitarian 
clergyman, poet, reformer and eventually grandfather of John Pier- 
pont Morgan. At the end of "Voyage in the Pilot-Boat Schooner 
Sea Serpent" which follows, there is a reference to her and their two 
children. She died in 1822. Nine years later, in 1831, Coggeshall 
married Elizabeth Cotrill of New London. They had four children. 
JJyJjis i OWQ count, Coggeshall made eighty voyages and they 
were as various as the names of the ships. All are set down in a char- 
acteristic style in his Voyages, First and Second Series. Some were 
coasting expeditions. Others, such as the one he made as supercargo 
on the Governor Clinton, lasted three years. 

With his winnings invested in New York City fire insurance 
companies, Coggeshall retired to New Haven in 1833. Two years 
later the great fire occurred in New York that destroyed the East 
Side below Wall Street. Many insurance companies were mined and 
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Coggeshall, a stockholder in five, lost about $20,000. It was then 
a backwoods retirement or, as he wrote, "once more try my fortune 
on the broad ocean." w^Hmight an iT)en;pymive brig, the Brilliant, 
and made four voyages. On the fourth, in 1840, the last he ever made 
as captain or supercargo, he sailed accompanied by his wife and their 
daughter Mary, a child of two. Th^y made a stormy passage to Rio, 
took in a cargo of coffee and then, heading north, steered for the 
mouth of the Mississippi. As Coggeshall drew near, a steamboat 
came off and took the Brilliant and several others in tow for the trip 
to New Orleans. Coggeshall felt, as he said, that his troubles were 
now over, but early in the morning of March 4, 184 1, in a fog, the 
steamboat captain hauled him aground. The Brilliant was forced 
into Carrion Crow Bayou, and though Coggeshall managed to save 
his cargo and boat it to New Orleans, he lost his vessel, and it was 
uninsured at that. Nevertheless, and in spite of this loss, the four 
voyages in the Brilliant netted him $20,000. Now fifty-seven, 
Coggeshall said he had begun to feel old. He retired "to spend the 
residue of life in quiet repose." 

What he then actually did, however, was write. "I am desirous 
of writing my life and voyages," he wrote in 1845 in an unpublished 
letter to his uncle, Captain Freegift Coggeshall of Milford. And 
this Coggeshall did, virtually to the end of his life. In addition to 
Voyages to Various Parts of the World, his main literary achievement 
was History of American Privateers and Letters of Marque, a book 
of enduring use to students of naval history. Coggeshall's wife died in 
Brooklyn in 1851, he in the same place, August 6, 1861. Both were 
buried in Milford. 



The main sources of information are Coggeshall's own Voyages, 
First and Second Series, and The Coggeshalls in America by Charles 
Pierce Coggeshall and Thelwell Russell Coggeshall, Boston, Good- 
speed, 1930. 



FTER HAVING SETTLED THE LAST VOYAGE I MADE 

in the Volusia from New Orleans to Truxillo and Bonaco, and 
disposed of that vessel, I decided to make up a voyage to the Pacific. 
By recent accounts from Peru we learned that Lord Cochrane, with a 
Chilian fleet, was blockading Lima, aided by a strong land force 
under the command of General San Martin; that the Spaniards had 
concentrated their armies in Lima and its vicinity, and had strongly 
fortified themselves there and at the castles of Callao, and would 
probably hold out for at least six months longer. We also heard that 
the inhhabitants of Lima were in great want of every thing, especially 
provisions of almost every description. On the receipt of this infor- 
mation, Mr. H., a merchant of New- York, proposed to me in the 
month of October, 1821, to purchase a fast-sailing pilot-boat 
schooner and fit her out for Lima, with a view of evading the block- 
ade, and profiting by the high prices which could be obtained for al- 
most every thing sent to that place. 

We soon made arrangements to purchase a suitable vessel, to be 
owned by Mr. H., Mr. B., an Italian gentleman and myself. I agreed 
to take one fifth interest in the schooner and cargo, and to command 
the vessel, and act as supercargo during the voyage. The enterprise 
was well planned, and had the cargo been laid in with good judgment, 
the voyage would have proved eminently successful. As it was man- 
aged by Mr. H. and Mr. B. it proved in the end rather a failure. 

I had never been in Lima and knew nothing of its wants; Mr. B. 
had resided there several years, but as he was not a merchant, his in- 
formation proved of little service. I relied entirely on the judgment 
of my two associates, and therefore took many articles not at all 
adapted to the market. Such articles as were wanted at Lima paid an 
enormous profit. 

After searching about for a week or two, we at length found a 
sharp pilot-boat built schooner called the "Sea-Serpent." Her 
burthen was 139 tons. Though only three years old, she was soft 
and defective, and subsequently proved to be rotten, and, in bad 
weather, very leaky. The schooner had just returned from a voyage 
to Chagres, where she had lost her captain and officers and nearly 
all her crew by the yellow fever, and while in that hot climate she was 
not properly ventilated, and had thus suffered from dry rot. 
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The defect was not discovered by the carpenter who was sent to 
examine her before she was purchased by Mr. H. I think we gave 
seven thousand five hundred dollars for the schooner, and on or 
about the 20th of October we commenced loading. We first took in 
ten or twelve tons of English and Swedish iron and 100 flasks of 
quicksilver, which cost over $3,500. Six hogsheads containing 
234 kegs of butter, about 2,500 pounds, and other articles of French, 
English and German goods, not at all adapted to the market, situated 
as the people of Lima were, in the midst of war and threatened 
with famine. 

The whole cost of the vessel and cargo, including the insurance 
out, was $30,726. 

Mr. B.'s interest amounted to $5,000, my own was one fifth of 
the adventure, and the remainder belonged to Mr. H. I subse- 
quently, before sailing, sold to my friend Richard M. Lawrence, Esq., 
of New-York, half of my interest in both vessel and cargo, leaving 
for my account only about $3,000. Beside this amount, I had, how- 
ever, for my own private adventure about $1,500 in jewelry and silk 
stockings. These articles, though valuable, occupied but a very small 
space in the stowage of the vessel. I took with me Mr. B. as passenger, 
my cousin Mr. Freegift Coggeshall as chief mate, my brother Francis 
Coggeshall as second mate, and a crew of nine men and boys, includ- 
ing the cook and steward. 

Thus loaded and manned, we sailed from New-York, on the 15th 
of November, 1821, for Lima. For the first and second days out we 
had fine weather and fair winds from the westward. On the third day, 
November 17th, we met with strong gales from the eastward and a 
high head sea running, so that we were compelled to lay to ten or 
twelve hours. Our decks were filled with water and the schooner be- 
gan to leak, which was a bad sign at the commencement of a long 
voyage. The next day the wind shifted to the westward, when we 
again made sail and stood on our course to the eastward. We con- 
tinued to have strong gales from the westward and very bad weather 
until the 4th of December, when we made the Island of St. Mary's, 
bearing E. S. E. five leagues distant. This is one of the Azores or West- 
ern Islands, and lies in lat. 3659' North, long. 2510 / West. 

We lost here two days, by reason of strong gales from the 
S. S. W., with a high head sea, and very squally weather. After 
getting into lat. 24 N., we took the regular trade winds, and generally 
had pleasant weather; but whenever we encountered a strong breeze, 
we found the schooner leaked considerably, and being deeply laden, 
she was extremely wet and uncomfortable. 

On the night of the 17th of December, 1821, when in lat. 
16, long, about 25 W., we caught fifty-eight flying-fish on deck. 
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The schooner was so deep and low in the water, that large numbers 
of these fish came on board. The next day, December 18th, a great 
number of flying-fish were washed on board, and others flew on 
board in such numbers, that we had, during these two days, enough 
to serve all hands in abundance. The schooner continued to leak 
more and more, and we now kept one pump employed almost con- 
stantly. 

From this time to the 25th, nothing remarkable occurred. Christ- 
mas being an idle day, we killed the only remaining pig, all the 
others, eight in number, having been drowned by the salt water, which 
almost always flooded the decks when there was a high sea. 

On the 27th, saw a sail, standing to the northward; and this day 
we crossed the equinoctial line, in long. 26 W.; light winds and 
variable, with dark, rainy weather; thermometer stood at 84 at two 
p.m. We continued to experience light winds and variable, with 
dark, rainy weather, for forty-eight hours, when we struck the S. E. 
trades in lat. 4 S. We had for many days fine breezes from the S. E., 
and very pleasant weather. I have almost always found this region of 
the South Atlantic say from 5 to 20 S. latitude a delightful part 
of the ocean to navigate, the weather fine and mild, and the skies 
very beautiful, with a temperature generally not so hot as to be 
uncomfortable. 

We sailed through these pleastant latitudes without any incident 
worth remarking until we reached lat. 224r S., on the 6th of 
January, 1822, when we again had bad, rainy weather, with the 
wind from the westward. This continued for 24 hours, when we again 
had a return of the S. E. trades, and pleasant weather. 

January 8th, lat. 2420' S. Last night, the weather being very 
fine and clear, we saw for the first time what are called the Magellan 
clouds. 1 They are three in number, and were not far above the 
horizon. They bore from us about S. S. E., and are evidently clusters 
of stars; two of them appeared white like the milky-way, the other 
was dark and indistinctly seen. 

January 9th. At 8 o'clock in the morning, the weather being 
hazy, with a light breeze from the S. E., the man on the lookout at the 
mast-head cried out "Land ho!" and told the officer of the deck that 
he saw something ahead that looked like a small island, and that there 
were thousands of birds on and around it. In a few minutes every eye 
was eagerly gazing at the supposed island. 

I knew there was no land laid down on any of my charts near 
where we were, and therefore concluded that it must be the wreck of 
a ship. As the wind was very light we drew slowly up with the newly 

1 Magellanic Cloud, nebulae and star clusters which resemble thin white 
clouds and are seen about 30 degrees from the South Pole. W. T. 
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discovered object. It soon, however, became visible from the deck, 
when I took a spy-glass and examined it with close attention, but 
owing to the constant changes it assumed I was at loss to decide what 
it was, from its undulating appearance, alternately rising above the 
water and then again disappearing beneath, until within half a mile's 
distance, when all doubt was solved, and we found it to be an enor- 
mous dead whale floating on its back. It was very much swollen, and 
at times was apparently some six or eight feet above the water. There 
were innumerable flocks of wild fowl hovering over and alighting 
upon it. Many of them appeared to be devouring it, and making loud 
and wild screams, as if exulting over this grand but accidental feast. 

In order to ascertain with more precision its length and size, I 
hove the schooner to, a short distance to windward, and went in my 
boat to examine it, which I did to my entire satisfaction. 

When approaching near, it became so offensive that I was 
obliged to keep at a respectful distance to windward, and there watch 
the numerous flocks of sea-birds that were revelling upon it. In the 
midst of their din of discordant screams, it was strange to witness 
with what delight they tore off portions of the fish, and how at each 
moment their number seemed to augment. 

After leaving this scene, I came to the conclusion that dead 
whales like this are one great cause of so many "dangers" and "small 
islands," being laid down on all the old charts, which dangers are 
found not to exist. Such objects as these were probably discovered in 
dark, windy weather, when it would have been dangerous to have 
approached near enough to the supposed islands to ascertain what 
they really were. Thus we have, even at the present time, laid down 
all over the Atlantic ocean, rocks, shoals, and dangers, the greater 
part of which do not in reality exist. 

January IQth lat. 26 10' S. During the early part of the last 
two nights we have seen the four bright stars called the Southern 
Cross. They are very brilliant, and with a little help of the imagina- 
tion form a pretty good representation of the Christian cross; and I 
have no doubt that many of the early Roman Catholic navigators 
believed they were placed in the heavens to substantiate the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

January 15th. This day, at noon, we fell in with and boarded 
the ship Hannibal, of Sag Harbor, seven months out on a whaling 
voyage. They informed me that they had on board 3000 barrels of oil. 

At 9 o'clock, p.m., spoke the whaling ship Fame, of New London. 
We were now in lat. 3720' S., long. 49 W. 

On the 17th Jan. we had clear, pleasant weather, with light and 
variable winds. At 10 o'clock a.m. our long., by a good lunar observa- 
tion, was 5038' West, lat. at noon 41 1' South. At 6 o'clock of this 
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day we fell in with the ships Herald and Amazon. They were cruising 
in company for whale, and both belonged to Fair Haven, Mass. The 
captain of the Herald came on board to ascertain his longitude; he 
said they had seen no land for the last two months, and had been too 
busy to pay much attention to the course or position of the ship; that 
he knew nothing of lunar observations, and had no chronometer; he 
was therefore desirous to ascertain the present position of his ship. 
I had an excellent chronometer on board, and, as the lunar observa- 
tion taken that day agreed with the chronometer, I told him there was 
no doubt that I could give him the exact latitude and longitude. He 
said he had only been eight months at sea, and had then on board 
1400 barrels of oil; that the Amazon had taken 1100 barrels, and 
that he should soon steer to the northward on his way home. 

When the whale-boat belonging to the Herald was alongside 
the Sea-Serpent, the boat was higher than the deep-loaded pilot- 
boat. The captain of the Herald said to me: "Well, captain, you 
say you are from New- York, bound for Lima, but seriously, are you 
going round Cape Horn in this little whistle-diver?" "I shall certainly 
try it, captain," said I, "and hope I shall succeed." "Well, then, 
captain," he replied, "but tell me, did you get your life insured before 
you left home?" "No," said I, "but I left my family in comfortable 
circumstances, so that if I should be taken away they will have 
enough to live upon; besides, I am a good schooner sailor, and am 
accustomed to these whistle-divers, as you call them." "Well, cap- 
tain," said the whaler, "I must say you have good courage, and I 
hope you may succeed; but for my part, I had rather kill a hundred 
whales than go round the Horn in this little craft." After this dialogue 
we parted with mutual good wishes for future prosperity and happi- 
ness, and each resumed our course upon the great trackless deep. 
The next day, Jan. 18th, we had strong breezes from the S. E., and 
though the winds were fresh and strong, and considerable sea, we 
were able to steer on our S. W. course under reefed sails. 

I must not omit to mention the singular fact, of a flock of sea- 
birds which followed my schooner for the last ten days, namely from 
lat. 26 S., and were now still hovering near the vessel, sometimes a 
little ahead, and then again about thirty or forty yards astern. They 
were generally a little astern and frequently alighted on the water, 
and appeared to watch every small particle of food or grease that was 
thrown overboard. They were fifteen in number, and about the size 
of a common tame pigeon. They are called by seamen, cape pigeons. 

From this time to the 22nd of January, nothing remarkable 
occurred until on that day, when we met with a severe gale from 
the southward, attended with a high head sea, so that at midnight 
we were obliged to lay to under a close reefed foresail. We were now 
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in lat. 4650' S., long. 5826 / W. At noon I caught three large 
albatross, with a hook and line buoyed up by several corks and 
baited with fat pork. One of the largest measured across his wings, 
from tip to tip, eight feet four inches. They were covered with white 
feathers three or four inches thick. They appear to be thus kindly 
protected by Providence from the cold in these inclement latitudes. 
In low latitudes, where the weather is hot and sultry, the birds are 
thinly covered with feathers, which are mostly of high and brilliant 
colors. The fish also, in hot climates, partake of the same gay and 
bright colors; such for instance as the parrot fish, the red snapper, 
and many others. After passing these hot regions and approaching 
the latitude of 50, and so on to the latitude of Cape Horn, the 
birds are generally all white and clothed with an immense mat of 
down and feathers. Among the fish, likewise, I saw no gay-colored 
ones, in these cold regions; on the contrary, I frequently saw large 
schools of porpoises pied, and sometimes quite white. 

While sailing and travelling about the world, I have often been 
struck with the wisdom and goodness of God, not only to man but to 
all His creatures, in adapting their condition to the different climates 
of the earth. We find the colored man adapted to the sultry, burning 
climates, and the white man constituted to endure the cold. So it is 
with beasts, birds, and fish 

I first began to notice the kindness of Providence, when only a 
boy trading to the islands in the West Indies. I observed that the 
sheep we used to take there from Connecticut, though thickly covered 
with wool, would shortly lose their fleeces, and eventually become 
hairy like goats. On the other hand, the higher the latitude, and 
where the cold is most intense, the thicker and finer is the fur on the 
animals, for example, where the bear, seal, and musk ox are found. 

As we increased our latitude, the weather became daily more 
and more rough and boisterous; we encountered storm after storm, 
and the weather was more cloudy, cold and disagreeable, which kept 
us reefing and changing almost hourly. On the 26th of January, at 
5 a.m., daylight, we made the Falkland Islands, beanng from S. tc 
S. E., distant five leagues; the winds being light and the weather 
moderate, we stood in shore. The wind being at this time at W. S. W. 
we were unable to fetch to westward of the islands, and therefore 
commenced beating up along-shore to weather the westernmos 
island. These islands appear of a moderate height, and generall) 
rocky and barren. Lat. by obs. this day 51 18' S., long, abou 
61 6' W. We continued to beat to the westward all this day and the 
day following; standing off and on the land with open, cloud* 
weather, and moderate gales from the S. W. Saw a high rock appear- 
ing like a lofty sail; marked on the charts Eddystone Rock. 
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On Monday, January 28th, the land still in sight; at meridian the 
wind shifted to the N. W., which enabled us to weather the land, and 
thus we passed to the westward of this group of islands and steered on 
our course to the southward, and westward towards Cape Horn; lat. 
by obs. at noon 5058' S., long. 6150' W. In the afternoon of this 
day the weather btcame thick and rainy; passed several tide rips, and 
saw a number of penguin. The little flock of cape pigeons before 
alluded to still followed the schooner, our constant companions by 
day and by night, in sunshine and in tempest. The variation of the 
compass here is from one and three-quarters to two points easterly. 
The weather was now cold and disagreeable, temperature by Fahren- 
heit's therm. 50 above zero. 

Tuesday, January 29th. Light winds and variable. This day the 
weather appeared to change every hour or two; at times the sun 
would shine out, and then suddenly disappear and become obscured 
by a thick fog. This would continue but for a short time, when a 
strong breeze from the northward would blow all the fog away and 
the sky remain pretty clear for a few hours, then the sun would again 
break out and shine for an hour or two, and perhaps another hour 
would bring a flight of snow. Sometimes, even when the sun was 
shining, the decks would be covered for a few minutes with snow, 
which would soon melt away and be followed by a violent shower of 
rain and hail. In fine, I find it very difficult to describe the weather 
in this dreary region; though we were in the midst of summer, we had 
all the seasons of the year in the course of a day. These continual 
changes kept us constantly making and taking in sail throughout these 
twenty-four hours. Lat. by obs. 53 1' S., long. 640' W. 

Jan. 30th. These twenty-four hours commenced with a strong 
gale from the westward, with a high head sea running. At 1 p.m., 
hove to under a two-reefed foresail; dark, cloudy, cold weather, with 
violent squalls of hail and rain. At midnight the gale moderated, 
when we again made sail, the schooner laboring violently and making 
much water. Lat., by observation, 5330' S., long. 64 W. 

Jan. list. This day commenced with strong gales from the 
westward, with a high head sea running; weather dark and gloomy. 
The wind throughout these twenty-four hours continued to blow 
strong from the westward, and being directly ahead, we found it im- 
possible to gain to the westward, and were glad to hold our own with- 
out losing ground. During the day we had much thunder and lightning. 
Lat., by observation, 54 1" S., long. 6400' W. 

Feb. 1st. Last night the sky was clear for a little while in the 
zenith, when we saw the Magellan clouds nearly over our heads. This 
day we had a continuation of strong gales from the westward, and 
very bad, stormy weather; we, however, continued to ply to the wind- 
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ward under close-reefed sails, but having a strong westerly gale and 
a lee current against us, we made but little progress. At 6 a.m. made 
Staten Land; this land, like the Falklands, appeared cold and dreary, 
and only a fit habitation for seal and wild fowl, which are here very 
abundant. The sea in this vicinity also abounds in whales of monstrous 
bulk. At noon the body of Staten Land bore N. by W., twelve leagues 
distant. At meridian the sun shone out, when we found our latitude 
to be 5531' S., long. 648' W. 

Feb. 2nd. This day, like the last, was dark and gloomy, with a 
continuation of westerly winds, but not so strong as to prevent our 
plying to windward, under close-reefed sails. The thermometer fell 
down to 45 above zero. In consequence of contrary winds and a lee 
current we gained but little on our course during these twenty-four 
hours. Lat., by observation, 5620' S., long. 6527' W. 

Feb. 3rd. On this day, when within about 50 miles of Cape 
Horn, a terrible gale commenced blowing from the westward. It 
continued to increase until it blew a perfect hurricane, and soon 
created a mountainous sea. We got our foreyard on deck, and hove 
the schooner to, under the head of a new foresail. I then ordered all 
the bulwarks and waist-boards to be knocked away, that nothing 
might impede the water from passing over the decks without obstruc- 
tion, otherwise so great a quantity would have lodged in the lee- 
waist that our little schooner would have been water-logged and 
swamped with the weight of it. With crowbars and axes the waist- 
boards were all demolished, and the sea broke over the decks and 
passed off without injury to our little bark, and she rose like a stormy 
petrel on the top of the sea, which threatened every moment to 
swallow us in its abyss. The ocean was lashed into a white foam by 
the fury of the tempest. The same weather continued with but little 
intermission for a space of five days. During a great part of this 
time it was almost impossible to look to windward, so violent were the 
hail and snow squalls. In the midst of this tempest, my officers and 
men behaved nobly: the most perfect order prevailed; not a whisper 
of fear or contention was heard during the whole of our perilous 
situation. To render the men more comfortable, I removed them all 
from the forecastle to the cabin, where they continued to live until we 
had fairly doubled the Cape and found better weather. 

My Italian passenger was terribly alarmed during the tempest, 
and entreated me, in piteous tones, to put away for Rio Janeiro. He 
said if I would do so, he would instantly sign an agreement to give 
me all his interest in the vessel and cargo. I resolutely declined his 
offer, and told him that white we had masts and sails, and the vessel 
would float under us, I would never put back. 
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This Cape is rendered more dreadful from the fact of its in- 
hospitable position, and being so far removed from any civilized port. 
It is a cold, cheerless, barbarous coast, where no provision, or sup- 
plies of any kind, can be had in case of shipwreck or disaster, so that 
the greatest vigilance and perseverance are necessary to bear the 
many obstacles tftat present themselves. 

Feb. 8th. The gale abated, and we were again enabled to make 
sail and ply to the westward. Our faithful little pigeons had hovered 
about us during the long tempest, and now resumed the journey with 
us. We got an observation of the sun this day at noon, and found 
ourselves in lat. 5733' S., long. 6612' W. 

Feb. 9th. We had, throughout these twenty-four hours, favor- 
able gales from the N. E., and open, cloudy weather. Made all sail 
and steered to the westward, and gained 160 miles distance on a 
direct course, and every thing began to wear a better appearance. We 
made better progress this day than we had done since our arrival in 
these high southern latitudes. Lat., by observation at noon, 57 16' S., 
long, by chronometer 714' W. 

Feb. 10th. This day commenced with strong gales from the 
southward, with dark, squally weather; under reefed sails, standing 
to the northward and westward, made a distance of 155 miles per 
log. Towards noon the sun shone out, when we found ourselves, at 
meridian, in lat. 5544' S., long. 7448 W. We had now fairly doubled 
Cape Horn; and I hoped in a few days to descend to lower latitudes, 
and find wanner and better weather. It was now fifteen days since we 
made the Falkland Islands, so that we were from thirteen to fifteen 
days weathering Cape Horn, which is not an unusual length of time, 
and had our vessel been a good ship of three or four hundred tons, 
we should have suffered nothing in comparison with what we did 
undergo, in a deep loaded, pilot-boat schooner, of one hundred and 
forty tons, leaking badly. From the 10th of February to the 16th, we 
generally had light and variable winds from the northward and west- 
ward, so that we made but slow progress during the week, and 
nothing worth recording occurred. 

Feb. 17th. This day commenced with light breezes from the 
S. W., and fine weather. During the night, in a squall, a small fish 
was washed on board. It weighed before it was dressed about half a 
pound, and in appearance was not unlike a brook trout, except that 
it had a greenish color. I directed the cook to prepare it for my break- 
fast, and told him to fry it with a few slices of salt pork. At breakfast, 
I divided the fish between my passenger, the chief mate and myself. 
We all ate the fish with a good relish, and returned on deck; but very 
soon after, we were all taken sick: the mate was seized with violent 
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vomiting, and became death-like pale and languid. The passenger 
was also sick, but not so much so as the mate. I was not very ill, but 
felt a burning sensation in my mouth and throat for several hours 
afterwards. Upon examining the scales and intestines of the fish, and 
the knife with which it was cleaned, we found them all of a deep 
greenish color, indicating that the fish must have beta very poisonous. 
What it was I know not. It is remarkable that one of so small a size 
could poison three persons. 

During the remainder of this day we had light breezes from the 
W. and fine weather. We only made about 100 miles on our course 
through these twenty-four hours; at noon our lat. by obs. was 
4756 / S., long. 7817'W. 

From the 17th of February, to the 22nd of the same month, we 
had light winds from the southward and westward, and generally good 
weather; we steered to the northward. We were daily getting the 
weather more mild and pleasant, as we approached the lower lati- 
tudes. We met with nothing worth remarking during the last five 
days. We were now in lat. 3845' S., long. 7929' W. 

Feb. 23rd. We had fresh breezes from the S. W. and fine 
weather throughout these twenty-four hours, and made 166 miles 
distance to the northward. Lat. by obs. at noon 360' S., long, per 
chron. 7934' West. 

Feb. 24th. This day commenced with fine fresh breezes from 
the southward, and very pleasant weather, which we sensibly en- 
joyed after getting through those tempestuous regions into the bright 
and gentle Pacific Ocean, which daily became more and more mild 
and tranquil. At 8 o'clock in the morning we made the island of 
Mas Afuera bearing N. N. W., about eight leagues distant. At 11 
o'clock a.m. it bore west, three leagues distant. This island lies in 
lat. 3345' S., long. 8038' W. It is a high, abrupt, rugged looking 
place about fifteen or twenty miles long and perhaps five or six broad. 
The shores are very steep, and I believe it is only accessible on the 
N. W. side in a little bay, where boats can land in good weather. It 
has no harbor, notwithstanding it was formerly a famous island for 
taking seal. Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, several good voyages 
were made by ships from New England, which took seal skins from 
this island to Canton in China, where they disposed of them, and 
returned to the United States, richly laden with teas and other China 
goods. One of these voyages was made by a ship called the Neptune, 
commanded by Captain Daniel T. Green (in which were two young 
men belonging to my native town, from whom I obtained this in- 
formation). This ship was owned in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
took from this island fifty thousand seal skins and sold them in 
Canton for $2 each, and thence returned to New-York in the year 
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1799, with a cargo of teas, silk goods, nankeens, &c. The owners and 
crew cleared by the voyage about $100,000. 

This trade was carried on for several years very advantageously, 
until at length all the seal were killed or driven away from the island. 
The sealing ships were then compelled to search for a new field, in 
distant seas and on lonely desert islands, where the seal had never 
been disturbed by man. When they first commenced killing seal at 
Mas Afuero, the animals were so tame and gentle that thousands were 
killed with clubs. These poor animals, unconscious of the danger, 
made no attempt to escape; but in a few years after they became so 
knowing and shy, that it was difficult to kill them, except by stratagem. 
I have subsequently seen them in different places along the coast of 
Peru, and found them so extremely wild and timid that they would 
plunge into the water when approached, and at this time it is very 
difficult to kill them, even with spears and muskets. 

This day we also saw and passed by Juan Fernandez. This island 
is not so high as Mas Afuero, but is more fertile and productive. It 
lies in latitude 3346' S., longitude 796' W. It belongs to Chili, and 
is about 400 miles west of Valparaiso. It has a tolerable harbor on 
the south side, and has been used lately by the Chilian Government 
as a sort of Botany Bay for state prisoners. It has become a place of 
general interest to the world from its having been made the locality of 
Robinson Crusoe's adventures, by Defoe. 

It was now one hundred days since we left New York, and we 
had still more than 1000 miles to sail before we could reach Lima, 
but as we expected to get into the S. E. trade winds in a day or two 
from this time, I anticipated the remainder of the passage with 
pleasure. 

February 25th. Throughout these twenty-four hours, we had 
fine breezes from the southward, and very pleasant weather. We 
were now sailing with a fair wind, with all our light sails set. Our 
little schooner was well adapted to these smooth seas and gentle 
breezes; we made 190 miles during the last twenty-four hours, and 
were at noon in latitude 3023' S., longitude 8028' W. 

February 26th. Fresh breezes from the S. E., and clear, pleas- 
ant weather throughout these twenty-four hours. We had now taken 
the regular S. E. trades. It was delightful to sail before the wind in 
this mild climate and smooth sea (which is so appropriately called 
the Pacific Ocean), after having been buffeted and tossed about off 
Cape Horn so long in so small a vessel. During the last twenty-four 
hours our little vessel made 200 miles with perfect ease, and almost 
without shifting a single sail. Lat. by obs. at noon 27 4' S., long. 
8028' W. 

From the 26th of February to the 5th of March, we had a 
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continuation of the S. E. trade winds, and fine pleasant weather, run- 
ning constantly on our direct course, and daily making from ISO to 
200 miles. 

Our friendly birds, which had constantly followed us for the 
last fifty-six days, from the coast of Brazil and round Cape Horn, 
still kept about us. They were not so constantly near our vessel as be- 
fore we came down into these mild latitudes, but they made little 
excursions and then returned. I sometimes missed them for an hour 
or two, and feared, in two or three instances, that they had entirely 
left us and would no more return to cheer us, but to my agreeable 
surprise they always came, and were at this time within a few yards 
of our stern, and appeared attached to our little bark and to the hands 
that occasionally fed them. They were indeed a great source of 
entertainment, and their fidelity was a constant theme of conversation 
and interest to us. 

March 5th, 1822. This day commenced with light winds from 
the S. E., and, as usual, fine, clear weather. At 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon we made the Island of Lorenzo, bearing about N. E., 25 
miles distant. At 8 in the evening we got near the island. It being 
too late to run into port, I concluded to stand off and on under its lee, 
and wait until daylight to run in an anchor. 

March 6th. We came to anchor near the forts at Callao the 
seaport of Lima all well, after a passage of 110 days from New- 
York. 

It was not until we came to anchor that our little guardian birds 
left us and flew out of the harbor. 

We found Callao and Lima in the hands of the patriots (as the 
natives of the country were called), and that the Spanish army had 
retreated to the interior; of course, the blockade was raised, and the 
object of my voyage in a great measure defeated. 

I have before stated, that we purchased this little, fast-sailing 
vessel, in order to evade the blockade by superior sailing, otherwise 
it would have been more advantageous to the owners to have bought 
a more burthensome vessel at a less cost, and far more comfortable 
for me to perform a voyage round Cape Horn in such an one, than it 
was in a small pilot-boat schooner. 

After entering my vessel and going through the necessary forms 
at Callao, I forthwith proceeded up to Lima, and presented my 
letters of introduction to several gentlemen, who were merchants 
residing in that city, and was not long in making an arrangement 
with Don Francisco X. Iscue, a respectable merchant, to take charge 
of my business, and act as my general agent and consignee. Senor 
Iscue was a native of Old Spain, but was married to a lady born in 
Lima. He had an interesting family, and was an honest, worthy man, 
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and a very correct merchant. Through this gentleman I disposed of 
most of that part of my cargo which was at all adapted to the market, 
such as provisions, and a part of my manufactured goods. All the 
butter sold at $1 per Ib. Flour was at this time selling at $30 per 
barrel. Some articles of my cargo sold at an enormous profit, 
while many others would not bring prime cost. 

Soon after my arrival at Callao, the ship America, Captain De 
Koven, of New-York, arrived with a full cargo of flour. I believe he 
brought about 3500 barrels, which were sold at a very great profit. 
To Capt. De Koven I sold my quicksilver at invoice price, which 
amounted to about $3500. 

As all communication was cut off between Lima and the interior, 
I was unable to dispose of the quicksilver at any price, except to 
Capt. De Koven. He was bound to Canton, and took the article at 
invoice price to dispose of it in China. I subsequently lent him 
$11,500 in dollars (which, together with the quicksilver, amounted 
to $15,000), and took his bill on the owners of the America, in New- 
York, for the amount at sixty days sight. The owners of the ship were 
Messrs. Hoyt and Tom, Elisha Tibbets, and Stephen Whitney. 

I soon had all my cargo transported to Lima, and in about 
twenty days after my arrival sold the schooner Sea-Serpent, for ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. Such goods as I could not dispose of 
at private sale, I sold at public auction; and on the 6th of June, 1822, 
closed the accounts of the voyage, and I am sorry to add, made little 
or nothing for my owners. My own private adventure sold tolerably 
well; and what, with my wages, commissions, etc., I made for myself 
what is called a saving voyage. 

I waited about a fortnight for a passage to Panama, but was un- 
able to obtain one. On the 15th of June, I was offered the com- 
mand of the fine Baltimore-built brig "Dick," burthen 207 tons, and 
only two years old. This vessel belonged to the Italian gentleman who 
came out as a passenger with me in the Sea-Serpent. He was desirous 
of employing the Dick in the coasting trade, on the western coast of 
Chili and Peru. I was also glad of employment for a few months, 
until the sickly season had passed away in Panama and Chagrgs, 
(having decided to return to the United States by the way of Panama 
and across the Isthmus of Darien to Chagr6s). The Italian was an 
honest man, but, not having been bred a merchant, relied on me to 
manage the voyage of his brig. 

After I had disposed of the Sea-Serpent, I paid off the mates and 
seamen, and allowed each of them two months 9 extra pay, accord- 
ing to law, and then procured nearly all of them situations on board 
of other vessels. Both mates, when I left Callao, were pleasantly 
situated as officers, on board of English vessels, coasting between 
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Chili and Peru; and the seamen got good berths and generous wages; 
so that none of my crew were left in distress, or unprovided with em- 
ployment. 

As Mr. B. the owner of the brig had decided to proceed with her 
down the coast of Peru, to Truxillo and Pagusmayo, and there pur- 
chase a cargo of sugar, rice, and such other articles of provision as 
were then much wanted in Lima, I lost no time in shipping officers 
and seamen, and getting ready for the voyage, which under ordinary 
circumstances would require about two months to perform. On the 
28th of July we were ready for sea. 

Callao is the seaport of Lima, and lies in lat. 122' S., long. 
774' W., seven or eight miles west of Lima. Callao is strongly pro- 
tected by forts, castles and walls, with broad and wide exterior ditches. 
To a stranger the castles at first view appear like a small walled city. 
Outside of these vast and expensive fortifications, there is a con- 
siderable number of houses, magazines and shops, generally lying 
along the bay, and in some places extending back, perhaps, a short 
quarter of a mile. 

This village is called Callao, and the fortifications are called the 
Castles of Callao. The road between Lima and the port is level and 
good. The port of Callao is formed by a bay which is sheltered by its 
own points and the Island of St. Lorenzo, which lies at the south 
entrance, about eight or ten miles distant from the Castles at Callao. 
As I have no map or book before me, and write entirely from 
memory, I may perhaps make some little error in the distance, but 
not in the main facts. Callao Bay is a fine, broad, clear expanse of 
water, and deep enough for a line-of-battle ship in almost any part 
of it, and on the whole, I should pronounce it a very safe and good 
harbor, particularly in this mild and gentle climate, where there are 
no violent gales or tempests. In this respect the inhabitants of this 
coast are favored beyond any part of the world I have ever visited. 
The oldest men in this country know nothing of a storm or a violent 
gale of wind; so uniform is the weather, that the Fahr. thermometer 
in Lima rarely varies more than six or eight degrees. It generally 
ranges between 75 and 80. Although it is sometimes hot at noon- 
day, the nights are cool and comfortable, owing to the snow and ice 
in the mountains not very far distant in the interior. When Peru was 
a colony of Spain, Lima was a populous and comparatively rich city; 
but in consequence of continued wars and revolutions it has become 
poor. For the last eight years there had been a constant demand for 
young men to join the armies, which has rendered the population 
less than it was previously. The city of Lima, the capital of Peru, lies 
about seven miles from the sea, and is pleasantly situated at the foot 
of the Cordilleras. The little river Rimac takes its rise in the mountains 
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and runs through the city, and supplies the inhabitants with an 
abundance of excellent water. Over this stream there is a fine stone 
bridge with six arches. On this bridge and in recesses are placed seats 
for the citizens, which renders it a favorite resort for the elite of the 
city. It is said that before the revolution, Lima contained about 
eighty thousand inhabitants; at the time of which I write it numbers 
only about sixty thousand, exclusive of the military, who I should 
judge were about eight or ten thousand. There are several large 
churches and public buildings, which have rather an imposing ap- 
pearance. 

The Cathedral in the centre of the city, which forms the east side 
of the Plaza Maza, is the grand resort of all the better classes of peo- 
ple, and is a pleasant place. In consequence of the earthquakes to 
which Lima is subject, the houses are generally built low, not often 
more than one or two stories high, and of very slight materials, 
namely, dried clay and reeds, with a light coat of plaster, and then 
whitewashed or painted. I believe that if it should blow and rain a 
few hours as it does sometimes in the Bay of Honduras, that the whole 
city would be washed away; but fortunately for the inhabitants, it 
never rains in the city. The high and long chain of Cordilleras in the 
interior, acts as a perfect conductor for the clouds and storms. There 
only the clouds break and the rain falls in torrents. It therefore be- 
comes necessary, notwithstanding the heavy dews, to irrigate the 
fields and gardens in the neighborhood of Lima. 

I think the city is about two miles long, and one and a half broad. 
Through the principal streets water is conducted from the Rimac. 
This tends very much to cool and cleanse the town, which, if blessed 
with peace and a good government, would be a very delightful city, 
bating an occasional alarm of earthquakes. 

A few weeks before my arrival, the Castles at Callao and the city 
of Lima, were vacated by the Spanish army and taken possession of 
by General San Martin and Lord Cochrane; the former at the head 
of 8,000 or 10,000 Chilian and Peruvian troops, and the latter, the 
Admiral, commanding the Chilian squadron of two or three frigates 
and several smaller vessels. I believe there was very little fighting but 
a kind of capitulation was agreed upon between the parties. The 
Spanish army marched out and retreated into the interior, when the 
patriot army took possession with little or no bloodshed. Still the in- 
habitants of Lima were, during the time I remained there, in constant 
dread of a return of the Spanish army. The city and its dependencies 
were daily agitated and unsettled, and the whole country was con- 
vulsed with war. The Government was almost daily making forced 
loans and contributions upon the inhabitants, which caused them to 
secrete their money for fear of its being taken from them. Every fine 
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horse belonging to private individuals was seized for the use of the 
army; even the horses of foreigners were sometimes taken, but they 
were generally returned after a suitable remonstrance to the com- 
manding officer. 

This has been rather a long digression, and I will again return to 
my narrative. 

The brig Dick, under my command, was ready for sea on the 
28th of July. Before sailing, I wrote the particulars of the voyage to 
my owners, and also to my family up to this date, and the next day 
sailed for Tmxillo, with the owner of the brig on board. 

It was 6 o'clock in the evening when we got under way; we had 
light winds from the S. E., and foggy weather during the night, and 
ran to the leeward under easy sail until daylight. 

July 30th. During the first and middle part of these twenty- 
four hours we had a continuation of light winds and thick weather. 
After running about fifty-six miles log distance, it lighted up, when we 
found ourselves in mid channel between the Islands of Mazorque and 
Pelada, which are about two leagues asunder. 

No observation of the sun, it being obscured by fog. 

31st. First and middle part of twenty-four hours light breezes 
from the S. E. with a continuation of cloudy weather. At 1 1 o'clock 
in the forenoon, we passed a schooner beating up the coast. We set 
our ensign, and indicated our wish to speak him, but the unsocial 
fellow would not shorten sail, and appeared to avoid us. At noon saw 
a ship running down to the westward. We continued to run along 
shore to the northward, and made about 100 miles by the log. At 
noon our lat. by obs. was 1029' S., long, about 7750' W. 

Aug. 1st. At 1 o'clock in the afternoon we saw the land, bear- 
ing E. S. E. eight or ten leagues distant. We had light breezes and 
calm weather all the twenty-four hours, and only made ninety-six 
miles, running down along the land, generally at a distance of ten 
leagues. Lat. by obs. at noon 9 14' S. 

Aug. Id. First and middle part of these twenty-four hours, 
light airs from the S. E. and clear, pleasant weather. At 12, mid- 
night, hove to and lay by until 3 a.m., daylight, when we made sail. 
At S in the morning, saw the island of Guanap, bearing S. E. 
about four miles distant. We then hauled in shore. Brisk breezes at 
S. E. and fine, clear, pleasant weather. At 10 o'clock in the forenoon, 
the city of Truxillo bore east, and in half an hour afterwards we 
came to anchor at Guanchaco, in seven fathoms water; the church 
at that place bearing E. by N. about a league distant. This is an 
Indian village situated on the beach of the sea, and is the seaport of 
Truxillo. It lies in lat. 88' S., and long, about 790' west of London. 

I should perhaps rather have called Guanchaco the roadstead 
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or anchoring ground of Truxillo, for it certainly cannot properly be 
called a harbor. It is open to the broad ocean, and has nothing to 
shelter ships that touch or trade on this part of the coast. The Indians 
who live in the village of Guanchaco are expert boatmen, and with 
their own boats transport all the goods and merchandise landed at 
that port for Truxillo, or exported therefrom. They are perhaps 500 
to 800 in number, are governed by their own alcalde and under 
officers, and live almost entirely by boating and fishing. The ships that 
touch here cannot with any safety use their own boats, and always 
employ the boats or canoes of the Indians, the surf being too high to 
venture off and on without the aid of these men, who are almost 
amphibious. They are trained to swimming from their infancy, and 
commence with a small "Balsa," in the surf within the reefs, and by 
degrees, as they grow older and larger, venture through the surf, and 
out upon the broad ocean. These "Balsas," are made of reeds bound 
firmly together, with a hole near the after end, for one person; the 
forward end is tapered, and turned up like a skate or a Turkish shoe. 
Those for children are perhaps from five to eight feet long, and those 
used by the men are generally about ten or twelve feet long, and 
about as large in circumference as a small sized barrel. An Indian 
placed in one of these Balsas with a paddle bids defiance to the 
roaring billows and breaking surf. I have seen the men go off through 
it in one of these reedy boats, when it seemed impossible that a human 
being could live in the surf, and have with great anxiety observed 
them at times when a high rolling sea threatened to overwhelm them, 
watch the approaching roller and duck their heads down close to the 
reed boat, and let the billow pass over them, like a seal or a wild 
duck, and force their way with perfect confidence through the surf, 
where no white man would for a moment dare to venture. One of 
these men would, for half a dollar, convey a letter from the shore 
through the surf, to a ship laying at anchor in the Roads, when no 
boat dare attempt it. I was told that for a small sum of money, one 
of these Indians would take a valuable piece of silk goods (secured 
in oiled cloth and fastened round his body) on shore, and deliver it 
to the owner perfectly dry, even in a dark night. The moment they 
land they take up the Balsa and place it in an upright position in the 
sun to drain and dry, and thus it is kept ready at a moment's warning 
for any employment that may offer. 

While here, I used sometimes to amuse myself with throwing 
small pieces of copper coin into the water, to see the Indian boys dive 
to the bottom and pick them up. I never could learn that any of these 
Indians were drowned, though the people of Truxillo told us of many 
accidents, when white men were drowned, in attempting to land in a 
high surf. 
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The morning we arrived at Guanchaco, there came in also an 
English ship from Lima, and anchored near our brig. Very soon 
after, a large launch, manned with nine Indians, came alongside of 
us, to take the captains, supercargoes, and passengers of both 
vessels on shore. As there was considerable surf on, great anxiety 
was expressed by the supercargoes and passengers, respecting the 
safety of landing. I had a conversation with the patroon of the boat, 
on the subject of landing. He said that if we would commit ourselves 
entirely into his hands, there was no danger; and that he supposed 
the gentlemen would be willing to pay half a dollar each, if landed 
dry and in perfect safety. This we all readily agreed to, and soon 
started for the shore. I think we were five in number; and as we ap- 
proached the shore, a few yards outside the surf, the sea was terrific, 
and breaking "feather white." Some of the gentlemen were in favor 
of returning, but were soon overruled by the majority. I attentively 
watched the eye of the patroon, who appeared cool and collected, 
and, by his manner, inspired me with confidence in his ability to per- 
form what he had undertaken. He requested the gentlemen who 
feared the result, not to survey the scene, but to lie down in the stern- 
sheets of the boat, and thus give him room to manage the boat 
according to his own judgment. At this moment, I saw a man on the 
beach, on the watch for a favorable instant for us to pull for the 
shore. The man on the shore and our patroon made signals with a 
handkerchief on a cane. The boat's head was kept off shore until the 
signal was given and answered, to dash through the surf. In an 
instant the boat was wheeled round with her head towards the land, 
when every man pulled to the utmost of his strength, and in a few 
minutes we were safe within the breakers. These strong, brave 
fellows, then took each a passenger on his back, and carried him 
ashore in great triumph. We were all so sensibly touched with the 
conduct of these men, that many dollars were voluntarily thrown 
into their hats and caps; and a thrill of gratitude passed over my 
mind, that will remain with me till the hour of my death. We call 
these people savages, and say that they are incapable of great actions. 
I defy the white man to contend with them in the management of a 
boat in the surf, on the sea-shore. 

The alcalde furnished us with horses, and we were soon on the 
road to the city of Truxillo, which is pleasantly situated on level 
ground, about eight or ten miles from the landing at Guanchaco. I 
think it contained, at this time, about eight or ten thousand inhabitants. 
There are two or three considerable churches; many of the houses 
are well built, and have a comfortable appearance. The ground and 
gardens around the city are well cultivated, and produce abundance 
of excellent fruit; and the whole aspect of the town and its vicinity is 
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extremely pleasant. Although this place is located so near the equator, 
the climate is not uncomfortably warm. There is, however, a great 
drawback to a residence in this place, in the frequency of earth- 
quakes. I was told by some of the most respectable citizens of 
Truxillo, that the town had been two or three times nearly destroyed 
by earthquakes, and that the great earthquakes were generally 
periodical, say at intervals of forty years that some thirty years 
had now passed away without a very destructive one, and that they 
had serious fears that they should experience another terrible con- 
vulsion before many years should elapse. 

We found here no sugars or other produce to purchase, nor 
could we hear of any of consequence in the neighboring towns to 
leeward. Two vessels from Lima had lately been here, and to the 
adjacent towns, and bought up all the inhabitants had to dispose of. 

After remaining here a few days, my owner and myself re- 
turned to Guanchaco, without making any purchases, except some 
poultry and fruit for sea-stores. 

On our way back to the landing, we passed over very extensive 
ruins, which appeared at least two miles in length: they were the 
remains of clay walls, and various fragments of what had once been 
an extensive city of the Incas. We saw also a large mound near 
Guanchaco. It was 50 to 80 feet high, and, perhaps, from ISO to 200 
feet long These mounds were no doubt made by the ancient Peru- 
vians, and are found all along this coast. Some of them are very high 
and large, others quite small. I have seen a great variety of Indian 
relics, that were dug out from this mound, such as earthen drinking 
vessels, made to resemble cats, dogs, monkeys, and other animals; 
others, again, were made exactly to resemble a fish, with a handle 
on its back, and its mouth open to drink from. These articles were 
well executed, and of very fine clay. The present race of Peruvians 
are altogether incapable of manufacturing any thing of the kind equal 
to these ancient Indian relics. I have no doubt, if these mounds were 
fairly excavated, that a great variety of valuable Indian relics could 
be found, which are now hidden from the world. 

We arrived at the landing on Thursday, August 8th, in the after- 
noon, and found too much surf on the beach to attempt going on 
board until the next morning, and as there was no hotel or tavern in 
Guanchaco, we took up our abode for the night with the alcalde or 
chief magistrate of the village. This person was an intelligent Indian, 
who had in his early life made several voyages to Manilla, and ap- 
peared familiar with all parts of the western coast of Peru. He 
seemed to be a sensible, judicious person, and managed and governed 
the people of Guanchaco in a quiet, paternal manner. During the 
evening he entertained us with a narration of his voyages from Peru 
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to the Philippine Islands, when Peru was a colony of Spain. He also 
related to us many anecdotes of his race, the ancient and rightful 
owners of this bloodstained soil. 

The high mounds all along this part of the coast appear to be 
monuments of their wrongs and sufferings, and call to mind the days 
when Pizarro, with his band of merciless adventurers, sacrificed 
thousands and tens of thousands of these innocent worshippers of the 
sun, robbed them of their gold, and finally despoiled them of home 
and country. Even to the present day, these poor people are not 
exempt from severe persecutions in the way of taxation and oppres- 
sion. They are now forcibly taken from their quiet homes to fill the 
ranks led by military chiefs, and thus compelled to mingle in the 
deadly strife of contending parties. Whether the one or the other gov- 
erns, it is to them only a change of masters, for they cannot be sup- 
posed to feel any interest for, or sympathy with, either of them. And 
thus it has ever been in this wicked and unjust world, the strong 
triumph over and oppress the weak. 

The good alcalde had supper prepared for us, and placed mat- 
tresses and blankets on the tables for Mr. B. and myself. Previous 
to retiring to rest I took a stroll round the house, and saw, beneath a 
shed or back piazza, three of the alcalde's children, little boys, I 
should judge between ten years old and three, lying asleep on a raw 
dry bullock's hide, covered only with another. The air was chilly, and 
it struck me at the moment as inhuman treatment to expose children 
thus to the open air without other covering than a raw hide. I im- 
mediately inquired of our fnendly host why he thus exposed his 
children. His answer was, that it was their general custom to harden 
them and give them good constitutions; that he himself was brought 
up in the same manner; and being thus inured to the cold while 
young, they felt no inconvenience from it in after life. 

In the morning the sea was smooth, and the surf not bad. After 
taking leave of the polite and friendly alcalde, we left Guanchaco in 
the Indian launch, got safe on board, and at 3 o'clock on the 9th of 
August, weighed anchor and made sail for Payta. 

After getting our anchor on board, we found the stock broken in 
two pieces, and thus rendered unfit for use. We steered to the west- 
ward along shore with a good S. E. trade wind, and pleasant weather. 
Through the night we had moderate breezes and a continuation of 
fine weather. At 5 o'clock in the morning, daylight, saw the Islands of 
Lobos de Mer and Lobos de Terra, bearing S. W., three leagues 
distant. They are of moderate height, and without trees or cultivation. 
Towards noon the winds became light, inclining to a calm. Lat. by 
obs. 632' S., long, about 81 W. 

On the 10th of August, we had light winds and fine weather, 
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and made but little progress on our course during the day, still steering 
down along shore with the land in sight. 

Aug. llth. This day, like the last, commenced with light airs 
and calm, warm weather. At 8 p.m., Point de Ajuga bore E., two 
leagues distant. During the night, light airs and fine weather. At day- 
light, saw Point de Payta, bearing N. E., eight leagues distant; at 8, 
got near the Point, and steered up the Bay of Payta. At 1 1, a breeze 
sprung up from the S. E., when we ran up the bay and came to 
anchor at noon, in nine fathoms water, directly opposite the town. 
We had little or no cargo to dispose of, and there was no freight to be 
obtained, consequently we remained here only twenty-four hours, and 
got ready for sea. 

Payta is situated on a fine bay of the same name, and is the 
principal seaport of Puira, a very considerable town in the interior, 
some ten or fifteen leagues distant from this place. 

The town of Payta is located very near the beach, and the whole 
surrounding country for some miles distant is a barren, sandy desert, 
not even affording fresh water. The inhabitants are supplied with 
this article, brought from a little river running into the head of the 
bay, at a distance of six or eight miles. The town probably contains 
about 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants of all colors; a great portion, how- 
ever, are Indians, and a mixture of the Spanish and Indian races. 

The houses are generally built of cane and straw, with thatched 
roofs. It is a very healthy place, and the people, who are generally 
poor, live to a great age. It lies in lat. 5 3' S., long. 81 W. of 
London, and is one of the best harbors on the western coast of Peru. 
It is a great resort for American and English whale ships. The bay of 
Payta is large and clean, and I believe the whalers send their boats 
to the little river at its head, and soon get a bountiful supply of pure, 
wholesome water; at the same time the ships are safe and quiet 
while they remain in this capacious bay. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the 12th, with a fine fresh S. E. 
trade wind, we sailed out of this bay, bound for Guayaquil. At 6 
p.m., got abreast of Point de Parina, about a league off shore; at the 
same time saw Cape Blanco bearing N., half E., twenty-four miles 
distant. During the night we had fresh breezes, with a little rain. At 
6 a.m. saw the land, bearing from S. W. to N. E., five or six leagues 
distant. Lat. by obs. at noon, 337 / S. At this time Point Los Picos 
bore S. E., distant about four leagues. 

Aug. 13th. This day commenced with light airs from the S., 
with very warm weather. At 4 p.m., passed near the American whale- 
ship Rosalie, of Warren, R.I., which was lying at anchor, near 
Tumbes. This ship had been thirteen months absent from the United 
States, and had only taken 200 barrels of oil. 
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At 8 p.m., we came to anchor in five fathoms* water, near the 
mouth of the Tumbes river, the small Island of Santa Clara bearing 
N. by W., distant about four leagues. Light wind at N. E. Here we 
lay at anchor all night. 

Aug. 14th. This day commenced with light breezes from the 
N. E., and fine weather. At 8 a.m., got under way with a light wind 
from the N. W. by N. The tide now commenced making up the river, 
which enabled us to gain ground, beating up with its assistance until 
noon, when the wind became more favorable, from the W. S. W. At 
3 p.m., got abreast of the west end of the Island of Puna; pleasant 
breezes and fine weather. 

At 7 p.m., we came to anchor in four and a half fathoms of 
water, the east end of Puna then bearing N. N. W., four leagues 
distant. It being dark, and having no pilot on board, I judged it 
imprudent to make sail, and therefore remained at anchor during the 
night. 

Aug. 15th. This day commenced with clear, pleasant weather, 
with light winds and variable. At 6 a.m., received a pilot on board, 
and at 8 got under way with the flood tide and stood up the river, 
which had now become more narrow, but was still deep and not 
difficult to ascend. The banks along the river on both sides are low, 
but the land rises as you recede from the river into the interior to 
immense mountains, many of which are volcanic. We continued to 
beat up the stream, and at 6 p.m , just before dark, came to anchor 
in the river opposite the city of Guayaquil in six fathoms of water, 
a short quarter of a mile off the town. 

It is about forty miles from Guayaquil to the Island of Puna, 
where the river pilots reside, and it is at this place that the river 
fairly commences; for below Puna, it may more properly be called a 
wide bay or gulf opening into the sea. 

We found lying at Guayaquil some fifteen or twenty sail of vessels 
of different nations, four or five of which were American ships and 
brigs, among them the ship Canton, of New-York, and the brig 
Canton, of Boston. The names of the others I do not now recollect. 

After lying here a few days, undecided what to do with, or 
how to employ, the brig, my owner, on the 22d of August, sold his 
vessel for $14,000 to John O'Sullivan, Esq., captain and super- 
cargo of the ship Canton. Captain O'Sullivan gave the command of 
the brig to Lieutenant Hudson, now Captain Hudson, of the U.S. 
Navy. 

He loaded her in this port for a voyage to Upper Peru. At this 
time there were lying at Guayaquil two large Calcutta ships loaded 
with Indian goods. From these ships Captain O'Sullivan, purchased 
the greater part of a cargo for the Dick. The balance was made up of 
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cocoa, and a few other articles. Myself, officers and crew were now 
paid off, and left the vessel in charge of the new owners. 

I was anxious to return home to New-York, and of course did 
not regret being sold out of employment. I had long been acquainted 
with Capt. O'Sullivan, and was glad to meet him here. I also met 
with another acquaintance in the person of Francis Coffin, Esq., 
supercargo of the brig Canton. 

Mr. Coffin got a fine freight of cocoa for Cadiz. I think it 
amounted to $17,500. I was glad to have good fortune attend him, 
as he was and is, if alive, an honorable gentlemanly man, of sterling 
worth and high integrity. 

I was now living on shore, anxiously waiting a passage for 
Panama, to return home across the Isthmus. Capt. O'Sullivan had 
with him three or four young gentlemen, belonging to New-York. 
These young men joined the ship Canton, in New- York, as ordinary 
seamen, but not liking a sea-life were anxious to return home. Capt. 
O'Sullivan gave two of them liberty to leave the ship, but would not 
supply them with money. He told me, however, that if I thought 
proper to take them along with me, that he had no doubt their friends 
in New- York would refund the money I should expend in paying 
their passages back to the US.; and as they were here destitute, I 
consented to take them, pay their passages and other necessary ex- 
penses to New- York, and rely upon the honor of their families to re- 
fund me the amount when we should arrive there. 

After waiting a few days, we heard of a small coasting vessel 
which was to leave this place for Panama in a few days. She was a 
full-rigged brig, of about twenty-five tons burthen, with a captain, 
boatswain, and eight men before the mast. A vessel of the same size 
in the U.S would have been sloop-rigged, and provided with a cap- 
tain, one man, and a boy. In this vessel I agreed for a passage to 
Panama for myself and my two young American friends. This brig 
was called "Los dos Hermanos." There were two other (Guayaquil 
gentlemen) passengers, besides myself and the before-named young 
men, who agreed to sleep on deck; as I paid one hundred dollars for 
my passage, I was supplied with a berth in the cabin, if it deserved the 
name, for in fact it was more like a dog's kennel than a cabin. It had 
no windows or sky-light, and was nearly filled with bags and boxes, 
and had only two berths, and no table. The two passengers belonging 
to Guayaquil, occupied one of the berths, and I the other. 

Guayaquil lies in lat. 2 12' S., long. 7942' W., and is about 
150 miles to the southward of Quito. The city of Guayaquil lies on 
the right bank of the river, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants, 
and although built of wood, a great portion of the houses are large and 
comfortable, and well adapted to the climate. Several of the public 
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buildings are spacious and firmly built with tiled roofs, among which 
are the customhouse, college, and hospital. The city is located on low, 
level ground, and of course difficult to drain, which at certain seasons 
of the year renders it very unhealthy. The educated classes of society 
are polite and hospitable. The ladies dress in good taste, and are 
decidedly the handsomest women on the western coast of this con- 
tinent; in fact, the beauty of the Guayaquil ladies is proverbial. The 
lower classes are a desperate looking race. They are a mixture of the 
Spaniard, Indian, and Negro, and appear ripe for any kind of villainy 
or disorder. 

The principal wealth of Guayaquil proceeds from the cultivation 
of cocoa, which is their staple article. They also export timber, 
boards, hides, and some tobacco. The cocoa plantations lie on both 
sides of the river for several miles above the city. It is brought to 
Guayaquil upon floating rafts of light buoyant wood called, in this 
country, Balzas. These rafts are in general use for all kinds of trans- 
portation. Many of the poorer classes live upon them. They float up 
and down the river with perfect ease and safety. In them the cocoa is 
taken on board of the ships that load here. On these Balzas they 
erect tents and awnings, and thus protect themselves and their cargoes 
from the sun and rain. Along the river and thence down to the sea- 
coast, the land is very flat, and in the rainy seasons a great portion of 
the low grounds are inundated; consequently the inhabitants in such 
places build their houses on large timbers, or posts, some eight or ten 
feet above the ground, and find it necessary to have ladders to get into 
them. When flooded in the rainy seasons, they pass from house to 
house in boats. 

In this warm latitude, where the sun is nearly vertical, the 
weather is generally very hot, and the vegetation extremely luxuriant 
and rank; consequently none but those born and reared in this climate 
can reside in these low lands on the banks of the rivers and creeks, 
with any degree of safety. 

To the eastward, some ten or fifteen leagues in the interior, I be- 
held lofty mountains rising one above another, until at last the eye 
rested on the majestic Chimborazo. There it stands, a mountain on 
the top of other mountains, terminating in a lofty sugar-loaf, snow- 
capped peak, alone, in its own grand and unrivalled sublimity; and 
although some seventy-five or eighty miles from Guayaquil, it ap- 
pears as though it were within a very short distance. This grand 
sight, however, is not an every-day occurrence. On the contrary, one 
may remain at Guayaquil for several days, and even weeks, without 
getting a good view of the peak. When the clouds are dispelled, you 
behold the whole mountain from the base to the top in all its beauty 
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and grandeur. The sight of this sublime object richly rewards the 
traveller for the expense and privation of coming to this country. 

While I remained here the weather was extremely warm, and 
one can easily imagine that to be supplied with ice and ice-cream 
must have been a most acceptable luxury, and so we found it. As 
often as once or twice a week I saw a flag hoisted at a favorite caf6 
as a signal for ice and ice-cream for sale, announcing at the same 
time that some one had arrived from the mountains in the interior 
with a supply of this article, which was soon converted into excellent 
cream. 

Guayaquil is supplied with great quantities of excellent fruit, 
common to tropical regions. Pine-apples are very abundant and 
cheap, as are oranges, bananas and plantains. Water and musk 
melons are also cheap and plenty. The beef and mutton, as in most 
other hot climates, is indifferent, and the beef appears even worse 
than it otherwise would do, in consequence of the slovenly manner 
of cutting it up. They do not dress it as in other countries, but tear 
and cut the flesh from off the bone of the animal in strings, and sell it 
by the yard or "vara." As this is the first and only place in which I 
ever bought beef by the yard, I thought it worthy of notice in my 
narrative. 

About noon, on the 31st of August, the captain of the brig "Los 
dos Hermanos" sent me word that he was ready for sea, and wished 
all his passengers to repair on board forthwith. Not having much 
baggage to look after, I took leave of the few friends I had in Guaya- 
quil, and hurried on board. On our way to the brig, we passed 
through the market and purchased a large quantity of fruit for sea- 
stores. Among other things, I purchased some twenty or thirty large 
water-melons, which I found preferable to every kind of fruit. I 
never shall forget how gratefully refreshing we found them on a hot, 
calm morning, under a vertical sun, with the ther. at 85 above zero. 

We did not leave the town until 3 o'clock in the afternoon; and, 
as the wind was light and variable, we drifted slowly down the river 
with the ebb tide, until about 10 o'clock, when it became quite dark, 
and we anchored for the night. Here again I was pleased with what to 
me was a novel occurrence. Far away to the eastward, in the interior, 
I saw a great light and innumerable sparks of fire, which illuminated 
the sky, so as to render the scene vivid and beautiful. Upon inquiry, 
I found it was a burning volcano, at a great distance in the interior. 
It appeared to be some thirty or forty miles distant, while it was, in 
fact, perhaps fifty leagues off. 

The next morning, at daylight, September 1st, we got under way, 
and made a short cut to the sea, through a passage to the northward 
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of the island of Puna. Our brig drew very little water, and we were 
therefore able to pass through small rivers and creeks where larger 
vessels dare not venture. 

I soon discovered that our captain was a vain, ignorant, supersti- 
tious man, and knew nothing of navigation. He had neither chart nor 
quadrant on board. Fortunately for us, however, our contrama6stre, 
or boatswain, was a good seaman and an excellent pilot. He was a 
native of Old Spain, and although deficient in education, was a dis- 
creet, respectable man. He disciplined and managed the crew, and 
left little or nothing for the captain to do, but eat, drink, smoke, and 
sleep. The man was only an apology for a captain, and was in the 
habit of following the land along shore on his voyages between 
Guayaquil and Panama; whereby, in lieu of making a straight course, 
he prolonged his passage to double the number of days necessary. I 
had with me a quadrant and many charts of the western coast, from 
Guayaquil to Panama, on a large scale, and politely pointed out to 
him the true and straight course. I say politely, for I have ever 
found, that with the ignorant and superstitious of all nations, the 
greatest possible caution and delicacy must be observed when ad- 
vising them, otherwise their self-love and jealousy take fire, and they 
become your enemies. 

This vulgar captain at first inclined to adhere to his own opinion, 
said he had navigated this part of the coast for many years, and 
always with success, and was afraid of sudden changes. His country- 
men, the two passengers, however, fell in with me and persuaded him 
to follow my advice, and endeavor to shorten the distance of the 
passage. The two passengers alluded to were merchants, or shop- 
keepers, who visited Panama occasionally to purchase and sell goods, 
and on their way up and down, used to touch at a small place called 
Monte Christi, to trade, and to this place we were now bound on our 
way to Panama. 

There were five passengers, making, with officers and crew, a 
total of fifteen souls on board the "Dos Hermanos" all of whom 
lived on deck, night and day, except the two Guayaquil traders and 
myself. The contramastre had the entire management of the vessel, 
and appeared to be always on the watch, both by night and day. The 
sailors were not divided into watches, as is the custom on board of 
vessels of other nations, but all slept in the long-boat on deck, on a 
dry ox hide, with another spread over them. Whenever it was neces- 
sary to make or take in sail, they were all called; and when the work 
was done all lay down to sleep again. They appeared to work with 
alacrity, and were always ready to obey the boatswain without grum- 
bling. We had been out but a few days before we encountered much 
hot, rainy weather. At these times our situation, in the little hole of a 
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cabin, was deplorable. When it rained violently, a large tarpaulin 
was spread over the companion-way to keep the cabin dry. On 
such occasions, particularly in the night, the captain and the deck 
passengers would crawl in for shelter, and I was often obliged to leave 
my berth, and struggle through the crowd to get a little air at the 
door to prevent suffocation. 

We were provided with only two meals a day; the first, called 
breakfast, about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, was taken always on 
deck. This meal was either a fricassee or puchero, with bread and a 
little common, low Catalonia wine. The other meal we generally had 
at four or five o'clock in the afternoon, and it was composed of 
about the same in quality, served up in one large dish placed in the 
centre of the quarter-deck. Our polite captain always helped him- 
self first, and then advised every body to do the like. The food of the 
sailors on the main-deck consisted of plantain and charque or dried 
beef. Thus situated, we passed some days, creeping along at a slow 
pace, and making but little progress on our course, with variable 
winds, and very hot, calm weather. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. Sth, at daylight in the morning, we 
ran into the little bay of Monte Christi, and came to anchor very 
near the shore, in three fathoms of water. 

This is a clean little bay, with a fine sand beach, and a few small 
houses, called ranchos and shops, at the landing. The town of Monte 
Christi is located three or four miles inland from the port, in an 
easterly direction. This lonely little harbor lies in lat. 1!' S , long. 
80 32' W. of London. It was quite destitute of shipping, there being 
no vessel there except our little brig. We procured horses from the 
rancheros at the landing, and soon galloped over a pleasant road, to 
the town. It being Sunday morning, the whole town, or as the French 
say, "tout le monde," were decked out in their holiday dresses. Our 
captain and the two Guayaquil traders had planned a great deal of 
business for the day, and were very impatient to attend mass, that 
they might proceed to its execution afterwards. Accordingly, we left 
our horses at a poor little posada, and then hurried to the church. I 
went with them near the door, and after having excused myself for 
leaving them, took a stroll about the town. Every body appeared to 
be on the move towards the church, arrayed in gaudy dresses, of 
bright red and yellow colors. These simple people seemed as fond of 
displaying their gay attire as children decked out in their holiday 
suits. 

After a little survey of the town, I entered a house for some 
water, when the following dialogue occurred between the master of 
the house and myself. After presenting me with a chair and giving me 
a welcome reception, he said, "I suppose you landed this morning 
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from the brigantine, on your way to Panama?" "Yes, I did so," I 
replied. "The captain and the passengers have all gone to mass, how 
is it that you did not go also are you not a Christian?" I answered I 
was, but having a very imperfect knowledge of the Spanish language, 
I preferred walking about the town. I then took the same liberty with 
him, and inquired why he did not go. He replied that he attended 
early mass, and was always very attentive to his religious duties. He 
then questioned me on the religious faith and belief of my country- 
men in England. I told him I was not from that country, but from 
North America. He then called me an Anglo-Americano, and 
seemed to have a confused idea that we were the descendants of the 
English, and lived in a distant region of which very little was known, 
and inquired whether our belief and faith was the same as that of the 
English; that he had always been told that the English were all 
heretics and unbelievers. I told him that the religion of the two coun- 
tries was about the same, that neither of them were heretics or un- 
believers. He expressed great surprise and then asked me if we be- 
lieved in "el Padre et Hijo y el Espiritu Santo." On my answering 
him in the affirmative, he appeared still more astonished, and said, 
then he had always been greatly deceived, that he had from his 
childhood been told by the priests and friars that the English were all 
infidels, and did not believe in the Trinity, nor yet in the "Holy 
Mother of God, the pure and holy Virgin Mary " I then told him 
there was certainly a great difference between the belief of his country- 
men and mine, on the subject of worship due to the Virgin Mary, and 
holy reverence to a great many saints, but that the greater part of the 
churches, both in England and North America, professed to believe 
in the Trinity. He appeared very well satisfied with my explanation, 
and said he had no doubt we had been misrepresented and slan- 
dered; and that he would inquire further into the subject from the 
first intelligent Englishman he should meet. 

While I am on this subject, I will relate an anecdote that occurred 
one evening at the lodging of Captain O'Sulhvan, while I was at 
Guayaquil. Among other questions, the mistress of the house, a mid- 
dle-aged, good looking lady, asked me whether there were any Jews 
in my country. I told her there were many. She then asked me what 
they looked like, and whether they had tails. I was for a moment 
surprised, and thought she was jesting, and hardly knew how to 
answer, when she observed, that she had always been told that 
Jews were strange-looking creatures, and had long tails like cows 
hanging down behind them. She said she came to Guayaquil about 
two years before, from a village in the interior of Colombia; and that 
from her infancy she had been always told by the priests, that Jews 
had tails, and were odious, frightful-looking creatures. I was aston- 
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ished at her simple ignorance, for she was not one of the lower order, 
but a woman of polite manners, and spoke the Spanish language with 
ease and grace. 

I have related these two incidents from a thousand other similar 
ones, that have come under my observation while travelling about 
South America, not with a view of exposing the ignorance of these 
honest, simple-hearted people, as objects of ridicule, but to hold up 
to the world the wickedness of these vile priests and friars, who de- 
lude and darken the minds of unfortunate beings, who are the 
subjects of their cunning priestcraft. In the United States we abhor 
the military despot who enslaves and chains the body; but is not the 
man who darkens and enslaves the mind, ten times more guilty than 
the military despot? I can overlook with some degree of patience a 
great many defaults and superstitious prejudices in the uneducated 
and ignorant, but have very little patience or charity for these vile 
leaders of the blind, who know better than to prey upon the ignorance 
and credulity of their fellow-men, either in matters of church or 
state. The wicked policy of keeping mankind in ignorance, in order 
to profit by their want of knowledge, cannot but excite the indigna- 
tion of him who loves his fellow-man. 

Monte Christi is situated on an undulating surface, moderately 
high, with one considerable church located on rising ground, in the 
centre of the town, which probably contains about 1500 inhabitants. 
The houses are generally one story high, and are built of sun-dried 
brick; some, however, are two stories, and have tile roofs. 

The weather here is so hot that the inhabitants keep within 
doors during the middle of the day. In the evening it becomes cool 
and pleasant. This town and its vicinity, like most other places near 
the equator, are subject to periodical wet and dry seasons. During 
the heavy rains, many of the people remove to the hills, taking their 
cattle and other domestic animals along with them; and at the com- 
mencement of the dry season, return to their former habitations. I 
understood that the dry seasons last from December to April, and the 
wet during the rest of the year. 

My stay here was so short that I could collect little reliable in- 
formation on the subject of the general state of this country. I found 
the people generally a mixed breed of Spaniard, Indian, and Mulatto. 

Our captain and the two Guayaquil traders, after mass on the 
day of our arrival here, arranged their commercial affairs with the 
principal shop-keepers of the town, and when we had partaken of a 
tolerable dinner at the little posada, we all mounted our horses about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, and returned again to the port. Here we 
landed several bags of cocoa, and a quantity of boxes of merchandise; 
and took on board some dry hides, and eight or ten bags of dollars; 
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and after renewing our sea-stores of plantain and live-stock, got un- 
der way just before dark, and steered out of the bay on our course for 
Panama. 

I learned from the two Guayaquil traders, that they were in the 
habit of leaving goods with the shop-keepers at Monte Christi, to 
dispose of for their account, and always stopped on their way up and 
down from Panama to Guayaquil, to receive the amount of what 
they had sold, either in money or in the produce of the country. 
I was surprised at the amount of the cargo and money transported in 
this trifling little craft. I think one of these gentlemen told me there 
was about $30,000 on board of our little brig, besides other valuable 
articles, which we were now taking to Panama, with which to pay 
debts and purchase merchandise for Guayaquil and the western coast 
of Colombia. 

I am thus minute on the subject of this small trading vessel, to 
show that although a craft of this description would not be considered 
capable or safe to make a sea voyage along the coast of the States, 
here the mild winds and smooth seas do not endanger almost any kind 
of vessel that will float, whilst trading along the coast between Guaya- 
quil and Panama. 

During the night there was a pleasant little breeze from off the 
land, and the next day, we had light and variable winds, with fine 
weather. At noon, I amused myself, while sailing along shore, by 
taking a meridian observation; and it so happened that the sun at 
noon was vertical, or directly over head, and I could therefore sweep 
his image with the quadrant all round the horizon, and fully realize 
that we were on the equator, and consequently in no latitude. Our 
longitude at this time was about 80 00' W. from London. 

We continued to have light and variable winds, with occasional 
showers, for several days after crossing the equator. The weather 
during the daytime was generally very warm, and we had little or 
nothing to screen us from the rays of the sun, in this small and very 
uncomfortable vessel. Our captain, as I have before said, was an 
ignorant, ill-bred man, and took no pains to secure the comfort 
or convenience of his passengers; these evils rendered the time 
extremely tedious. We had, however, got about three degrees to the 
northward of the line, and were now making a pretty straight course 
for Panama. By the persuasion of the passengers and myself, our 
captain consented to steer boldly on our course to the northward, and 
not to follow the land along the whole length of Chuco bay, as he 
was inclined to do. He had neither chart nor quadrant on board, and 
upon reflection, I was not surprised that he should not venture far 
out of sight of terra firma. The contrama&tre was a good seaman and 
an excellent fellow; and frankly acknowledged that he knew nothing 
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of navigation, though he was well acquainted with the land, and 
could navigate up and down the coast almost by instinct. As we in- 
creased our latitude to the northward, the winds gradually freshened, 
and we got on without any material accident. 

On the morning of the 16th of Sept., 1822, we made Point St 
Francisco Solano, and the land to the eastward of the entrance of the 
bay of Panama. Point St. Francisco Solano is a prominent headland, 
and lies in lat. 649' N., long. 7747' W. We steered up to the 
northward, keeping in sight of the land on the eastern side of the 
bay, and found the coast clear and easy to navigate. During the night 
the wind was light. The next day, Sept. 17th, we made several islands 
lying in this beautiful bay, and as the weather was fine and the sea 
smooth, it was very pleasant sailing among the islands. We steered to 
the northward, and now had land on both sides of the bay. On pass- 
ing the islands, we saw several men in boats employed in catching 
pearl oysters. The shells, I believe, are here not of much value, 
though considerable quantities are occasionally shipped from Panama 
to England. 

The next day, Sept. 18th, we came to anchor off the town of 
Panama; and in a few minutes after went on shore, and forever bade 
adieu to our captain and the brig Los Dos Hermanos. 

I was, of course, delighted to get on shore at Panama; but I was 
not a little disappointed to find the city so badly supplied with hotels. 
Although there were two or three tolerable cafes, where one could get 
something to eat and drink, still, I believe, there was not a good hotel 
in the place. I was told that the best way of living there, was to hire a 
room or two, and and then get a black woman to cook. I accordingly 
hired a few rooms for myself and my two young friends, and engaged 
a black woman to dress our food and keep the rooms in order. In this 
way we got along tolerably well, and without any great expense. 

To my satisfaction, I met here Captain John Brown, of the 
schooner Freemason, of Baltimore. This schooner was lying at 
Chagres, and Captain Brown expected to sail for the Havana in about 
a fortnight. I engaged a passage with him for myself and the two 
young gentlemen who came with me from Guayaquil. 

The Freemason was the only American vessel lying at Chagres; 
and we deemed ourselves fortunate in meeting with so good an oppor- 
tunity to return to the United States, by way of the Havana. 

Captain Brown soon introduced me to his consignee, J. B. 
Ferand, Esq., the American consul at this place. I found Mr. Ferand 
to be a polite, obliging, gentlemanly man, and he was to me always 
a kind friend. 

As it was quite healthy at Panama, and very sickly at Chagres, 
I concluded to remain in the former city until the Freemason was 
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ready for sea; and not having any business to do, I had sufficient 
leisure to walk about the town and its vicinity, and view the Key of 
the Isthmus, as Panama is sometimes called. 

The city of Panama lies at the head of a fine broad bay, of the 
same name, sprinkled with islands sheltering the harbor, and beautify- 
ing the surrounding scenery. It lies in lat. 859' N., and long. 
7922 / W.; and like most other towns built by the Spaniards, is 
strongly walled and tolerably well fortified. It belongs to the republic 
of Colombia, and contains about ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. 
The streets are generally regular and many of the houses are 
commodious and well built. Some of the public buildings are large and 
substantial, particularly the cathedral and several convents, and also 
the college. The college of the Jesuits, however, is now but a ruin. 
The environs of the town are pleasant, and the grounds in the 
neighborhood tolerably well cultivated. It was once a great place for 
trade, but had, during the last twenty or thirty years, gradually de- 
clined in its commerce. There was, however, some little trade still 
carried on; and should a canal or a railroad be constructed across the 
Isthmus, Panama will revive again. The natural position of the city is 
excellent, and it will, in my opinion, at some future day, become a 
place of considerable importance. 

The tide rises here to a great height (I do not recollect precisely 
how many feet) at the full and change of the moon, but as near as 
I can remember, some eighteen or twenty feet. Large vessels anchor at 
a considerable distance from the town, and lie afloat at low water; 
the small coasting vessels anchor close in near the walls of the city, 
and consequently lie on the mud at low water. The inner harbor is 
quite dry; the sand and mud flats extend off to a great distance, which 
at low tide give to the harbor an unpleasant aspect; but at the flood, 
the tide rises rapidly; the mud and sand banks are soon covered, 
and the whole scene agreeably changed from dreary banks to a 
living sheet of healthful salt-water. 

It often struck me while strolling about this town, how ad- 
mirably it was situated for a great commercial city; with a wide and 
extensive coast, one may even say, from Cape Horn to Behring's 
Straits with innumerable islands in the vast Pacific Ocean with an 
open and easy navigation to China, over a sea so mild and gentle, 
that it might almost be traversed in an open boat. All these facilities 
are open to this town on the Pacific; and when we add to these its 
capacities of a general commerce on the Atlantic Ocean to Europe, 
the United States, and the West Indies, its location surpasses every 
other on the face of the globe. And now, what is necessary to bring 
about this great result? I answer a just and good government, with a 
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few enterprising capitalists, and five hundred young men from New 
England to give the impetus. Whaling ships merchant ships trad- 
ing to China coasting brigs, schooners, sloops, and steamboats, 
would spring up like mushrooms; and in a few years this place would 
become one of the greatest commercial emporiums in the world. A 
practical, intelligent merchant, acquainted with the commerce of the 
world, will see by a glance at the map, that I have stated nothing re- 
specting it either unreal or extravagant. 

A few days before we left Panama, Captain Brown made an 
arrangement with the municipal government of this place, or perhaps 
with an agent of the republic of Colombia, to take as passengers about 
eighty Spanish prisoners and their colonel, from Chagres to the 
Havana, and also a Colombian officer, by the name of Barientes (I 
think he was a major), to take charge of the business as com- 
missioner. 

These Spanish prisoners, I understood, capitulated at Quito, on 
the conditions that they should leave the country and be sent to the 
Havana in a neutral vessel, at the expense of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The Colombian government agreed to furnish them with pro- 
visions, and pay Captain Brown a certain sum to land them at the Ha- 
vana; I think it was about $1800 or $2000. This money was paid in 
advance at Chagres. 

Captain Brown had now so far accomplished his business, that I 
began to make my arrangements to leave Panama; and for that pur- 
pose, hired a guide and five mules to transport Messrs. B. C. and 
A. D., my two young American friends, myself and our baggage to 
Cruces. For the guide and the five mules, I paid forty-two dollars; 
and thus, after remaining at Panama fourteen days, on the 2d of 
October, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, we left the city for Cruces. 
We travelled slowly along myself and the two young men mounted 
on the riding mules (the other two were loaded with our baggage), the 
guide generally walking, in order to pick the best of the road and take 
care of the mules. He, however, rode occasionally on one of the 
baggage mules. The road for three or four miles after leaving the city 
was tolerably good, or rather the different foot-paths, for I saw nothing 
like a road on the whole route from Panama to Cruces. From Panama 
to the foot of the hills a distance of about five or six miles there is a 
gradual elevation, and nothing to prevent making a good road at a 
small expense. 

We passed over this part of the way rather pleasantly, and just 
before dark took up our abode for the night in a miserable posada, 
where neither a bed nor any thing eatable could be obtained. I got 
liberty to spread my mattress on the floor, my young friends had 
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each a blanket with them, and we all lay down in the same room; and 
though thus badly accommodated, were glad to get shelter for the 
night. 

At daylight, our guide called us to mount the mules and make 
the best of our way. Our bedding was soon rolled up and packed on 
one of the animals; and we resumed our journey over one of the worst 
roads I ever travelled up and down hill, through mud-holes, and 
over stony ground. Sometimes we met with large stones lying in the 
mud and sand, that had been washed out of the earth and not re- 
moved. Over these stones, many of which were the size of a barrel, 
we were obliged to pass. At other times the mules would mire above 
their knees, in passing through a deep slough. After getting through a 
low spot of mud and water, the next turn would bring us to a cut in 
the rocks, just wide enough for a loaded mule to pass. These passes 
are frequently made through the solid rocks; and as they have prob- 
ably been used a century and a half, the mules 9 feet have worn large 
holes, and these are generally filled with water, so that the poor 
animals, whether going through the mud, slough, or rocky pass, have 
a difficult task to perform. 

On the way, we frequently met with men carrying valuable goods 
on their backs, to and from Panama to Cruces. Almost all fragile 
and valuable goods are conveyed across the Isthmus by porters on 
their backs: such as China and glassware, clocks, and other mer- 
chandise. Coarser and heavier goods are transported by mules. During 
the day, we occasionally saw huts and small ranchos along the road- 
side, mostly inhabited by a miserable, sickly-looking set of creatures, 
a mixed breed of the Spaniard, Indian, and Negro. 

There is very little cultivation of the soil. The hills and valleys 
are generally well wooded and watered, but in a wild, savage state; 
and the people that vegetate here, live by raising cattle, pigs and 
poultry, and are extremely filthy and ignorant. The porters that convey 
goods on their backs from Cruces to Panama, are paid, I was told, 
from five to six dollars each way. The labor, however, is extremely 
severe, and none but the most hardy can long endure the fatigue. 

We could scarcely get any thing to eat on the road, and did not 
arrive at Cruces until late in the afternoon, and then very much 
worn down with fatigue. Although the distance from Panama to 
Cruces is only 21 miles, the journey is tedious from the badness of the 
roads. 

Cruces is a small town, consisting of some eighty or a hundred 
little houses, lying on the west bank of the river Chagres, about 50 
miles above its mouth, at the head of navigation. The houses are one 
story high, and generally built of wood with thatched roofs. The 
ground on which the town is situated is pretty level, and about twenty 
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feet above the river. We found here comfortable accommodations, and 
had a good night's rest, after the fatigue of a long day's ride. 

The next morning, the weather being fine, I walked about the 
town. The inhabitants are generally shop-keepers and boatmen, with a 
small proportion of mechanics. As Captain Brown was still in Panama, 
I was in no hurry to push on, being told that this place was more 
healthy and pleasant than Chagres. His clerk, a young Spanish 
gentleman, whose name was Francisco, joined us here, and was a 
friendly, polite young man, and very companionable. During the day 
I hired a boat, or rather a large canoe, and four men to take us down to 
Chagres; we were to furnish our own stores. The canoes on this 
river are very large and long. They are made by hollowing out a solid 
tree of Spanish cedar. Some of them carry over one hundred half 
barrels of flour Whole barrels of flour are rarely brought to Chagres, 
owing to the difficulty of transporting them from Cruces to Panama. 
The canoe I hired for myself, and the three other passengers was of 
middle size, and the price agreed upon to take us down was thirteen 
dollars. After having purchased stores for the passage, we got a good 
dinner and remained at Cruces until near sunset, when we em- 
barked. 

The canoes have hoops of bamboo bent over the after part of the 
craft, which is covered with a water-tight awning, so that the passen- 
gers are sheltered from the sun by day, and the dews and rain by 
night. With our mattresses and blankets spread in the stern sheets, we 
managed to sleep pretty well during the night. The river is not very 
wide, but generally deep and extremely crooked, and runs down very 
rapidly. I should think it from a quarter to half a mile wide. Its banks 
are generally abrupt, and from thirty to fifty feet high. Near the 
river, the wood is frequently cleared off, with now and then a little 
village, or a few small plantations; but receding a mile or two from 
the river, it appears like a vast wild forest, and a suitable habitation 
for wild beasts. In these jungles one would imagine they could remain 
undisturbed by the slothful race of men who inhabit the Isthmus. The 
trees here grow to an enormous size, and vegetation is rank and green 
all the year round. 

Our lazy boatmen knew that we were not in a hurry, and there- 
fore let the canoe drift down the stream pretty much all night, without 
rowing. Early in the morning we stopped at a small village, and 
bought some eggs and milk for breakfast; after remaining here about 
an hour, we pulled slowly down with the current. Soon after mid-day 
we brought up again at a small landing place, purchased a few trifling 
articles, and took our dinner under the shade of a fine large old tree 
on the bank of the river. This was on the 5th of October, and at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon we re-embarked and pulled down for our port 
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of destination. At night-fall it became dark and foggy, and we did not 
reach Chagres until 9 o'clock in the evening. As there was no hotel 
on shore, we went directly to the vessel, and had scarcely got on 
board and taken out our baggage, before it commenced raining, and 
continued to pour in torrents during the whole night. From 10 o'clock 
till midnight we had loud peals of thunder, and vivid lightning. At day- 
light it ceased raining, but there was a dense vapor like fog until about 
nine o'clock in the morning, when the sun shone out, and as there was 
not a breath of wind, it was extremely hot and uncomfortable, and the 
exhalations were so dense and bad that we found it difficult to breathe 
the foul atmosphere. This was on the 6th of October. Chagres is a 
small insignificant village, lying on low wet ground, along the eastern 
bank of the river's mouth, in lat. 9 21' N., long. 80 4' W., of London. 
To the windward, or eastern entrance of the river, there is a point of 
land of moderate height, projecting somewhat into the sea, and form- 
ing a shelter for vessels lying at anchor in the mouth of the river, 
which here widens so as to form a sort of harbor; this, together with 
the bar at the entrance, renders it a safe port from all gales of wind. 
To the leeward, and along the western bank of the river, the land is 
low, and overgrown with rank grass, and high mangrove bushes. 

At 10 o'clock, notwithstanding the sun was shining with intense 
heat, I went on shore to take a look at the village, or town. We soon 
brought up in a "pulperia" or grog-shop, which appeared to be the 
only resort for strangers, there being no hotel or tavern in this miser- 
able place. 

On the eastern point before mentioned, there is a small fort, at 
which, and about the town, there is a military garrison of perhaps 
thirty or forty sickly-looking soldiers. They are mostly mulattoes 
and negroes, badly clothed, and worse fed. The commanding officer 
of this little garrison, and the great man of the place, was a middle- 
sized mulatto, about thirty or thirty-five years old. Captain Brown's 
clerk, Mr. Francisco, told me we had better call on the commandant 
or captain of the garrison; that he no doubt expected all strangers to 
pay their respects to him on their arrival. This I was quite willing to 
do, and by all means to treat the public authorities with all proper 
respect and attention. We therefore forthwith repaired to the house of 
the commandant; we found him comfortably lodged in good quar- 
ters, and we were received with much ceremony. The commandant 
was dressed in full uniform, with two immense epaulettes, and as- 
sumed an air of consequential dignity; he offered us wine, and made a 
great flourish of male and female attendants. This visit of ceremony 
lasted about half an hour, when we took leave, the commandant 
politely bowing us out of his premises. 

The Schooner Freemason was the only American vessel lying in 
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port; there were two or three others, and these small coasting vessels 
which are employed trading up and down the coast. 

Both of the mates and two of the seamen of our vessel were 
ill with the yellow fever, and hardly able to keep the deck; and 
here we were to remain for several days, to wait for our passengers 
and their stores, which were to be furnished by the Colombian govern- 
ment, and also to be brought from Panama. The stores for the eighty 
Spanish prisoners consisted of charque, plantain, and a small portion 
of hard biscuit. The colonel and commissioner were better provided, 
and were to mess with Captain Brown and myself in the cabin. 
Captain B. had agreed to furnish water, and the poor sick mates, who 
were hardly able to crawl about the deck, were endeavoring, with a 
few sailors, to get all the water casks filled up from the river before 
the captain should arrive. 

Previous to leaving Guayaquil, I became acquainted with an 
elderly intelligent Spaniard, who had been for many years at Porto 
Bello and Chagres; he told me by all means to wear woollen stockings 
or socks during the time I remained at Chagres, and to bathe my feet 
two or three times a day with brandy or some other kind of alcohol, 
and by no means expose myself to the night air or noonday sun. I 
strictly followed the old man's advice while I remained here, and 
have to thank him, with God's blessing, that I escaped taking the 
fever. I enjoyed excellent health during my stay at Chagres, which 
is, perhaps, the most sickly place on the face of the globe. 

During the day, I observed the clouds were driven by the N. E. 
trade-winds, and were collecting and hanging above and about the 
hills and mountains in the neighborhood, and I may also add all along 
the northern coast of the Isthmus; towards night they lay in immense 
masses, and appeared, as it were, to rest on the tops of the lofty forest 
trees, which crown these high hills and mountains. Soon after sunset 
we began to see the lightning, and hear the thunder above the moun- 
tains, and it was kept up with increasing fury until about 9 or 10 
o'clock in the evening, when the rains began to fall in perfect sheets of 
water. 

I have witnessed copious showers in other countries, but nothing 
to compare with the torrents that fell here during the night; I have also 
seen it lighten and heard it thunder in other parts of the world, but 
never saw or heard anything to equal what I nightly witnessed in 
this place. Peal after peal rends the air, and, to a stranger, throws an 
appalling gloom over this doomed portion of the earth. In the morning 
about ten o'clock the sun broke out as on the previous day, and I found 
it difficult and dangerous to go on shore without an umbrella to protect 
me from the rays of the burning sun. 

As the history of one day is exactly that of another, I deem it un- 
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necessary to say much more on the monotonous life I led. With respect 
to the weather, it continued about the same during my stay, a bright 
burning sun during the day, with torrents of rain during the night, 
accompanied with vivid lightning and thunder. 

Although it is very easy to descend the river Chagres in a large 
canoe, well protected from the sun by day, and the dews and rain 
by night, it is not so easy to ascend it against a very rapid current 
running from three to six miles an hour, according to the high or low 
stage of the water. Loaded canoes are often a week getting from 
Chagres to Cruces; the men are obliged to track up the stream, and 
with boat-hooks haul up along shore by the trees and bushes. 

To convey passengers, the light canoes are taken, and they 
generally make the passage in two days. If asked whether there is 
sufficient water in the river for a steamboat, I would answer that I 
believe there is, and no obstruction but want of sufficient employment 
to support the expense of a boat. At this time there were very few 
passengers crossing the Isthmus, and too little trade to give any 
encouragement to establishing a steamboat on the river. 

On the 8th of October Captain Brown arrived, with the Spanish 
colonel and the commissioner, Major Banentes, with all the sea-stores, 
both for the Spanish soldiers and the officers, and now all was hurry 
and bustle getting ready for sea. The next day, Oct 9th, I called with 
Captain Brown to pay our respects to the mulatto commandant, and 
to take a memorandum of this man in authority to purchase whatever 
he should please to order from Baltimore. Captain B. had already 
made two or three voyages from Baltimore to this place; and as he ex- 
pected to return there again in a few months, he of course had a great 
many little commissions to execute for the 61ite of Panama and 
Chagres. On our arrival at the quarters of the commandant, we found 
him decked off in a new suit of gaudy uniform, and here I witnessed 
a ludicrous farce between Captain Brown and the mulatto major. The 
latter was a vain and conceited coxcomb, evidently bent on showing 
off and playing the great man. Captain Brown was a plain, blunt 
Scotchman, and understood not a word of Spanish, but was endowed 
with a good understanding, and was by nature kind and benevolent. 
Independent of these qualities, it was his interest to keep smooth 
weather, and be upon good terms with the major; he therefore 
waited with patience to receive the orders of the gallant commandant. 
I lament that I possess not the graphic powers of Dr. Smollett to 
describe the ludicrous. 

Captain Brown's secretary, Mr. F., was seated at a table with pen, 
ink and paper, to note down the orders of the mulatto gentleman, who, 
to show his learning, endeavored to give his directions in phrases of 
bad French, interlarded with a few words of English. He would now 
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and then walk about the room for a few moments, and admire himself, 
from head to foot, in a large mirror suspended at the head of the room. 
Mr. F. modestly requested him to give his orders in the Castilian 
language; but this plain dealing did not suit the taste of the major, who 
reproved him for his presumption, and then would reverse the order 
and direct him to commence anew, and strictly follow the orders given 
in his own way. The animated gesticulations and pomposity of the 
yellow major, and the unmoved indifference of the captain, formed so 
striking a contrast, that it was with the greatest difficulty I could 
command my risible faculties. This farce lasted about an hour, when 
we took our leave of "senor commandant," and left him to admire 
himself without interruption. 

I can only imagine one reason why the Colombian government 
should place such a vain fool in the command of so important a post, 
and that is, that the place is so unhealthy that no white man could 
live there. 

Oct. llth. At 9 o'clock in the morning we weighed anchor, and 
with the boat ahead to tow, and a light air off the land, sailed out of 
the harbor bound to the Havana. After getting a mile or two from the 
river's mouth, it became quite calm. There we lay exposed to the hot 
sun for two hours, waiting for the sea breeze, to beat up to windward 
far enough to stand to the northward, and thus clear the land to the 
westward, and make good our course out of the bay. 

The schooner Freemason was a good vessel, of about 100 tons 
burthen, and a pretty fair sailer. In the cabin were the captain, the 
Spanish colonel, Major Barientes, and myself. In the steerage were 
the two sick mates, and the two young men that came with me from 
Guayaquil. The main-hold was left for the Spanish soldiers. Two of 
the crew in the forecastle were ill with the yellow fever, and the mates 
unfit for duty, and, notwithstanding all these evils, we were delighted 
to leave Chagres ior the broad ocean, and once more to breathe the 
pure sea air, and thus fly from pestilence and death. 

At 1 1 o'clock, after lying becalmed two hours, a breeze sprung 
up from the E. N. E., when we commenced beating up to windward; 
and just at sunset, after having made fifteen or twenty miles up along 
shore, we steered to the N. N. E. all night with a stiff trade-wind from 
the east, and the next day, Oct. 1 1th, at 4 p.m., made the island of St. 
Andrew. This island lies off the Mosquito shore, in lat. 12 30' N., 
long. 81 W. After passing this island we kept the trade-wind, and as 
it was light, we made but little progress during the night. At 6 a.m., 
soon after daylight, we made the island of Providence. This island 
is of a moderate height, and lies in lat. 1327' N., long. 8039' W. of 
London; distant about sixty miles to the northward of St. Andrew. 
We ran within a mile or two of Providence, namely, to the westward, 
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or in seamen's phrase, under the lee of the island. Thus we con- 
tinued on our course to the northward, and passed to the windward of 
the numerous small islands, reefs, and shoals, lying off the coast of the 
Mosquito shore. 

Just at night on this day, Oct. 1 3th (sea account) , Captain Brown 
was taken very ill, and unable to come on deck; the second mate 
sick below, and the chief mate, poor fellow, so reduced from the effect 
of the fever contracted in Chagres that he was with difficulty able to 
keep the deck during the day. We were now in a dangerous and very 
difficult situation, surrounded with reefs and shoals, and no one to 
take the command of the vessel. The old Spanish colonel and Major 
Barientes saw our situation, and begged me for God's sake to take the 
command of the schooner. I was placed in a very delicate position; 
but under all the circumstances of the case, consented to do so. I 
mustered all the men in the forecastle, well enough to keep watch, and 
they numbered two. With these, and my two New- York friends, and 
the cook, I took command of the schooner; and as the weather was 
dark and squally, I kept the deck all night, beating about in the pas- 
sage until daylight, when we again got a strong trade-wind from 
E. N. E., and fine, clear, pleasant weather. We were now clear of all 
the reefs and shoals, and made a fair wind for Cape Antonio, on the 
west end of Cuba. At 10 o'clock in the morning, Captain Brown was 
better, and able to come on deck and resume the command of the 
schooner. 

The Spanish colonel was a gentlemanly man of about sixty. He 
had been in the armies in South America seven or eight years, and in 
many severe engagements, and always fought with honor to himself 
and to his country, but was beaten at last at the battle of Quito, where 
he and many of his countrymen laid down their arms and capitulated 
to be sent out of the country. He was indeed a war-worn soldier, 
and I fear had been poorly remunerated for his hard and severe 
sufferings. He was a kind, amiable man, with very modest and un- 
assuming manners, and won the respect and esteem of all those about 
him. 

Major Barientes, the commissioner, was a fine, healthy looking 
young man, about thirty or thirty-five years of age; he had been sev- 
eral years in the Colombian service, and I have no doubt was a 
gallant fellow, and was now on his way to a colony of Spain, to deliver 
the colonel and the Spanish soldiers up to the government of Cuba, 
and claim from it the money and the fulfilment of the capitulation 
made at the battle of Quito. 

I was often amused with the conversation of these two gentlemen 
on the subject of the different battles fought in South America between 
their respective countrymen, each, of course, endeavoring to make his 
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own countrymen superior and victorious. Generally, their conversa- 
tions and recitals were carried on in a good spirit; sometimes, however, 
they would wax a little warm in these little disputes. I good-naturedly 
reminded them that here we were all friends together, and had no 
fighting to do; this always brought them to a just sense of their relative 
situations, when their arguments would take a gentle tone, and end in 
mutual good wishes that the war between Spain and her colonies 
might soon terminate. I found them both well-bred and agreeable 
fellow-passengers. 

The mates and seamen were now convalescent, and every thing 
went on smoothly, and in a few days we made Cape St. Antonio, 
and proceeded on our course without any incident worth remarking, 
until off Mariel, the day before we arrived at Havana. Here we fell in 
with a Spanish sloop of war, ship-rigged, and mounting eighteen guns. 
She ranged up near us, and seeing so many men on our decks, either 
took us for a privateer or a pirate. Her guns were pointed, and every 
thing ready to give us a broadside, although so near that she could, no 
doubt, see we had no guns. Our captain expected every moment to 
receive her fire. We were lying to when she hailed and ordered us to 
send our boat on board instantly, or she would sink us. We had but 
one boat, and it was dried up with the sun, so that the moment it 
touched the water it leaked like a sieve. Still the order was imperative 
and must be obeyed. Captain B. requested the colonel and myself to 
go on board, and show him the schooner's papers. We got into the boat, 
and, with constant bailing, made out to get on board of the ship, 
though not in a very good condition, being wet up to our knees. We 
showed our papers to the captain, who was a very young man, and, 
after a little delay, we were requested to take seats on the quarter- 
deck. 

The colonel explained the substance of the capitulation, his mis- 
fortunes, &c. &c. The captain appeared rather to upbraid than 
sympathize with the good colonel, who was old enough to be his 
father. I felt vexed with the upstart. Our visit was of short duration. 
The captain of the ship neither invited the veteran to take a glass of 
wine, nor any other refreshment, nor was he at all polite. I sincerely 
regret I do not recollect the name of this worthy old warrior, who bore 
such treatment with so much patience. 

While in the boat, I observed to the colonel that his countryman, 
the captain of the ship, did not treat him with the consideration and 
courtesy due to his rank and misfortunes. He mildly replied that he 
was a very young man, and was probably promoted by family interest, 
and had little sympathy for the unfortunate. 

The ship soon made sail, and we steered on our course, and the 
next day, Oct. 28th, came to anchor at Havana, eighteen days from 
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Chagres. The health-boat soon came along-side, and we were al- 
lowed to go on shore. 

Major Barientes went on shore in full Colombian uniform, and, 
I was told, was well received by the governor, but whether he ever 
recovered the money due to his government, I have never been able to 
learn. I took a kind farewell of these two worthy gentlemen, and we 
never again met. 

I was very anxious to get home, and as there was no vessel to sail 
soon for New- York, engaged a passage to Philadelphia, on board the 
hermaphrodite brig James Coulter, to sail the next day. I advanced a 
small sum of money to my young proteges, taking their orders on 
their friends in New York for the money I had already paid for their 
passages and other expenses, and left them under the protection of the 
American Consul at this place. 

The next day we got under way, and sailed out of the harbor, 
bound for Philadelphia. I regret I do not recollect the name of the 
young man who commanded the /. C., he was an active, capable 
ship-master, and a worthy man. I had the good fortune to meet on 
board the James Coulter, an old friend, Captain Frazer, of Baltimore, 
and as we were the only passengers on board, we were very happy to 
meet each other, and renew our former acquaintance. We had formerly 
met in Europe, and now, after many years separation, it was delight- 
ful to make a passage together. I do not recollect any thing remarkable 
during our passage home. Every thing went on in perfect good 
order, and we had a very pleasant passage of only fifteen days to the 
city of Philadelphia. 

I think I paid $50 for my passage, and was well satisfied with 
both the vessel and the captain. We landed in the afternoon of the 
14th of November, 1822, and the next day I took the steamboat 
for New- York, and arrived in that city at noon, the next day follow- 
ing, after an absence of just twelve months. 

I had not received a syllable from home during my long and 
tedious absence, and was extremely anxious to hear from my family 
and friends, and therefore with precipitation I hurried to the counting- 
office of my friend. I met my friend B., and not a word was spoken, 
but I saw in his face that I was doomed to be a miserable man, and 
that I was bereft of the dearest object for me that earth contained. 
I conjured him to speak out and let me know the worst. I told him I 
was a man, and could bear grief. He then told me that my wife died 
in Brooklyn, on the 3d of October, and was interred on the 5th, and 
that she had left me a fine little daughter, about seven months old. 
I forthwith proceeded to my melancholy abode, and although I 
was stricken and cut to the soul, and bereft of her my soul held the 
dearest of earth's treasures, still, what could I say, but repeat the 
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words of a man more afflicted than myself, "The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, and for ever blessed be his holy name." 

A few weeks after my return home, my worthy friend Richard 
M. Lawrence, Esq., who at this period was President of the Union 
Marine Insurance Company in New- York, called at my house, and 
generously offered me a situation as inspector of ships in that com- 
pany. The situation had lately been vacated, and was now offered to 
me with a very handsome salary. I, however, declined the kind offer 
of my excellent friend, with many thanks; not wishing at this time 
to remain long on shore. 

Had my wife been spared me, I should have thankfully accepted 
the offer, but being bereft and disappointed in my anticipations in 
life, I was again cast adrift and almost alone in this world of change 
and disappointment. 
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OF all the race of New England captain-writers, Joshua Slocum is 
the most legendary He was born February 20, 1844, in Annapolis 
County, Nova Scotia, within sight aiia~55uncr o~f fHe Bay of Fuiidy. 
"From' the "start he heard the roll of tidal waters and smelled the salt 
smell of the ocean. His English forebears, who spelled the name 
Slocombe, had gone to Massachusetts in the seventeenth century, 
but after the War of Independence, along with other colonists who^ 
had taken the British side, they were exiled to Canada. So though 
of American origin, Slocum was in fact a naturalized Yankee. 

He was the, fifth ofjdeveh children born to John Slocombe and 
his wife, Sarah Jane Sothern. Ancestors on both sides had gone to sea*. 
John Slocombe, however, farmed, though not successfully. When 
Josh was ten, he had to leave school to help his father in a new enter- 
prise, making fishermen's leather boots. Josh disliked the work in- 
tensely. He already knew what he wanted. "As for myself, the 
wonderful sea charmed me from the first," he wrote long afterward. 
At fourteen, he attempted to escape by shipping as cook on a fishing 
schooner, but could not make the grade. Two years later, however, in 
1860 when his mother died, young Slocum left home for good and 
thereafter was wholly committed to the sea. 

At first he sailed on British ships. In his spare time he studied 
He had an inborn desire for reading and learning, but he also knew 
how to use his fists. Atjage eighteen he won promotion to *p* Then 
in San Francisco in 1869 he was offered charge of a coastal vessel. 
At age twenty-five he became Captain Slocum and a United States 
citizen. 

He next commanded a larger ship and so moved upward. Inj&fe 
bark Washington he sailed a cargo from San Francisco to Sydney, 
Australia, and there, in January, 1871, he married. It must have been 
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a sea captain's typical romance first sight, courtship and marriage all 
pressed into a space of three or four weeks while the vessel was un- 
loaded and loaded again. In any case, it turned out to be the meeting 
of a man and a woman supremely right for each other. 

Virginia Albertina Walker, though raised in Australia, had been 
born in New York. When she married Slocum, she was twenty-one. 
She claimed a dash of American Indian blood. Regal in bearing but 
light-hearted too, she rode well and could shoot straight. Only a rarely 
courageous wife accompanied her husband on more than one long 
sailing voyage, but Virginia Slocum for the rest of her life sailed 
wherever her husband went. 

The honeymoon trip was a voyage from Australia to Alaska, 
from deep hi the South Pacific to far toward the North, accompanied 
by a rough crew of salmon fishermen. Fishing proved excellent, but 
one night in a gale the Washington drove on a shoal and stuck. 
Slocum promptly built a whaleboat and boated the catch to the holds 
of a couple of empty sealers not far away. A revenue cutter rescued 
the bride, and eventually cargo and crew were also landed in San 
Francisco. 

Despite the accident, the owners of the Washington offered 
Slocum another command, this time the barkentine Constitution, a 
San Francisco-to-Honolulu packet. On board, in 1 872, his wife gave 
birth to their first child, Victor. The following year brought a change 
of home and a second son, named for the ship he was born on, 
B. Aymar. A daughter was born in 1875 as the ship lay in Philippine 
waters. 

In the Philippines Slocum took time out to work at his second 
profession. "Next in attractiveness, after seafaring, came ship-build^ 
ing" is how he put it. By a jungle village on Subic Bay, he set up a 
primitive ^shipyard and within a year built a steamship hull. Payment 
however was not forthcoming. Instead he received a forty-five-ton 
schooner, Pato, the name being the Spanish word for duck, he ex- 
plained. Thus he became owner as well as master. In the little Pato, 
with his wife and children, he crossed the South China Sea to Hong 
Kong. From there he sailed for Japan, thence to the peninsula of 
Kamchatka. On the Okhotsk Seajjrounds he procured a full load of 
cod, salted it down and carried it to Portland, Oregon Somewhere 
along that route of thousands of ocean miles, Virginia Slocum bore 
twins, but they died in infancy. 

With profits from the voyage Slocum next bought a larger vessel, 
(he ship Amethyst, and on board jn Hong Kong harbor, March 3, 
188JU another son was born. The proud and pilffotic parents, far 
from Borne, named him James Garfield Slocum. Shortly thereafter, 
in Hong Kong, Slocum changed ships again. This time he moved his 
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family into the captain's quarters of a splendid eighteen-hundred-ton, 
"Kill-rigged ship, Northern Light; and.ia.tbat ship. captam_ ad_f_aouly 
JSJJJlft triTT m r haT rt I^ZI? tQ N$w York. They arrived in June, 1882. 
With Virginia by his side, Slocum had now survived many dangers and 
gambles. Profitably engaged in the Pacific trade, part-owner as well as 
master of the magnificent Northern Light, he stood at the zenith of a 
merchant captain's career. And he was not jet JEfidy- 

Five years later Slocum stood on a sandbar in an obscure harbor 
on the coast of Brazil surveying the wreck of the last merchant vessel 
he would ever command, not the Northern Light, which after a com- 
plexity of troubles and sorrows had been sold and converted into a 
coal barge, but the Aquidneck, the elegant bark in which he had 
invested the last of a foundering fortune. And the wife beside him 
was not the beloved Virginia. She had died on the Aquidneck 's first 
voyage and, not yet thirty-five, been buried in Buenos Aires. The 
wife now beside him was Hettie, a cousin eighteen years younger than 
himself He had married her, apparently from loneliness, Washington's 
Birthday, 1 886. Six days later they had sailed. Thus Slocum's narrative 
of the Aquidneck concerned a wedding trip, as well as a matter of 
business. James Garfield, five, was taken along; Victor, fourteen, 
sailed as mate. Perhaps the only thing further which need be noted 
is this: the "very dear friend" who stood by Slocum on deck 
(Chapter VIII) was his first wife. In Chapter XIV she is the 
"friend" the Southern Cross watches over. 

Wrecked out of the Aquidneck, Slocum lost not only his ship 
but his fortune and bis profession. The bark had been uninsured when 
she took the ground. Despite the interest aroused by his fifty-five- 
hundred-mile passage home in the thirty-five-foot Liberdade, he 
could not obtain acommand. For one thing, sail was fast disappearing; 
there were more sailing masters than ships to go round* For another, 
having just lost his vessel, Slocum stood a poor chance of being en- 
trusted. Many a sailing ship master was quitting the sea; others were 
going over to steam. Slocum, however, resolved to do neither. He had 
been a shipmaster twenty years and was determined to continue in 
his own way. 

At the nadir now, and finding no suitable employment, Slocum 
turned author. In 1889 he wrote his first book and called it Voyage of 
the Liberdade. He might have called it "The Voyage of the Aquid- 
neck," for the round trip between New York and Brazil had required 
both vessels. In fact when, years later, he sold the narrative to 
the magazine Outing, it appeared in the April, 1903, issue entitled 
"The Voyage of the Aquidneck and Its Varied Adventures in South 
American Waters." However in 1890, with neither publisher nor 
money, he still managed to have the book printed. Despite at least one 
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favorable review and his personal effort to sell it, the book went 
unread. 

Thereafter Slocum lingered several years at loose ends. He 
blamed quarantine officers for the loss of the Aquidneck and asked 
the government of Brazil for damages. Beginning with President 
Grover Cleveland, he pressed his claim through various United States 
officials. Then in the winter of 1892,. oaiheJBqston waterfront, he rgyg 
onto ail Old friend and retired whaling captain who* presented to him, 
tertf joKng, a derelict oyster sloop named Spray lying high and dry in 
frpasture at Fairfiaven. Having nothing better to do, the ex-merchant 
captain ^gnTtcTwork and with his own hands completely rebuilt 
the hulk. The next year the State Department finally wrote it could do 
ndflSng further about his claim now six years old on Brazil. Al- 
most at the very same moment he made a trip to that country, not as a 
merchant captain but as "navigator in command" of the Ericsson 
gunboatT3S7roy!?r, an untried and unseaworthy craft which Brazilian 
^QYfiia^ent^a^ents had purchased to help put down a rebellion. It 
proved a hazardous, grotesque and futile effort. Slocum received no 
part of the promised pay. Instead he found a subject for a second 
book, Voyage of the Destroyer from New York to Brazil* Less than 
two years later, April 24, 1895, he shoved off from Boston 2 alone^in 
the Spray, bound round the world. He was then fifty-one years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, and he weighed one hundred and forty-six 
pounds. A reporter on the scene described him as "spry as a kitten 
and nimble as a monkey." 

When on June 27, 1898, Slocum brought the thirty-seven-foot 
Spray into harbor at Newport, KhodeTsland, he had completed a feat 
of seamanship never before accomplished. For the first time, one man 
alone had circled the earth. In the sixty-odd years since that solo 
circumnavigation, Slocum's account of it, Sailing Alone Around the. 
World ^ has established itself among the classics of western civilization. 

Sailing Alone Around the World was published in 1900. There- 
after the years that remained to Slocum were, by and large, anti- 
climactic. With royalties from the book and receipts from lecturing, 
a talent he brought to light on his way around, he bought, in 1902* 
what he thought he wanted and certainly what his second wife 
wanted a home. In West Tisbury, a village on the island of 
Martha's Vineyard, he tried to farm and live a domestic life, but his 
heart was not in it. After only a couple of seasons, he found himself 
once more on the Spray, which he had always kept close by. In the 
Sloop he made-three long singlehanded voyages south to winter in the 
West IncGes. Wnen spring returned* Be would spread his gray wings 
and sail north. 
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Came the autumn of 1909 and Slocum was sixty-five. Once again, 
he set sail alone in the Spray, bound out onanotherj^eat scheme 
^aS^vdcy.T^'pTanr wad 10 sail to S6uUi America, up the Orinoco 
River to the headwaterLof ihe~A15azons, tfierTdown that tremendous 
course tojthe ooasu^and sp.Qja home. But he seems not to have made 
his first port of call. Joshua Slocum and Spray went missing. No trace 
of jg it her y r turned up, and some jeats. later the courts declared 
that as of the date he took Ids final departure, November 14, 1909, 
he was dead. " 



In addition to Slocum's three books the chief sources of informa- 
tion are two biographies, Capt. Joshua Slocum by Victor Slocum, 
New York, Sheridan House, 1950; The Search for Captain Slocum 
by Walter Teller, New York, Scnbner's, 1956; and the one-volume 
edition of works and letters, The Voyages of Joshua Slocum, New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1958. 



GREETING 



LITERARY CRAFT OF MINE, IN ITS NATIVE 
model and rig, goes out laden with the facts of the strange 
happenings on a home afloat. Her constructor, a sailor for many 
years, could have put a whole cargo of salt, so to speak, in the little 
packet; but would not so wantonly intrude on this domain of long- 
shore navigators. Could the author and constructor but box-haul, 
club-haul, tops'1-haul and catharpin like the briny sailors of the 
strand, ah me! and hope to be forgiven! 

Meteorological data of the voyage is used only for small 
stowage in the general cargo, statistics being left entirely to the works 
of scientists, where they more properly belong. Your author would 
not abuse fickle weather by the hour, or berate the Gulf Stream, if it 
should for a moment go astray, knowing, as all do, that it is the law 
of all things on earth to err. Believing, nevertheless, that a great 
Power will regulate all under one law, and make all happy, he would 
fain sail always free with the wind. For whither wafted are joys and 
sorrows! 

Be the current against us, what matters it? Be it in our favor, we 
are carried hence, to what place or for what purpose? Our plan of the 
whole voyage is so insignificant that it matters little, maybe, whither 
we go, for the "grace of a day" is the same! Is it not a recognition of 
this which makes the old sailor happy, though in the storm; and hope- 
ful even on a plank out in mid-ocean? Surely it is this! for the 
spiritual beauty of the sea, absorbing man's soul, permits of no infidels 
on its boundless expanse. THE AUTHOR 



TO get underweigh, it was on the 28th of February, 1886, that the 
bark Aquidneck, laden with case-oil, sailed from New York for 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, the strip of land bounding the 
River Platte on the east, and called by the natives "Banda Oriental." 
The Aquidneck was a trim and tidy craft of 326 tons' register, hailing 
from Baltimore, the port noted for clippers, and being herself high 
famed above them all for swift sailing, she had won admiration on 
many seas. 

361 
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Her crew mustered ten, all told; twelve had been the comple- 
ment, when freights were good. There were, beside the crew with 
regular stations, a little lad, aged about six years, and his mamma, 
(age immaterial), privileged above the rest, having "all nights in" 
that is, not having to stand watch. The mate, Victor, who is to see 
many adventures before reaching New York again, was born and 
bred on shipboard. He was in perfect health, and as strong as a wind- 
lass. When he first saw the light and began to give orders, he was at 
San Francisco on the packet Constitution, the vessel lost in the 
tempest at Samoa, just before the great naval disaster at the same 
place in this year of 1889. 1 Garfield, the little lad above mentioned, 
Victor's brother, in this family ship, was born in Hong Kong harbor, 
in the old bark Amethyst, a bona-fide American citizen, though first 
seeing the light in a foreign port, the stars and stripes standing sponsors 
for his nationality. This bark had braved the wind and waves for 
fifty-eight years, but had not, up to that date, so far as I know, ex- 
perienced so lively a breeze as the one which sprung up about her old 
timbers on that eventful 3d of March, 1 881 

Our foremast hands on the Aquidneck, six in number, were from 
as many nations, strangers to me and strangers to each other; but the 
cook, a negro, was a native American to the manner born. To have 
even so many Americans in one ship was considered exceptional. 

Much or little as matters this family history and description of 
the crew: the day of our sailing was bitter-cold and stormy, boding no 
good for the coming voyage, which was to be, indeed, the most 
eventful of my life of more than five-and-thirty years at sea Studying 
the morning weather report, before sailing, we saw predicted a gale 
from the nor'west, and one also approaching from the sou'west at the 
same time. "The prospect," said the New York Tribune, "is not en- 
couraging." We were anxious, however, to commence the voyage, 
having a crew on board, and, being all ready, we boldly sailed, some- 
what against our better judgment. The nor'wester blowing, at the 
time, at the rate of forty miles an hour, increased to eighty or ninety 
miles by March 2d. This hurricane continued through March 3d, 
and gave us serious concern for the ship and all on board. 

At New York, on those days, the wind howled from the north, 
with the "storm centre somewhere on the Atlantic," so said the wise 
seamen of the weather bureau, to whom, by the way, the real old salt 
is indebted, at the present day, for information of approaching storms, 
sometimes days ahead. The prognostication was correct, as we can 
testify, for out on the Atlantic our bark could carry only a mere rag 
of a foresail, somewhat larger than a table-cloth, and with this storm- 
sail she went flying before the tempest, all those dark days, with a 

1 Victor was born on board in 1872. W. T. 
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large "bone in her mouth," 2 making great headway, even under the 
small sail. Mountains of seas swept clean over the bark in their mad 
race, filling her decks full to the top of the bulwarks, and shaking 
things generally. 

Our men were lashed, each one to his station; and all spare spars 
not doubly lashed were washed away, along with other movables that 
were broken and torn from their fastenings by the wild storm. 

The cook's galley came in for its share of the damage, the cook 
himself barely escaping serious injury from a sea that went thundering 
across the decks, taking with it doors, windows, galley stove, pots, 
kettles and all, together with the culinary artist; landing the whole 
wreck in the leescuppers, but, most fortunately, with the professor on 
top. A misfortune like this is always felt. It dampens one's feelings, 
so to speak. It means cold hash for a time to come, if not even worse 
fare. 

The day following our misfortune, however, was not so bad. In 
fact, the tremendous seas boarding the bark latterly were indications 
of the good change coming, for it meant that her speed had slackened 
through a lull of the gale, allowing the seas to reach her too full and 
heavy. 

More sail was at once crowded on, and still more was set at 
every stage of the abatement of the gale, for the craft should not be 
lazy when big seas race after her. And so, on we flew, like a scud, 
sheeting home sail after sail, as required, till the Sth of March, when 
all of her white wings were spread, and she fairly "walked the waters 
like a thing of life." There was now wind enough for several days, but 
not too much, and our swift-sailing craft laughed at the seas trying to 
catch her. 

Cheerily on we sailed for days and days, pressed by the favoring 
gale, meeting the sun each day one hour's span earlier, making daily 
four degrees of longitude. It was the time, on these bright days, to fore- 
arm with dry clothing against future stormy weather. Boxes and bags 
were brought on deck, and drying and patching went on by wholesale 
in the watch below, while the watch on deck bestirred themselves 
putting the ship in order. "Chips," the carpenter, mended the galley; 
the cook's broken shins were plastered up; and in a few days all was 
well again. And the sailors moving cheerfully about once more in 
their patched garments of varied hues, reminded me of the spotted 
cape pigeons, pecking for a living, the pigeons, I imagined, having 
the best life of the two. A panican of hot coffee or tea by sailors 
called "water bewitched," a "sea-biscuit" and "bit of salt-horse," 
had regaled the crew and restored their voices. Then "Reuben 

2 The white foam at the bows produced by fast sailing is, by sailors, called, 
M a bone in her mouth." 
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Ranzo" was heard on the breeze, and the main tack was boarded 
to the tune of "Johnny Boker." Other wondrous songs through the 
night-watch could be heard in keeping with the happy time. Then 
what they would do and what they wouldn't do in the next port was 
talked of, when song and yarn ran out. 

Hold fast, shipmate, hold fast and belay! or the crimps of Monte- 
video will wear the new jacket you promise yourself, while you will be 
off Cape Horn, singing "Haul out to leeward," with a wet stocking 
on your neck, and with the same old "lamby" on, that long since was 
"lamby" only in name, the woolly part having given way to a cloth 
worn much in "Far Cathay;" in short, you will dress in dungaree, the 
same as now, while the crimps and landsharks divide your scanty 
earnings, unless you "take in the slack" of your feelings, and "make 
all fast and steady all." 

Ten days out, and we were in the northeast "trades" porpoises 
were playing under the bows as only porpoises can play; dolphins were 
racing alongside, and flying-fish were all about. This was, indeed, a 
happy change, and like being transported to another world. Our 
hardships were now all forgotten, for "the sea washes off all the woes 
of men." 

One week more of pleasant sailing, all going orderly on board, 
and Cape Verde Islands came in sight. A grand and glorious sight 
they were! All hail, terra firma* It is good to look at you once again! 
By noon the islands were abeam, and the fresh trade-wind in the 
evening bore us out of sight before dark. 

Most delightful sailing is this large, swinging motion of our bark 
over the waves, with the gale abaft the beam, driving her forward till 
she fairly skips from billow to billow, as if trying to rival her com- 
panions, the very flying-fish. When thwarted by a sea, at such times, 
she strikes it with her handsome bows, sending into the sunlight count- 
less thousand sprays, that shine like a nimbus of glory. The tread on 
her deck-plank is lighter then, and the little world afloat is gladsome 
fore and aft. 

Cape Frio (cold cape) was the next landfall. Upon reaching 
that point, we had crossed the Atlantic twice. The course toward Cape 
Verde Islands had been taken to avail ourselves of a leading wind 
through the southeast trades, the course from the islands to Frio being 
southwesterly. This latter stretch was spanned on an easy bow-line; 
with nothing eventful to record. Thence our course was through 
variable winds to the River Platte, where a "pampe/ro" was ex- 
perienced that blew "great guns," and whistled a hornpipe through 
the rigging. 

These pampeiros (wind from the pampas), usually blow with 
great fury, but give ample warning of their approach: the first sign 
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being a spell of unsurpassed fine weather, with small, fleecy clouds 
floating so gently in the sky that one scarcely perceives their move- 
ments, yet they do move, like an immense herd of sheep grazing un- 
disturbed on the great azure field. All this we witnessed, and took 
into account. Then gradually, and without any apparent cause, the 
clouds began to huddle together in large groups; a sign had been given 
which the elements recognized. Next came a flash of fire from behind 
the accumulating masses, then a distant rumbling noise. It was a note 
of warning, and one that no vessel should let pass unheeded. "Clew 
up, and furl!" was the order. To hand all sail when these fierce visitors 
are out on a frolic over the seas, and entertain them under bare poles, 
is the safest plan, unless, indeed, the best storm sails are bent; even 
then it is safest to goose-wing the tops'ls before the gale comes on. Not 
till the fury of the blast is spent does the ship require sail, for it is not 
till then that the sea begins to rise, necessitating sail to steady her. 

The first onslaught of the storm, levelling all before it, and 
sending the would-be waves flying across in sheets sailor sheets, so to 
speak lends a wild and fearful aspect; but there is no dread of a 
lee-shore in the sailor's heart at these times, for the gale is off from 
the land, as indicated by the name it bears. 

After the gale was a calm; following which came desirable winds, 
that carried us at last to the port we sought Montevideo; where we 
cast anchor on the 5th of May, and made preparations, after the 
customs' visit, for discharging the cargo, which was finally taken into 
lighters from alongside to the piers, and thence to the warehouses, 
where ends the ship's responsibility to the owner of the goods. But 
not till then ceases the ship's liabilities, or the captain's care of the 
merchandise placed in his trust. Clearly the captain has cares on 
sea and on land. 



II 

MONTEVIDEO, sister city to Buenos Ayres, is the fairer of the two 
to look upon, from the sea, having a loftier situation, and, like Buenos 
Ayres, boasts of many fine mansions, comely women, liberal schools, 
and a cemetery of great splendor. 

It is at Montevideo that the "beggar a-horse-back" becomes a 
verity (horses are cheap); galloping up to you the whining beggar 
will implore you, saying: "For the love of Christ, friend, give me a 
coin to buy bread with." 

From "the Mont." we went to Antonina, in Brazil, for a cargo of 
mate, a sort of tea, which, prepared as a drink, is wholesome and 
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refreshing. It is partaken of by the natives in a highly sociable manner, 
through a tube which is thrust into the steaming beverage in a silver 
urn or a calabash, whichever may happen to be at hand when 
"draughty neebors neebors meet; 99 then all sip and sip in bliss, from 
the same tube, which is passed from mouth to mouth. No matter how 
many mouths there may be, the bombelia, as it is called, must reach 
them all. It may have to be replenished to make the drink go around, 
and several times, too, when the company is large. This is done with 
but little loss of time. By thrusting into the urn or gourd a spoonful of 
the herb, and two spoonfuls of sugar to a pint of water, which is 
poured, boiling, over it, the drink is made. But to give it some fancied 
extra flavor, a live coal (carbo vegetable) is plunged into the potion 
to the bottom. Then it is again passed around, beginning where it left 
off. Happy is he, if a stranger, who gets the first sip at the tube, but 
the initiated have no prejudices. While in that country I frequently 
joined in the social rounds at mate, and finally rejoiced in a bombelia 
of my own. 

The people at Antonina (in fact all the people we saw in Brazil), 
were kind, extremely hospitable, and polite; living in thrift generally, 
their wants were but few beyond their resources The mountain 
scenery, viewed from the harbor of Antonina, is something to gloat 
over; I have seen no place in the world more truly grand and pleasing 
The climate, too, is perfect and healthy. The only doctor of the place, 
when we were there, wore a coat out at the elbows, for lack of patron- 
age. A desirable port is Antonina. 

We had musical entertainments on board, at this place. To see 
the display of beautiful white teeth by these Brazilian sweet singers 
was good to the soul of a sea-tossed mariner. One nymph sang for the 
writer's benefit a song at which they all laughed very much. Being in 
native dialect, I did not understand it, but of course laughed with the 
rest, at which they were convulsed; from this, I supposed it to be at 
my expense. I enjoyed that, too, as much, or more, than I would have 
relished areytos in my favor. 

With mate we came to Buenos Ayres, where the process of dis- 
charging the cargo was the same as at Montevideo into lighters. 
But at Buenos Ayres we lay four times the distance from the shore, 
about four miles. 

The herb, or herva mate, is packed into barrels, boxes, and into 
bullock-hide sacks, which are sewed up with stout hide thongs. The 
contents, pressed in tightly when the hide is green and elastic, becomes 
as hard as a cannon ball by the contraction which follows when it dries. 
The first load of the soroes, so-called, that came off to the bark at 
the port of loading, was espied on the way by little Garfield. Piled 
in the boat, high above the gunwhales, the hairy side out, they did 
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look odd. "Oh, papa," said he, "here comes a load of cows! Stand by, 
all hands, and take them in." 



Ill 

FROM Buenos Ayres, we proceeded up the River Platte, near the 
confluence of the Parana and Paraguay, to salve a cargo of wine from 
the stranded brig Neovo San Pascual, from Marseilles. 

The current of the great river at that point runs constantly sea- 
ward, becoming almost a sea of itself, and a dangerous one to navi- 
gate; hence the loss of the San Pascual, and many others before her. 

If, like the "Ancient Mariner," we had, any of us, cried, "water, 
water all around, and not a drop to drink," we forgot it now, in this 
bountiful stream. Wine, too, we had without stint. The insurance 
agent, to leave no excuse for tampering with the cargo, rolled out 
a cask of the best, and, like a true Hans Briterman, "knocked out 
der bung." Then, too, cases were broken in the handling, the contents 
of which drenched their clothes from top to toe, as the sailors carried 
them away on their heads. 

The diversity of a sailor's life ah me! The experience of Dana 
and his shipmates, for instance, on a sunburnt coast, carrying dry 
hides on their heads, if not a worse one, may be in store for us, we 
cried, now fairly swimming in luxuries water and wine alike free. 
Although our present good luck may be followed by times less cheer- 
ful, we preferred to count this, we said, as compensation for past mis- 
fortunes, marking well that "it never rains but it pours." 

The cargo of wine in due course, was landed at Rosario, with but 
small loss, the crew, except in one case, remaining sober enough to 
help navigate even the difficult Parana. But one old sinner, the 
case I speak of, an old Labrador fisherman, became a useless, drunken 
swab, in spite of all we could do. I say "we" for most of the crew were 
on my side, in favor of a fair deal and "regular supplies." 

The hold was barred and locked, and every place we could think 
of, for a time, was searched; still Dan kept terribly drunk. At last his 
mattress was turned out, and from it came a dozen or more bottles 
of the best liquor. Then there was a row, but all on the part of Dan, 
who swore blue vengeance on the man, if he could but find him 
out, who had stowed that grog in his bunk, "trying to get" him "into 
trouble;" some of those "young fellows would rue it yet!" 

The cargo of wine being discharged, I chartered to load alfalfa, 
packed in bales, for Rio. Many deaths had occurred about this time, 
with appalling suddenness; we soon learned that cholera was staring 
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us all in the face, and that it was fast spreading through the country, 
filling towns and cities with sickness and death. 

Approaching more frightfully near, it carried our pilot over the 
bar: his wife was a widow the day after he brought our bark to the 
loading berth. And the young man who commenced to deliver us the 
cargo was himself measured the day after. His ship had come in! 

Many stout men, and many, many women and children suc- 
cumbed to the scourge; yet it was our high privilege to come through 
the dark cloud without losing a loved one, while thousands were 
cast down with bereavements and grief. At one time it appeared that 
we were in the centre of the cloud which zig-zagged its ugly body, 
serpent-like, through districts, poisoning all that it touched, and leav- 
ing death in its wake. This was indeed cholera in its most terrible 
form! 

One poor fellow sat at the Widow Lacinas' hotel, bewildered. 
"Forty-eight hours ago," said he, "I sat at my own hearth, with wife 
and three children by my side. Now I am alone in the world! Even 
my poor house, such as it was, is pulled down." This man, I say, had 
troubles; surely was his "house pulled down"! 

There was no escaping the poison or keeping it off, except by 
disinfectants, and by keeping the system regular, for it soon spread 
over all the land and the air was full of it. Remedies sold so high 
that many must have perished without the test of medicinal aid to 
cure their disease. A cry went up against unprincipled druggists who 
were overcharging for their drugs, but nothing more was done to 
check their greed. Camphor sold as high as four dollars a pound, and 
the druggist with a few hundred drops of laudanum and as much 
chlorodyne could travel through Europe afterwards on the profits of 
his sales. 

It was at Rosario, and at this time, that we buried our young 
friend, Captain Speck, well loved of young and old. His friends did 
not ask whether it was cholera or not that he died of, but performed 
the last act of friendship as became men of heart and feeling The 
minister could not come that day, but Captain Speck's little friend, 
Garfield, said: "The flags were set for the angels to come and take 
the Captain to Heaven!" Need more be said? 

And the flags blew out all day. 

Then it became us to erect a memorial slab, and, hardest of 
all, to write to the widow and orphans. This was done in a homely 
way, but with sympathetic, aching hearts away off there in Santa Fe. 8 

Our time at Rosario, after this, was spent in gloomy days that 
dragged into weeks and months, and our thoughts often wandered 
from there to a happy past. We preferred to dwell away from there 
8 Rosario is in the Argentine province of Santa Fe. W. T. 
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and in other climes, if only in thought. There was, however, one 
happy soul among us the child whose face was a sunbeam in all 
kinds of weather and at all times, happy in his ignorance of the evils 
that fall to the lot of man. 

Our sailing-day from Rosario finally came; and, with a feeling 
as of casting off fetters, the lines were let go, and the bark hauled 
out into the stream, with a full cargo on board; but, instead of sailing 
for Rio, as per charter, she was ordered by the Brazilian consul 4 
to Ilha Grande [Great Island], the quarantine station of Brazil, some 
sixty-two miles west of Rio, there to be disinfected and to discharge 
her cargo in quarantine. 

A new crew was shipped and put aboard, but while I was get- 
ting my papers, about noon, they stole one of the ship's boats and 
scurried off down the river as fast, no doubt, as they could go. I have 
not seen them or my boat since. They all deserted, every mother's 
son of them! taking, beside the boat, a month's advance pay from a 
Mr. Dutch Harry, a sailor boarding master, who had stolen my in- 
ward crew that he might, as he boasted afterward, "ship new hands 
in their places." In view of the fact that this vilest of crimps was the 
loser of the money, I could almost forgive the "galoots" for the theft 
of my boat. (The ship is usually responsible for advance wages, 
twenty-four hours after she has sailed, providing, too, that the sailors 
proceed to sea in her.) Seeing, moreover, that they were of that 
stripe, unworthy the name of sailor, my vessel was the better without 
them, by at least what it cost to be rid of them, namely, the price of 
my boat. 

However, I will take back what I said about Dutch Harry being 
the "vilest crimp " There came one to Rosario worse than he, one 
"Pete the Greek," who cut off the ears of a rival boarding-master at 
the Boca, threw them into the river, then, making his escape to 
Rosario, some 1 80 miles away, established himself in the business in 
opposition to the Dutchman, whom he "shanghaied" soon after, then 
"reigned peacefully in his stead." 

A captain who, like myself, had suffered from the depredations 
of this noted gentry, told me, in great glee, that he saw Harry on a 
bone-laden Italian bark outward bound, "even then nearly out of 
the river." The last seen of him by my friend, the captain, was 
"among the branches," with a rope around his neck they hanged 
him, maybe I don't know what else the rope was for, or who de- 
served more to be hanged. The captain screamed with delight: "he'll 
get bone soup, at least, for a while, instead of Santa Fe good mutton- 
chops at our expense." 

My second crew was furnished by Mr. Pete, before referred to, 

4 Brazilian consul at Rosario, that is. W. T. 
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and on the seventeenth of December we set sail from that country of 
revolutions. Things soon dropped into working order, and I found 
reason to be pleased with the change of crew. We glided smoothly 
along down the river, thence wishing never again to see Rosario un- 
der the distressing circumstances through which she had just passed. 

On the following day, while slipping along before a light, rip- 
pling breeze, a dog was espied out in the current, struggling in the 
whirlpools, which were rather strong, apparently unable to extricate 
himself, and was greatly exhausted. Coming up with him our main- 
tops'! was laid to the mast, and as we ranged by the poor thing, a 
sailor, plunging over the side in a bowline, bent a rope on to doggy, 
another one hauled him carefully on board, and the rescue was 
made. He proved to be a fine young retriever, and his intelligent 
signs of thankfulness for his escape from drowning were scarcely 
less eloquent of gratitude than human spoken language. 

This pleasant incident happening on a Friday, suggested, of 
course, the name we should give him. His new master, to be sure, 
was Garfield, who at once said, "I guess they won't know me when I 
get home, with my new suit and a dog f " The two romped the decks 
thenceforth, early and late. It was good to see them romp, while 
"Friday" "barkit wi' joy." 

Our pets were becoming numerous now, and all seemed happy, 
till a stow-a-way cat, one day, killed poor little "Pete," our canary. 
For ten years or more we had listened to the notes of this wee bird, 
in many countries and climes. Sweetest of sweet singers, it was 
buried in the great Atlantic at last. A strange cat, a careless steward, 
and its tiny life was ended and the tragedy told. This was indeed a 
great loss to us all, and was mourned over, almost as the loss of a 
child. 

A book that has been read at sea has a near claim on our 
friendship, and is a thing one is loth to part with, or change, even for 
a better book. But the well-tried friend of many voyages is, oh! so 
hard to part with at sea. A resting-place in the solemn sea of same- 
ness in the trackless ocean, marked only by imaginary lines and 
circles is a cheerless spot to look to; yet how many have treasures 
there! 

Returning to the voyage and journal: Our pilot proved incom- 
petent, and we narrowly escaped shipwreck in consequence at Martin 
Garcia Bar, a bad spot in the River Platte. A small schooner captain, 
observing that we needlessly followed in his track, and being any- 
thing but a sailor in principle, wantonly meditated mischief to us. 
While I was confidently trusting to my pilot, and he (the pilot) trust- 
ing to the schooner, one that could go over banks where we would 
strike, what did the scamp do but shave close to a dangerous spot, my 
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pilot following faithfully in his wake. Then, jumping upon the taffrail 
of his craft, as we came abreast the shoal, he yelled, like a Comanche, 
to my pilot to: "Port the helm!" and what does my mutton-headed 
jackass do but port hard over! The bark, of course, brought up im- 
mediately on the ground, as the other had planned, seeing which his 
whole pirate crew they could have been little less than pirates 
joined in roars of laughter, but sailed on, doing us no other harm. 

By our utmost exertions the bark was gotten off, not a moment 
too soon, however, for by the time we kedged her into deep water a 
pampeiro was upon us. She rode out the gale safe at anchor, thanks to 
an active crew. Our water tanks and casks were then refilled, having 
been emptied to lighten the bark from her perilous position. 

Next evening the storm went down, and by mutual consent our 
mud-pilot left, taking passage in a passing river craft, with his pay 
and our best advice, which was to ship in a dredging-machine, where 
his capabilities would be appreciated. 

Then, "paddling our own canoe," without further accident we 
reached the light-ship, passing it on Christmas Day. Clearing thence, 
before night, English Bank and all other dangers of the land, we set 
our course for Ilha Grande, the wind being fair. Then a sigh of relief 
was breathed by all on board. If ever "old briny" was welcomed, it 
was on that Christmas Day. 

Nothing further of interest occurred on the voyage to Brazil, 
except the death of the little bird already spoken of, which loss deeply 
affected us all. 

We arrived at Ilha Grande, our destination, on the 7th day of 
January, 1887, and came to anchor in nine fathoms of water, at about 
noon, within musket-range of the guard-ship, and within speaking 
distance of several vessels riding quarantine, with more or less com- 
munication going on among them all, through flags. Several ships, 
chafing under the restraint of quarantine, were "firing signals" at the 
guard-ship. One Scandinavian, I remember, asked if he might be 
permitted to communicate by cable with his owners in Christiania. 5 
The guard gave him, as the Irishman said, "an evasive answer," so 
the cablegram, I suppose, laid over. Another wanted police assistance; 
a third wished to know if he could get fresh provisions ten mil-reis' 
($5) worth (he was a German) naming a dozen or more articles 
that he wished for, "and the balance in onions!" Altogether, the 
young fellows on the guard-ship were having, one might say, a signal 
practice. 

On the next day, Jan. 8th, the officers of the port came alongside 
in a steam launch, and ordered us to leave, saying the port had been 
closed that morning. "But we have made the voyage," I said. "No 

5 Christiania; old name for Oslo. W. T. 
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matter," said the guard, "leave at once you must, or the guard-ship 
will fire into you." This, I submit, was harsh and arbitrary treatment. 
A thunderbolt from a clear sky could not have surprised us more or 
worked us much greater harm to be ruined in business or struck by 
lightning, being equally bad! 

Then pointing something like a gun, Dom Pedro said, said he, 
"Vaya Homem" (hence, begone), "Or you'll give us cholera." So 
back we had to go, all the way to Rosario, with that load of hay 
and trouble. But on our arrival there we found things better than they 
were when we sailed. The cholera had ceased it was on the wane 
when we sailed from Rosario, and there was hardly a case of the 
dread disease in the whole country east of Cordova when we re- 
turned. That was, indeed, a comfort, but it left our hardship the same, 
and led, consequently, to the total loss of the vessel after dragging us 
through harrowing trials and losses, as will be seen by subsequent 
events. 



IV 

THIS Ilha Grande decree, really a political movement, brought great 
hardships on us, notwithstanding that it was merely intended by the 
Brazilians as retaliation for past offences by their Argentine neigh- 
bors; not only for quarantines against Rio fevers, but for a dis- 
criminating duty as well, on sugar from the empire; a combination of 
hardships on commerce more than the sensitive Brazilians could 
stand so chafing them, that a retaliation fever sprung up reaching 
more than the heat of febre marello, and they decided to teach their 
republican cousins a wholesome lesson. However, their wish was to 
retaliate without causing war, and it was done. In fact, closing ports 
as they did at the beginning of Argentine's most valuable season of 
exports to Brazil, and with the plausible excuse, namely, fear of pain 
in the stomach, so filled the Argentines with admiration of their 
equals in strategy that they on the earliest opportunity proclaimed 
two public holidays in honor of bright Brazil. So the matter of differ- 
ence ended, to the delight of all in firecrackers and champagne! 
To the delight of all except the owner and crew of the Aquidneck. 
For our bark there was no way but to return where the cargo came 
from, at a ruinous loss, too, of time and money. We called at the first 
open port and wired to the owner of the cargo, but got no answer. 
Thence we sailed to Buenos Ayres, where I telegraphed again for 
instructions. The officers of the guard ship, upon receiving my report 
from Brazil, were convulsed with laughter, while I! I confess it 
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could not see the joke. After waiting two days, this diplomatic reply 
came from the owner of the cargo: "Act as the case may require." 
Upon this matter I had several opinions. One person suggested that 
the case required me to pitch the whole cargo into the sea! This 
friend, I may mention, was from Boston. 

I have ever since regretted, however, that I did not take his ad- 
vice. There seemed to be no protection for the vessel, the law that a 
ship must be allowed to live was unheeded, in fact this law was re- 
versed and there were sharpers and beachcombers at every turn ready 
to take advantage of one's misfortunes or even drive one to despair. 
I concluded, finally, to shake the lot of them, and proceeding up the 
Parana, moored again at the berth where, a few weeks before, we 
had taken in the cargo Spans and tackle were rigged, and all was 
made ready to discharge. It was now, "Come on, McCarthy, or 
McCarthy, come on!" I didn't care which, I had one right on my side, 
and I kept that always in view; namely, the right to discharge the 
cargo where I had first received it, but where the money to buy ballast 
and pay other charges was to come from I could not discover. 

My merchant met me in great concern at my "misfortunes," but 
"carramba!" [zounds] said he, "my own losses are great." It re- 
quired very little reasoning to show me that the least expensive 
course was the safest one for me to adopt, and my merchant offering 
enough to pay the marketing, I found it wisest not to disturb the 
cargo, but to lay up instead with it in the vessel and await the re- 
opening of the Brazilian ports. This I did. 

My merchant, Don Manuel, is said to be worth millions of 
pesos. The foundation of his wealth was laid by peddling charcoal, 
carrying it at first, to his credit be it said, on his back, and was then 
a good fellow. Many a hard bargain has he waged since, and is now a 
"Don," living in a $90,000 house. The Don doesn't peddle charcoal 
any more, but he's got a glass eye! 

Moored at Rosario, waiting, waiting; but all of us well in body, 
and myself finally less agitated in mind. My old friend, Don Manuel, 
seems better also; he "may yet purge and live clean like a gentleman." 

I found upon our return to Rosario that some of the old hands 
were missing; laid low by the scourge, to make room for others, and 
some were spared who would have been less lamented. Among all 
the ship brokers that I knew at Rosario, and I knew a great many, 
not one was taken away. They all escaped, being, it was thought, 
epidemic-proof. There was my broker, Don Christo Christiano 
called by Don Manuel "El Sweaga" (the Swede) whom nothing 
could strike with penetrative force, except a commission. 

At last, April 9th, 1887, news came that the Brazilian ports 
were open. Cholera had long since disappeared in Santa Fe and 
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Buenos Ayres. The Brazilians had established their own beef-drying 
factories, and could now afford to open their ports to competition. 
This made a great stir among the ships. Crews were picked up here 
and there, out of the few brothels that had not been pulled down 
during the cholera, and out of the street or from the fields. Some, too, 
came in from the bush. Mixed among them were many that had 
been let out of the prisons all over the country, so that the scourge 
should not be increased by over-crowded jails. Of six who shipped 
with me, four had been so released from prison, where they had 
been serving for murder or highway robbery; all this I learned when 
it was too late. I shall have occasion before long to speak of these 
again! 

Well, we unmoored and dropped down the river a few miles the 
first day; with this crew, the hardest looking set that ever put foot on a 
ship of mine, and with a swarthy Greek pilot that would be taken 
for a pirate in any part of the world The second mate, who shipped 
also at Rosario, was not less ill-visaged, and had, in addition to his 
natural ugly features, a deep scar across his face, suggestive of a 
heavy sabre stroke; a mark which, I thought upon further acquaint- 
ance, he had probably merited. I could not make myself easy upon 
the first acquaintance of my new and decidedly ill-featured crew. So, 
early the first evening I brought the bark to anchor, and made all 
snug before dark for prudent reasons. Next morning, the Greek, in- 
stead of getting the bark underweigh, as I expected him to do, came 
to me, demanding more pay for his services, and thinking, may-be, 
that I could not do without him, demanded unless I chose to pay 
considerably in excess of his regular dues, to be put on shore. I took 
the fellow at his first bounce. He and his grip-sack were landed on 
the bank there and then, with but little "palaver" over it It was then 

said, so I learned after, that "old S " would drop into the wake of 

some ship, and save his pilotage; in fact, they didn't know "what else 
he could do," as the pilots were then all engaged for other vessels. 

The money was taken care of all right, and so was the Aquid- 
neck! By daylight of the following morning she was underweigh, and 
under full sail at the head of a fleet of piloted vessels, and, being the 
swiftest sailer, easily kept the lead, and was one of the vessels that 
did not "rompe el banco/' as was predicted by all the pilots, while 
they hunched their shoulders above their ears, exclaiming, "No 
practico, no possebla!" This was my second trip down the Parana, 
it is true, and I had been on other rivers as wonderful as this one, 
and, had moreover, read Mark Twain's "Life on the Mississippi," 
which gives no end of information on river currents, wind-reefs, 
sand-reefs, alligator-water, and all that is useful to know about rivers, 
so that I was confident of my ability; all that had been required was 
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the stirring-up that I got from the impertinent pilot, or buccaneer, 
whichever is proper to call him one thing certain, he was no true 
sailor! 

A strong, fair wind on the river, together with the current, in our 
favor, carried us flying down the channel, while we kept the lead, 
with the Stars and Stripes waving where they ought always to be seen; 
namely, on the ship in the van! So the duffers followed us, instead of 
our following them, and on we came, all clear, with the good wishes 
of the officers and the crews. But the pilots drawing their shoulders 
up, and repeating the refrain, "No practice, no possebla!" cursed us 
bitterly, and were in a vile mood, I was told, cursing more than usual, 
and that is saying a great deal, for all will agree who have heard 
them, that the average "Dago" pilot is the most foul-mouthed thing 
afloat 

Down the river and past the light-ship we came once more, this 
time with no halt to make, no backing sails to let a pilot off, nothing 
at all to stop us; we spread all sail to a favorable breeze, and reached 
Ilha Grande eight days afterward, beating the whole fleet by two 
days Garfield kept strict account of this. He was on deck when we 
made the land, a dark and foggy night it was! nothing could be seen 
but the dimmest outline of a headland through the haze I knew the 
place, I thought, and Garfield said he could smell land, fog or coal- 
tar. This, it will be admitted, was reassuring. A school of merry 
porpoises that gamboled under the bows while we stood confidently in 
for the land, diving and crossing the bark's course in every direction, 
also guarded her from danger. I knew that so long as deep-sea 
porpoises kept with us we had nothing to fear of the ground. When 
the lookout cried, "Porpoises gone," we turned the bark's head off 
shore, backed the main-tops'l, and sent out the "pigeon" (lead). A 
few grains of sand and one soft, delicate white shell were brought 
up out of fourteen fathoms of water We had but to heed these warn- 
ings and guides, and our course would be tolerably clear, dense and 
all as the fog and darkness was. 

The lead was kept constantly going as we sailed along in the in- 
tense darkness, till the headland of our port was visible through the 
haze of gray morning. What Garfield had smelled, I may mention, 
turned out to be coal-tar, a pot of which had been capsized on deck 
by the leadsman, in the night. 

By daylight in the morning, April 29, we had found the inner 
entrance to Ilha Grande, and sailed into the harbor for the second 
time with this cargo of hay. It was still very foggy, and all day heavy 
gusts of wind came down through the gulches in the mountains, laden 
with fog and rain. 

Two days later, the weather cleared up, and our friends began to 
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come in. They found us there all right, anchored close under the 
highest mountain. 

Eight days of sullen gloom and rain at this place; then brimstone 
smoke and fire turned on to us, and we were counted healthy enough 
to be admitted to pratique 6 in Rio, where we arrived May llth, 
putting one more day between ourselves and our friendly competitors, 
who finally arrived safe, all except one, the British bark "Dublin." 
She was destroyed by fire between the two ports. The crew was 
rescued by Captain Lunt, and brought safe into Rio next day. 

At the fort entrance to the harbor of Rio we were again chal- 
lenged and brought to, all standing, on the bar; the tide running like 
a mill race at the time brought the bark aback on her cables with a 
force, nearly cutting her down. 

The Aquidneck it would seem had outsailed the telegram which 
should have preceded her; it was nevertheless, my imperative duty 
to obey the orders of the port authorities which, however, should have 
been tempered with reason. It was easy for them in the fort to say, 
"Come to, or we'll sink you," but we in the bark, between two evils, 
came near being sunk by obeying the order. 

Formerly, when a vessel was challenged at this fort, one, two or 
three shots, if necessary to bring her to, were fired, at a cost to the 
ship, if she were not American, of fifteen shillings for the first shot, 
thirty for the second, and sixty for the the third; but, for American 
ships, the sixty shilling shot was fired first Americans would always 
have the best! 

After all the difficulties were cleared away, the tardy telegram 
received, and being again identified by the officers, we weighed 
anchor for the last time on this voyage, and went into our destined 
port, the spacious and charming harbor of Rio. 



THE cargo was at last delivered, and no one made ill over it. A 
change of rats also was made; at Rio those we brought in gave place 
to others from the Dom Pedro Docks were we moored. Fleas, too, 
skipped about in the hay as happy as larks, and nearly as big; and 
all the other live stock that we brought from Rosario goodness 
knows of what kind and kith, arrived well and sound from over the 
water, notwithstanding the fumigations and fuss made at the quaran- 
tine. 

6 Permission to have dealings with a port given to a ship that has satisfied 
health regulations. W. T. 
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Had the little microbes been with us indeed, the Brazilians would 
not have turned us away as they did, from the doors of an hospital! 
for they are neither a cruel or cowardly people. To turn sickness 
away would be cruel and stupid, to say the least! What we were 
expelled for I have already explained. 

After being so long in gloomy circumstances we felt like making 
the most of pleasant Rio! Therefore on the first fine day after being 
docked, we sallied out in quest of city adventure, and brought up first 
in Ouvidor the Broadway of Rio, where my wife bought a tall hat, 
which I saw nights looming up like a dreadful stack of hay, the in- 
nocent cause of much trouble to me, and I declared, by all the great 
islands in my dreams that go back with it I would not, but would 
pitch it, first, into the sea. 

I get nervous on the question of quarantines. I visit the famous 
Botanical Gardens with my family, and I tremble with fear lest we 
are fumigated at some station on the way. However, our time at Rio 
is pleasantly spent in the main, and on the first day of June, we set 
sail once more for Paranagua and Antonina of pleasant recollections; 
partly laden with flour, kerosene, pitch, tar, rosin and wine, three 
pianos, I remember, and one steam engine and boiler, all as ballast; 
"freight free," so the bill of lading read, and further, that the ship 
should "not be responsible for leakage, breakage, or rust." This 
clause was well for the ship, as one of those wild pampeiros overtook 
her, on the voyage, throwing her violently on her beam-ends, and 
shaking the motley cargo into a confused and mixed-up mess. The 
vessel remaining tight, however, no very serious damage was done, 
and she righted herself after awhile, but without her lofty topgallant- 
masts, which went with a crash at the first blast of the tempest. 

This incident made a profound impression on Garfield He 
happened to be on deck when the masts were carried away, but 
managed to scamper off without getting hurt. Whenever a vessel hove 
in sight after that having a broken spar or a torn sail, it was "a 
pampeiroed ship." 

The storm, though short, was excessively severe, and swept over 
Paranagua and Antonina with unusual violence. The owner of the 
pianos, I was told, prayed for us, and regretted that his goods were not 
insured. But when they were landed, not much the worse for their 
tossing about, old Strichine, the owner (that was his name or near 
that, strychnine the boys called him, because his singing was worse 
than "rough on rats," they said, a bit of juvenile wit that the artist 
very sensibly let pass unheeded), declared that the ship was a good 
one, and that her captain was a good pilot; and, as neither freight 
nor insurance had been paid, he and his wife would feast us on music; 
having learned that I especially was fond of it. They had screeched 
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operas for a lifetime in Italy, but I didn't care for that. As arranged, 
therefore, I was on deck at the appointed time and place, to stay at 
all hazards. 

The pianos, as I had fully expected, were fearfully out of tune 
suffering, I should say, from the effects of seasickness! 

So much so that I shall always believe this opportunity was 
seized upon by the artist to avenge the damage to his instruments, 
which, indeed, I could not avert, in the storm that we passed through. 
The good Strichine and his charming wife were astonished at the 
number of opera airs I could name. And they tried to persuade me to 
sing D Trovatore; but concluding that damage enough had already 
been done, I refrained, that is, I refracted my song. 

And all parties finally seemed satisfied and happy. 



VI 

JULY 23d, 1887, brings me to a sudden and shocking point in the 
history of the voyage that I fain would forget, but that will not be 
possible. Between the hours of 1 1 and 12 p m. of this day I was called 
instantly to defend my life and all that is dear to a man. 

The bark, anchored alone in the harbor of Antonina, was hid 
from the town in the darkness of a night that might well have covered 
the blackest of tragedies. My pirates thought their opportunity had 
surely come to capture the Aquidneck, and this they undertook to do. 
The ringleader of the gang was a burly scoundrel, whose boast was 
that he had "licked" both the mate and second mate of the last vessel 
he had sailed in, and had "busted the captain in the jaw" when they 
landed in Rio, where the vessel was bound, and where, of course, the 
captain had discharged him. It was there the villain shipped with me, 
in lieu of one of the Rosario gang who had been kindly taken in 
charge by the guard at Ilha Grande and brought to Rio to be tried 
before the American Consul for insubordination. Said he, one day 
when I urged him to make haste and help save the topsails in a squall, 
"Oh, I'm no soft-horn to be hurried!" It was the time the bark lost 
her topgallant-mast and was cast on her beam-ends on the voyage to 
Antonina, already told; it was, in fact, no time for loafing, and this 
braggart at a decisive word hurried aloft with the rest to do his duty. 
What I said to him was meant for earnest, and it cowed him. It is 
only natural to think that he held a grudge against me forever after, 
and waited only for his opportunity; knowing, too, that I was the 
owner of the bark, and supposed to have money. He was heard to 
say in a rum-mill a day or two before the attack that he would find 
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the money and his life, too. His chum and bosom friend had 

come pretty straight from Palermo penitentiary at Buenos Ayres 
when he shipped with me at Rosario. 

It was no secret on board the bark that he had served two years 
for robbing, and cutting a ranchman's throat from ear to ear. These 
records, which each seemed to glory in, were verified in both cases. 

I met the captain afterwards who had been "busted in the jaw" 
Captain Roberts, of Baltimore, a quiet gentleman, with no evil in 
his heart for any one, and a man, like myself, well along in years. 

Two of the gang, old Rosario hands, had served for the lesser 
offence of robbery alone they brought up in the rear! The other 
two of my foremast hands one a very respectable Hollander, the 
other a little Japanese sailor, a bright, young chap had been robbed 
and beaten by the four ruffians, and then threatened so that they 
deserted to the forest instead of bringing a complaint of the matter 
to me, for fear, as the Jap expressed it afterwards, when there was no 
longer any danger, for fear the "la-la-long mans (thieves) would 
makee killo mi!" 

The ringleader bully, had made unusual efforts to create a row 
when I came on board early in the evening; however, as he had 
evidently been drinking, I passed it off as best I could for the natural 
consequence of rum, and ordered him forward; instead of doing 
as he was bid, when I turned to hand my wife to the cabin he fol- 
lowed me threateningly to the break of the poop. What struck me 
most, however, was the conduct of his chum, who was sober, but in a 
very unusual high, gleeful mood. It was knock-off time when I came 
along to where he was seizing off the mizzen topgallant backstay, 
the last of the work of refitting the late pampeiro damage; and the 
mate being elsewhere engaged, I gave the usual order to quit work. 
"Knock off," I said to the man, "and put away your tools. The 
bark's rigging looks well," I added, "and if to-morrow turns out fine, 
all will be finished;" whereupon the fellow laughed impertinently in 
my face, repeating my words, "All will be finished!" under his breath, 
adding, "before to-morrow!" This was the first insult offered by the 
"Bloodthirsty Tommy," who had committed murder only a short time 
before; but I had been watched by the fellow, with a cat-like eye at 
every turn. 

The full significance of his words on this occasion came up to 
me only next morning, when I saw him lying on the deck with a 
murderous weapon in his hand! I was not expecting a cowardly, night 
attack, nevertheless I kept my gun loaded. I went to sleep this night 
as usual, forgetting the unpleasant episode as soon as my head touched 
the pillow; but my wife, with finer instincts, kept awake. It was well 
for us all that she did so. Near midnight, my wife, who had heard the 
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first footstep on the poop-deck, quietly wakened me, saying, "We 
must get up, and look out for ourselves! Something is going wrong on 
deck; the boat tackle has been let go with a great deal of noise, and 
O! don't go that way on deck. I heard some one on the cabin 
steps, and heard whispering in the forward entry." 

"You must have been dreaming," I said. 

"No, indeed!" said she; "I have not been asleep yet; don't go 
on deck by the forward companion-way; they are waiting there; I 
am sure, for I heard the creaking of the loose step in the entry." 

If my wife has not been dreaming, thought I, there can be no 
possible doubt of a plot. 

Nothing justifies a visit on the poop deck after working hours, 
except a call to relieve sickness, or for some other emergency, and 
then secrecy or stealth is non-permissible. 

It may be here explained to persons not familiar with ships, 
that the sailors' quarters are in the forward part of the ship where 
they (the sailors) are supposed to be found after working hours, in 
port, coming never abaft the mainmast; hence the term "before the 
mast." 

My first impulse was to step on deck in the usual way, but the 
earnest entreaties of my wife awoke me, like, to a danger that should 
be investigated with caution. Arming myself, therefore, with a stout 
carbine repeater, with eight ball cartridges in the magazine, I stepped 
on deck abaft instead of forward, where evidently I had been ex- 
pected. I stood rubbing my eyes for a moment, inuring them to the 
intense darkness, when a coarse voice roared down the forward 
companion-way to me to come on deck. "Why don't ye come on deck 
like a man, and order yer men forid?" was the salute that I got, and 
was the first that I heard with my own ears, and it was enough. To 
tell the whole story in a word, I knew that I had to face a mutiny. 

I could do no less than say: "Go forward there!" 

"Yer there, are ye?" said the spokesman, as with an oath, he 
bounded toward me, cursing as he came. 

Again I ordered him forward, saying, "I am armed, if you 
come here I will shoot!" But I forbore to do so instantly, thinking to 
club him to the deck instead, for my carbine was a heavy one. I dealt 
him a blow as he came near, sufficient I thought, to fell an ox; but 
it had, apparently, no effect, and instantly he was inside of my guard. 
Then grasping me by the throat, he tried to force me over the taffrail, 
and cried, exultingly, as he felt me give way under his brute strength, 
"Now, you damn fool, shoot!" at the same time drawing his knife to 
strike. 

I could not speak, or even breathe, but my carbine spoke for 
me, and the ruffian fell with the knife in his hand which had been 
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raised against me! Resolution had proved more than a match for 
brute force, for I then knew that not only my own life but also the 
lives of others depended on me at this moment. Nothing daunted, the 
rest came on, like hungry wolves. Again I cried, "Go forward!" But 
thinking, maybe, that my rifle was a single shooter, or that I could 
not load it so quick, the order was disregarded. 

"What if I don't go forward?" was "Bloody Tommy's" threaten- 
ing question, adding, as he sprang toward me, "I've got this for you!" 
but fell instantly as he raised his hand; and there on the deck, was 
ended, his misadventure! and like the other he fell with deadly knife 
in his hand. I was now all right. The dread of cold steel had left me 
when I freed myself from the first would-be assassin, and I only 
wondered how many more would persist in trying to take my life. But 
recollecting there were only two mutineers left, and that I had still 
six shots in the magazine of my rifle, and one already in the chamber, 
I stood ready with the hammer raised, and my finger on the trigger, 
confident that I would not be put down. 

There was no further need of extreme measures, however, for 
order was now restored, though two of the assailants had skulked 
away in the dark. 

How it was that I regained my advantage, after once losing it, I 
hardly know; but this I am certain of, that being down I was not to be 
spared Then desperation took the place of fear, and I felt more than 
a match for all that could come against me. I had no other than 
serene feelings, however, and had no wish to pursue the two pirates 
that fled. 

Immediately after the second shot was fired, and I found my- 
self once more master of my bark, the remaining two came aft again, 
at my bidding this time, and in an orderly manner, it may be be- 
lieved. 

It is idle to say what I would or would not have given to have 
the calamity averted, or, in other words, to have had a crew of 
sailors, instead of a gang of cut-throats. 

However, when the climax came, I had but one course to pursue, 
this I resolutely followed. A man will defend himself and his family 
to the last, for life is sweet, after all. 

It was significant, the court thought afterwards, that while my 
son had not had time to dress, they all had on their boots except the 
one who fell last, and he was in his socks, with no boots on. It was 
he who had waited for me as I have already said, on the cabin steps 
that I usually passed up and down on, but this time avoided. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence came up in abundance to make the case per- 
fectly clear to the authorities. There are few who will care to hear 
more about a subject so abhorrent to all, and I care less to write 
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about it. I would not have said this much, but for the enterprise of a 
rising department clerk, who, seeing the importance of telling to the 
world what he knew, and seeing also some small emolument in the 
matter, was, I believe prompted to augument the consular dispatches, 
thus obliging me to fight the battle over. However, not to be severe on 
the poor clerk, I will only add that no indignities were offered me by 
the authorities through all the strict investigation that followed the 
tragedy. 

The trial being for justice and not for my money the case was 
soon finished. 

I sincerely hope that I may never again encounter such as those 
who came from the jails to bring harm and sorrow in their wake. 

The work of loading was finished soon after the calamity to my 
bark, and a Spanish sailing-master was engaged to take her to Monte- 
video; my son Victor going as flag captain. 

I piloted the Aquidneck out of the harbor, and left her clear of the 
buoy, looking as neat and trim as sailor could wish to see. All the 
damage done by the late pampeiro had been repaired, new top- 
gallant masts rigged, and all made ataunto. I saw my handsome 
bark well clear of the dangers of the harbor limits, then in sorrow I 
left her and paddled back to the town, for I was on parole to appear, 
as I have said, for trial! That was the word; I can find no other name 
for it let it stand! 



VII 

AS soon as the case was over I posted on for Montevideo by steamer, 
where the bark had arrived only a few days ahead of me. I found her 
already stripped to a gantline though, preparatory to a long stay in 
port. I had given Victor strict orders to interfere in no way with the 
Spaniard, but to let him have full charge in nearly everything. I could 
have trusted the lad with full command, young as he was; but there 
was a strange crew of foreigners which might, as often happens, re- 
quire maturer judgment to manage than to sail the vessel. As it 
proved, however, even the cook was in many ways a better man than 
the sailing-master. 

Victor met me with a long face, and the sailors wore a quizzical 
look as I came over the vessel's side. One of them, in particular, 
whom I shall always remember, gave me a good-humored greeting, 
along with his shake of the head, that told volumes; and next day was 
aloft, crossing yards, cheerfully enough. I found my Brazilian crew to 
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be excellent sailors, and things on board the Aquidneck immediately 
began to assume a brighter appearance, aloft and alow. 

Cargo was soon discharged, other cargo taken in, and the bark 
made ready for sea. My crew, I say, was a good one; but, poor 
fellows, they were doomed to trials the worst within human experi- 
ence, many of them giving up to grim death before the voyage was 
ended. Too often one bit of bad luck follows another. This rule 
brought us in contact with one of these small officials at Montevideo, 
better adapted to home life; one of those knowing, perhaps, more 
than need a cow-boy, but not enough for consul. This official, man- 
aging to get word to my crew that a change of master dissolved their 
contract, induced them to come on shore and claim pay for the whole 
voyage and passage home on a steamer besides, the same as though 
the bark had been sold. 

What overwhelming troubles may come of having incompetent 
officials in places of trust, the sequel will show. This unwise, even 
stupid interference, was the indirect cause of the sufferings and deaths 
among the crew which followed. 

I was able to show the consul and his clerk that sailors are al- 
ways engaged for the ship, and never for the master, and that a 
change of master did not in any way affect their contract. However, 
I paid the crew off, and then left it to their option to re-ship or not, 
for they were all right, they had been led to do what they did, and I 
knew that they wanted to get home, and it was there that the bark was 
going, direct. 

All signed the articles again, except one, a long-haired Anda- 
lusian, whom I would not have longer at any price. The wages re- 
mained the same as before, and all hands returned to their duty 
cheerful and contented but pending the consul's decision, (which, 
by the way, I decided for him) they had slept in a contagioned house, 
where, alas, they contracted small-pox of the worst type. 

We were now homeward bound. All the "runaway rum" that 
could be held out by the most subtle crimps of Montevideo could not 
induce these sober Brazilian sailors to desert their ship. 

These "crimps" are land-sharks who get the sailors drunk when 
they can, and then rob them of their advance money. The sailors are 
all paid in advance; sometimes they receive in this way most of their 
wages for the voyage, which they make after the money is spent, or 
wasted, or stolen. 

We all know what working for dead horse means sailors know 
too well its significance. 

As sailing day drew near, a half-day liberty to each watch was 
asked for by the men, who wanted to make purchases for their friends 
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and relatives at Paranagua. Permission to go on shore was readily 
granted, and I was rewarded by seeing every one return to his ship at 
the time promised, and every one sober. On the morrow, which was 
sailing day, every man was at his post and all sang "Cheerily, ho!" 
and were happy: all except one, who complained of slight chills and 
a fever, but said that he had been subject to this, and that with a dose 
of quinine he would soon be all right again. 

It appeared a small matter. Two days later though, his chills 
turned to something which I knew less about. The next day, three 
more men went down with rigor in the spine, and at the base of the 
brain. I knew by this that small-pox was among us! 

We bore up at once, for Maldonado, which was the nearest port, 
the place spoken of in "Gulliver's Travels," though Gulliver, I think, 
is mistaken as to its identity and location, arriving there before a 
gathering storm that blew wet and cold from the east. 7 Our signals of 
distress, asking for immediate medical aid were set and flew thirty-six 
hours before any one came to us; then a scared Yahoo, the country 
was still inhabited by Yahoos, in a boat rowed by two other animals, 
came aboard, and said, "Yes, your men have got small-pox." 
"Vechega," he called it, but I understood the lingo of the Yahoo 
very well, I could even speak a few words of it and comprehend the 
meanings. "Vechega*" he bellowed to his mates alongside, and, 
turning to me, he said, in Yahoo: "You must leave the port at once," 
then jumping into his boat he hurried away, along with his scared 
companions. 8 

To leave a port in our condition was hard lines, but my perishing 
crew could get no succor at Maldonado, so we could do nothing but 
leave, if at all able to do so We were indeed short-handed, but 
desperation lending a hand, the anchor was weighed and sufficient 
sail set on the bark to clear the inhospitable port. The wind blowing 
fair out of the harbor carried us away from the port toward Flores 
Island, for which we now headed in sore distress. A gale, long to be 

7 A joke? Gulliver's Maldonada was, of course, in the Pacific. W. T. 

8 In our discourse, Yahoo was spoken, but I write it in English because many 
of my readers would not understand the original. The signals that we used were 
made by universal code symbols. For example, two flags hoisted representing 
"p" "D" signified "want (or wants) immediate medical assistance " And so on, 
by hoists of two, three or four flags representing the consonants, our wants and 
wishes could be made known, each possessing the key to the code 

Our commercial code of signals is so invented and arranged that no matter 
what tongues may meet, perhaps those utterly incomprehensible by word of 
mouth, yet by these signs communications may be carried on with great facility. 
The whole system is so beautifully simple that a child of ordinary intelligence 
can understand it Even the Yahoos were made to comprehend when not color- 
blind. And, lest they should forget their lesson, a gunboat is sent out every year 
or two, to fire it into them with cannon. 
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remembered, sprung suddenly up, stripping off our sails like autumn 
leaves, before the bark was three leagues from the place. We hadn't 
strength to clew up, so her sails were blown away, and she went flying 
before the mad tempest under bare poles. A snow-white sea-bird 
came for shelter from the storm, and poised on the deck to rest. The 
incident filled my sailors with awe; to them it was a portentous omen, 
and in distress they dragged themselves together and prostrate before 
the bird, prayed the Holy Virgin to ask God to keep them from harm. 
The rain beat on us in torrents, as the bark tossed and reeled ahead, 
and day turned black as night. The gale was from E. S. E., and our 
course lay W. N. W. nearly, or nearly before it. I stood at the wheel 
with my shore clothes on, I remember, for I hadn't yet had time to 
change them for waterproofs; this of itself was small matter, but it 
reminds me now that I was busy with other concerns. I was always a 
good helmsman, and I took in hand now, the steering of the bark in 
the storm and I gave directions to Victor and the carpenter how to 
mix disinfectants for themselves, and medicines for the sick men. The 
medicine chest was fairly supplied. 

Flores, when seen, was but a few ship's lengths away. Flashes of 
lightning revealed the low cliffs, amazingly near to us, and as the 
bark swept by with great speed, the roar of the breakers on the shore, 
heard above the din of the storm, told us of a danger to beware. The 
helm was then put down, and she came to under the lee of the island 
like a true, obedient thing. 

Both anchors were let go, and all the chain paid out to both, to 
the bitter end, for the gale was now a hurricane. She walked away 
with her anchors for all that we could do, till, hooking a marine cable, 
one was carried away, and the other brought her head to the wind, 
and held her there trembling in the storm. 

Anxious fear lest the second cable should break was on our 
minds through the night; but a greater danger was within the ship, 
that filled us all with alarm. 

Two barks not far from us that night, with pilots on board, were 
lost, in trying to come through where the Aquidneck, without a pilot 
and with but three hands on deck to work her, came in. Their crews, 
with great difficulty, were rescued and then carried to Montevideo. 
When all had been done that we three could do, a light was put in the 
rigging, that flickered in the gale and went out. Then wet, and lame 
and weary, we fell down in our drenched clothes, to rest as we 
might to sleep, or to listen to groans of our dying shipmates. 

When daylight came (after this, the most dismal of all my nights 
at sea), our signals went up telling of the sad condition of the crew, 
and begging for medical assistance. Toward night the gale went down; 
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but, as no boat came off, a gloom darker than midnight settled over 
the crew of the pest-ridden bark, and in dismay they again prayed 
to be spared to meet the loved ones awaiting them at home. 

Our repeated signals, next day, brought the reply, "Stand in." 
Carramba! Why, we could hardly stand at all; much less could we get 
the bark underway, and beat in against wind and current. No one 
knew this better than they on the island, for my signals had told 
the whole story, and as we were only a mile and a half from the shore, 
the flags were distinctly made out. There was no doubt in our minds 
about that! 

Late in the day, however, a barge came out to us, ill-manned and 
ill-managed by as scared a set of "galoots" as ever capsized a boat, 
or trembled at a shadow! The coxswain had more to say than the 
doctor, and the Yahoo I forgot to mention that we were still in 
Yahoodom, but one would see that without this explanation the 
Yahoo in the bow said more than both; and they all took a stiff pull 
from a bottle of cachazza? the doctor having had the start, I should 
say, of at least one or two pulls before leaving the shore, insomuch as 
he appeared braver than the crew. 

The doctor, having taken an extra horn or two, with Dutch 
courage came on board, and brought with him a pound of sulphur, a 
pint of carbolic acid, and some barley enough to feed a robin a few 
times, for all of which we were thankful indeed, our disinfectants 
being by this time nearly exhausted; then, glancing at the prostrate 
men, he hurried away, as the other had done at Maldonado. I asked 
what I should do with the dead through the night bury them where 
we lay? "Oh, no, no!" cried the Yahoo in the bow; but the doctor 
pointed significantly to the water alongside! I knew what he meant! 

That night we buried Jose, the sailor whose honest smile had 
welcomed me to my bark at Montevideo. I had ordered stones 
brought on deck, before dark, ostensibly to ballast the boat. I knew 
they would soon be wanted! About midnight, the cook called me in 
sore distress, saying that Jos6 was dying without confession! 

So poor Jose was buried that night in the great river Platte! I 
listened to the solemn splash that told of one life ended, and its work 
done; but gloomy, and sad, and melancholy as the case was, I had to 
smile when the cook, not having well-secured the ballast, threw it over 
after his friend, exclaiming, "Good-bye, Jos6, good-bye!" I added, 
"Good-bye, good shipmate, good-bye! I doubt not that you rest well!" 

Next day, the signal from the shore was the same as the day 
before, "Stand in," in answer to my repeated call for help. By this 
time my men were demoralized and panic-stricken, and the poor 

9 This cachazza is said to be death to microbes, or even to larger worms, it 
will kill anything, in fact, except a Yahoo 1 
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fellows begged me, if the doctor would not try to cure them, to get a 
priest to confess them all. I saw a padre pacing the beach, and set 
flags asking him to come on board. No notice was taken of the signal, 
and we were now left entirely to ourselves. 

After burying one more of the crew, we decided to remain no 
longer at this terrible place. An English telegraph tender passing, 
outward-bound, caught up our signals at that point, and kindly re- 
ported to her consul at Maldonado, who wired it to Montevideo. 

The wind blowing away from the shore, as may it always blow 
when friend of mine nears that coast, we determined to weigh anchor 
or slip cable without further loss of time, feeling assured that by the 
telegraph reports some one would be on the look-out for us, and that 
the Aquidneck would be towed into port if the worst should happen 
if the rest of her crew went down. Three of us weighed one anchor, 
with its ninety fathoms of chain, the other had parted on the windlass 
in the gale. The bark's prow was now turned toward Montevideo, 
the place we had so recently sailed from, full of hope and pleasant 
anticipation; and here we were, dejected and filled with misery, some 
of our number already gone on that voyage which somehow seems so 
far away. 

At Montevideo, things were better. They did take my remaining 
sick men out of the vessel, after two days' delay; my agent procuring 
a tug, which towed them in the ship's boat three hundred fathoms 
astern. In this way they were taken to Flores Island, where, days and 
days before, they had been refused admittance! They were accom- 
panied this time by an order from the governor of Montevideo, and 
at last were taken in. Two of the cases were, by this time, in the 
favorable change. But the poor old cook, who stood faithfully by me, 
and would not desert his old shipmates, going with them to the Island 
to care for them to the last, took the dread disease, died of it, and 
was there buried, not far from where he himself had buried his friend 
Jos6, a short time before. The death of this faithful man occurred on 
the day that the bark finally sailed seaward, by the Island. She was in 
sight from the hospital window when his phantom ship, that put out, 
carried him over the bar! His widow, at Paranagua, I was told, on 
learning the fate of her husband, died of grief. 

The work of disinfecting the vessel, at Montevideo, after the sick 
were removed, was a source of speculation that was most elaborately 
carried on. Demijohns of carbolic acid were put on board, by the 
dozen, at $3.00 per demijohn, all diluted ready for use; and a guardo 
was put on board to use it up, which he did religiously over his own 
precious self, in my after-cabin, as far from the end of the ship where 
the danger was as he could get. Some one else disinfected el proa, 
not he! Abundant as the stuff was, I had to look sharp for enough to 
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wash out forward, while aft it was knee-deep almost, at three dollars 
a jar! The harpy that alighted on deck at Maldonado sent in his bill 
for one hundred dollars I paid eighty. 

The cost to me of all this trouble in money paid out, irrelevantly 
to mention, was over a thousand dollars. What it cost me in health 
and mental anxiety cannot be estimated by such value. Still, I was 
not the greatest sufferer. My hardest task was to come, you will be- 
lieve, at the gathering up of the trinkets and other purchases which 
the crew had made, thoughtful of wife and child at home. All had to 
be burned, or spoiled with carbolic acid! A hat for the little boy here, 
a pair of boots for his mamma there, and many things for the familia 
all around all had to be destroyed! 



VIII 

AFTER all this sad trouble was over, a new crew was shipped, and the 
Aquidneck's prow again turned seaward. Passing out by Flores, soon 
after, we observed the coast-guard searching, I learned, for a sup- 
posed sunken bark, which had appeared between squalls in the late 
gale with signals of distress set. I was satisfied from the account that it 
was our bark which they had seen in the gale, and the supposed 
flags were our tattered sails, what there was left of them, streaming 
in the storm. But we did not discourage the search, as it could do no 
harm, and I thought that they might perhaps find something else 
worth knowing about. This was the day, as I have said, on which my 
faithful cook died, while the bark was in sight from the window of 
his sick ward. It was a bright, fine day to us. We cannot say that it 
was otherwise than bright to him. 

Breathing once more the fresh air of the sea, we set all sail for 
Paranagua, passing the lights on the coast to leave them flickering on 
the horizon, then soon out of sight. Fine weather prevailed, but with 
much head wind; still we progressed, and rarely a day passed but 
something of the distance toward our port was gained. One day, 
however, coming to an island, one that was inhabited only by birds, 
we came to a stand, as if it were impossible to go further on the 
voyage; a spell seemed to hang over us. I recognized the place as one 
that I knew well; a very dear friend had stood by me on deck, looking 
at this island, some years before. It was the last land that my friend 
ever saw. I would fain have sailed around it now, but a puff of fair 
wind coming sent us on our course for the time some leagues beyond. 
At sunset, though, this wind went down, and with the current we 
drifted back so much that by the next day we were farther off on the 
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other side. However, fair wind coming again, we passed up inside, 
making thus the circuit of the island at last. 

More or less favorable winds thenceforth filled our sails, till at 
last our destined port was gained. 

The little town of Antonina, where my wife and Garfield had re- 
mained over during this voyage, twelve miles up the bay from Para- 
nagua, soon after our arrival, was made alive with the noise of 
children marching to children's own music, my "Yawcob" 10 heading 
the band with a brand-new ninety-cent organ, the most envied fellow 
of the whole crowd. Sorrows of the past took flight, or were locked in 
the closet at home, the fittest place for past misfortunes. 

A truly hard voyage for us all was that to Montevideo! The 
survivors reached home after a while. Their features were terribly 
marked and disfigured; so much so that I did not know them till they 
accosted me when we met. 

I look back with pleasure to the good character of my Brazilian 
sailors, regretting the more their hard luck and sad fate! We may meet 
again! Quiem sabe! 

Getting over all this sad business as best we could, we entered 
on the next venture, which was to purchase and load a cargo of the 
famous Brazilian wood. The Aquidneck was shifted to an arm of the 
bay, where she was moored under the lee of a virgin forest, twenty 
minutes' canoe ride from the village of Guarakasava, where she soon 
began to load. 

The timber of this country, generally very heavy, is nevertheless 
hauled by hand to the water, where, lashed to canoes, it is floated to 
the ship. 

These canoes, formed sometimes from mammoth trees, skillfully 
shaped and dug out with care, are at once the carriage and cariole of 
the family to the citio, or the rice to mill. Roads are hardly known 
where the canoe is available; men, women and children are conse- 
quently alike, skilled in the art of canoeing to perfection, almost. 
There are no carriages to speak of in such places, even a saddle horse 
about the waterfront is a rara avis. There was, indeed one horse at 
Guarakasava the owner of it was very conspicuous. 

The family canoe just spoken of, has the capacity, often, of 
several tons, is handsomely decorated with carvings along the top- 
sides, and is painted, as the "Geordie" would say, "in none o' your 
gaudy colors, but in good plain red or blue" sometimes, however, 
they are painted green. 

The cost of these handsome canoes are, say, from $250 down in 
price and size, from the grand turnout to the one man craft which 
may be purchased for five mil reis ($2.50). 

"Garfield's full name was James (Jacobus) Garfield Slocum. W. T. 
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From the greatest to the smallest they are cared for, with almost 
an affectionate care, and are made to last many years. 

One thing else which even the poorest Brazilian thinks much of 
is his affectionate wife who literally and figuratively is often in the 
same boat with her husband, pulling against the stream. Family ties 
are strong in Brazil and the sweet flower of friendship thrives in its 
sunny clime. The system of land and sea breezes prevail on the coast 
from Cape Frio to Saint Catherine with great regularity most of the 
year; the sail is therefore used to good advantage by the almost 
amphibious inhabitants along the coast who love the water and take 
to it like ducks and natural born sailors. 

The wind falling light they propel their canoes by paddle or 
long pole with equal facility. The occupants standing, in the smaller 
ones, force them along at a great speed. The larger ones, when the 
wind does not serve, are pulled by banks of oars which are fastened 
to stout pegs in the gunwale with grummits, that fit loosely over the 
oars so as to allow them free play in the hand of the waterman. 

Curling the water with fine, shapely prows as they dart over the 
smooth waters of the bays and rivers, these canoes present a picture of 
unrivalled skill and grace. 

I find the following entry in my diary made near the close of 
transactions at Guarakasava which in the truthful word of an historian 
I am bound to record, if only to show my prevailing high opinion of 
the natives while I was among them: 

"GUARAKASAVA, Dec. 20th. 

Heretofore I have doted on native Brazilian honesty as well as 
national seamanship and skill in canoes but my dream of a perfect 
paradise is now unsettled forever. I find, alas! that even here the fall 
of Adam is felt: Taking in some long poles to-day the negro tallyman 
persisted in counting twice the same pole. When the first end entered 
the port it was "umo" (one) ; when the last end disappeared into the 
ship he would sing out "does" (two). 

I had no serious difficulty over the matter, but left Guarakasava 
with that hurt feeling which comes of being over persuaded that one 
and one make four. 

We spent Christmas of 1887 at Guarakasava. The bark was 
loaded soon after, and when proceeding across the bay where cur- 
rents and wind caught her foul, near a dangerous sand bar, she mis- 
stayed and went on the strand. The anchor was let go to club her. It 
wouldn't hold in the treacherous sands; so she dragged and stranded 
broadside on, where open to the sea, a strong swell came in that 
raked her fore and aft, for three days, the waves dashing over her 
groaning hull the while till at last her back was broke and why not 
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add "heart" as well! for she lay now undone. After twenty-five years 
of good service the Aquidneck here ended her days! 

I had myself carried load on load, but alas! I could not carry a 
mountain; and was now at the end where my best skill and energy 
could not avail. What was to be done? What could be done? We had 
indeed the appearance of shipwrecked people, away, too, from home. 

This was no time to weep, for the lives of all the crew were 
saved; neither was it a time to laugh, for our loss was great. 

But the sea calmed down, and I sold the wreck, which floated 
off at the end of the storm. And after paying the crew their wages out 
of the proceeds had a moiety left for myself and family a small sum. 

Then I began to look about for the future, and for means of 
escape from exile. The crew (foreign) found shipping for Monte- 
video, where they had joined the Aquidneck, in lieu of the stricken 
Brazilian sailors. But for myself and family this outlet was hardly 
available, even if we had cared to go farther from home, which 
was the least of our thoughts, and there were no vessels coming our 
way. 



IX 

Away, away, no cloud is lowering o'er us, 
Freely now we stem the wave; 

Hoist, hoist all sail, before us 
Hope's beacon shines to cheer the brave. 

MASSANEILLO. 

WHEN all had been saved from the wreck that was worth saving, or 
that could be saved, we found ourselves still in the possession of some 
goods soon to become of great value to us, especially my compass 
and charts which, though much damaged, were yet serviceable and 
suggested practical usefulness; and the chronometer being found in- 
tact, my course was no longer undecided, my wife and sons agreeing 
with what I thought best. 

The plan, in a word, was this: We could not beg our way, neither 
would we sit idle among the natives. We found that it would require 
more courage to remain in the far-off country than to return home in 
a boat, which then we concluded to build and for that purpose. 11 

11 This alternative I was obliged to accept, or bring my family home as pau- 
pers, for my wealth was gone need I explain more? This explanation has been 
forced from me. 
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My son Victor, with much pride and sympathy, entered heartily 
into the plan, which promised a speedy return home. He bent his 
energies in a practical direction, working on the boat like an old 
builder. 

Before entering on the project, however, all responsibilities were 
considered. Swift ocean currents around capes and coral reefs were 
taken into account; and above all else to be called dangerous we 
knew would be the fierce tropical storms which surely we would en- 
counter. 

But a boat should be built stout and strong, we all said, one in 
which we should not be afraid to trust our lives even in the storm. 

And with the advantage of experience in ships and boats of 
various sizes and in many seas, I turned to the work of constructing, 
according to my judgment and means, a craft which would be best 
adapted to all weathers and all circumstances. My family with sym- 
pathetic strength pulling hard in the same direction. 

Seaworthiness was to be the first and most prominent feature in 
our microscopic ship; next to this good quality she should sail well; 
at least before free winds, for we counted on favorable winds; and so 
they were experienced the greater part of the voyage that followed. 

Long exposures and many and severe disappointments by this 
time, I found, had told on health and nerve, through long quarantines, 
expensive fumigations, and ruinous doctors' visits, which had swept 
my dollars into hands other than mine. However, with still a "shot in 
the locker," and with some feelings of our own in the matter of how 
we should get home, I say, we set to work with tools saved from the 
wreck a meagre kit and soon found ourselves in command of an- 
other ship, which I will describe the building of, also the dimensions 
and the model and rig, first naming the tools with which it was made. 

To begin with, we had an axe, an adze and two saws, one % 
inch auger, one % and one % auger-bit; two large sail-needles, which 
we converted into nailing bits; one roper, that answered for a punch; 
and, most precious of all, a file that we found in an old sail-bag 
washed up on the beach. A square we readily made. Two splints of 
bamboo wood served as compasses. Charcoal, pounded as fine as 
flour and mixed in water, took the place of chalk for the line; the 
latter we had on hand. In cases where holes larger than the % bit 
were required, a piece of small jack-stay iron was heated, and with 
this we could burn a hole to any size required. So we had, after all, 
quite a kit to go on with. Clamps, such as are used by boat builders, 
we had not, but made substitutes from the crooked guava tree and 
from massaranduba wood. 

Trees from the neighboring forest were felled when the timber 
from the wrecked cargo would not answer. Some of these woods that 
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we sought for special purposes had queer sounding names, such as 
arregebah, guanandee, batetenandinglastampai, etc. This latter we 
did not use the saw upon at all, it being very hard, but hewed it with 
the axe, bearing in mind that we had but one file, whereas for the 
edged tools we had but to go down to a brook hard by to find stones 
in abundance suitable to sharpen them on. 

The many hindrances encountered in the building of the boat 
will not be recounted here. Among the least was a jungle fever, from 
which we suffered considerably. But all that, and all other obstacles 
vanished at last, or became less, before a new energy which grew 
apace with the boat, and the building of the craft went rapidly for- 
ward. There was no short day system, but we rested on the Sabbath, 
or surveyed what we had done through the week, and made calcula- 
tions of what and how to strike on the coming week. 

The unskilled part of the labor, such as sawing the cedar planks, 
of which she was mostly made, was done by the natives, who saw in a 
rough fashion, always leaving much planing and straightening to be 
done, in order to adjust the timber to a suitable shape. The planks for 
the bottom were of iron wood, 114 x 10 inches. For the sides and top 
red cedar was used, each plank, with the exception of two, reaching 
the whole length of the boat. This arrangement of exceedingly heavy 
wood in the bottom, and the light on top, contributed much to the 
stability of the craft. 

The iron wood was heavy as stone, while the cedar, being light 
and elastic, lent buoyancy and suppleness, all that we could wish for. 

The fastenings we gathered up in various places, some from the 
bulwarks of the wreck, some from the hinges of doors and skylights, 
and some were made from the ship's metal sheathing, which the 
natives melted and cast into nails. Pure copper nails, also, were pro- 
cured from the natives, some ten kilos, for which I paid in copper 
coins, at the rate of two kilos of coin for one kilo of nails. The same 
kind of coins, called dumps, cut into diamond-shaped pieces, with 
holes punched through them, entered into the fastenings as burrs for 
the nails. A number of small eyebolts from the spanker-boom of the 
wreck were turned to account for lashing bolts in the deck of the 
new vessel. The nails, when too long, were cut to the required length, 
taking care that the ends which were cut off should not be wasted, but 
remelted, along with the metal sheathing, into other nails. 

Some carriage bolts, with nuts, which I found in the country, 
came in very handy; these I adjusted to the required length, when too 
long, by slipping on blocks of wood of the required thickness to take 
up the surplus length, putting the block, of course, on the inside, and 
counter-sinking the nut flush with the planks on the outside; then 
screwing from the inside outward, they were drawn together, and 
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there held as in a vise, the planks being put together "lap-streak" 
fashion, which without doubt is the strongest way to build a boat. 

These screw-bolts, seventy in number, as well as the copper nails, 
cost us dearly, but wooden pegs, with which also she was fastened, 
cost only the labor of being made. The lashings, too, that we used 
here and there about the frame of the cabin, cost next to nothing, 
being made from the fibrous bark of trees, which could be had in 
abundance by the stripping of it off. So, taking it by and large, our 
materials were not expensive, the principal item being the timber, 
which cost about three cents per superficial foot, sawed or hewed. 
Rosewood, ironwood, cedar or mahogany, were all about the same 
price and very little in advance of common wood; so of course we 
selected always, the best, the labor of shaping being least, sometimes, 
where the best materials were used. 

These various timbers and fastenings, put together as best we 
could shape and join them, made a craft sufficiently strong and sea- 
worthy to withstand all the bufferings on the main upon which, in due 
course she was launched. 

The hull being completed, by various other contrivances and 
makeshifts in which, sometimes, the "wooden blacksmith" was called 
in to assist, and the mother of invention also lending a hand, fix- 
tures were made which served as well on the voyage as though made 
in a dockyard and at great cost. 

My builders balked at nothing, and on the 13th day of May, the 
day on which the slaves of Brazil were set free, our craft was launched, 
and was named Liber dade (Liberty). 

Her dimensions being 35 feet in length over all, 7Vi feet 
breadth of beam, and 3 feet depth of hold, who shall say that she 
was not large enough? 

Her model I got from my recollections of Cape Ann dories and 
from a photo of a very elegant Japanese sampan which I had before 
me on the spot, so, as it might be expected, when finished, she 
resembled both types of vessel in some degree. 

Her rig was the Chinese sampan style, which is, I consider, the 
most convenient boat rig in the whole world. 

This was the boat, or canoe I prefer to call it, in which we pur- 
posed to sail for North America and home. Each one had been busy 
during the construction and past misfortunes had all been forgotten. 
Madam had made the sails and very good sails they were, too! 

Victor, the carpenter, ropemaker and general roustabout had 
performed his part. Our little man, Garfield, too, had found employ- 
ment in holding the hammer to clinch the nails and giving much 
advice on the coming voyage. All were busy, I say, and no one had 
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given a thought of what we were about to encounter from the port 
officials further up the coast; it was pretended by them that a passport 
could not be granted to so small a craft to go on so long a voyage as 
the contemplated one to North America. 

Then fever returned to the writer, and the constructor of the 
little craft, and I was forced to go to bed, remaining there three days. 
Finally, it came to my mind that in part of a medicine chest, which 
had been saved from the wreck, was stored some arsemcum, I think 
it is called. Of this I took several doses (small ones at first, you may 
be sure), and the good effect of the deadly poison on the malaria in 
my system was soon felt trickling through my veins. Increasing the 
doses somewhat, I could perceive the beneficial effect hour by hour, 
and in a few days I had quite recovered from the malady. Absurd 
as it was to have the judgment of sailors set on by pollywog navigators, 
we had still to submit, the pollywogs being numerous. 

About this time as the astrologers say a messenger came 
down from the Alfandega (Custom House), asking me to repair 
thither at midday on the morrow. This filled me with alarm. True, 
the messenger had delivered his message in the politest possible man- 
ner, but that signified nothing, since Brazilians are always polite. This 
thing, small as it seems now, came near sending me back to the 
fever. 

What had I done? 

I went up next day, after having nightmare badly all night, pre- 
pared to say that I wouldn't do it again! The kind administrator I 
found, upon presenting myself at his office, had no fault to charge me 
with; but had a good word, instead. "The little Liberdade," he ob- 
served, had attracted the notice of his people and his own curiosity, 
as being "a handsome and well-built craft." This and many other 
flattering expressions were vented, at which I affected surprise, but 
secretly said, "I think you are right, sir, and you have good taste, too, 
if you are a customs officer." 

The drift of this flattery, to make a long story short, was to have 
me build a boat for the Alfandega, or, his government not allowing 
money to build new pointing to one which certainly would require 
new keel, planks, ribs, stem and stern-post "could I not repair one?" 

To this proposition I begged time to consider. Flattering as the 
officer's words were, and backed by the offer of liberal pay, so long 
as the boat could be "repaired," I still had no mind to remain in the 
hot country, and risk getting the fever again. But there was the old 
hitch to be gotten over; namely, the passport, on which, we thought, 
depended our sailing. 

However, to expedite matters, a fishing license was hit upon, and 
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I wondered why I had not thought of that before, having been, once 
upon a time, a fisherman myself. Heading thence on a new diplomatic 
course, I commenced to fit ostensibly for a fishing voyage. To this end, 
a fishing net was made, which would be a good thing to have, any 
way. Then hooks and lines were rigged and a cable made. This cable, 
or rope, was formed from vines that grow very long on the sand-banks 
just above tide water, several of which twisted together make a very 
serviceable rope, then being light and elastic, it is especially adapted 
for a boat anchor rope, or for the storm drag. Ninety fathoms of this 
rope was made for us by the natives, for the sum of ten milreis 
($5.00). 

The anchor came of itself almost. I had made a wooden one 
from heavy sinking timber, but a stalwart ranchman coming along, 
one day, brought a boat anchor with him which, he said, had been 
used by his slaves as a pot-hook. "But now that they are free and 
away," said he, "I have no further use for the crooked thing " A 
sewing-machine, which had served to stitch the sails together, was 
coveted by him, and was of no further use to us; in exchange for this 
the prized anchor was readily secured, the owner of it leaving us some 
boot 12 into the bargain. Things working thus in our favor, the wooden 
anchor was stowed away to be kept as a spare bower. 

These arrangements completed, our craft took on the appearance 
of a fishing smack, and I began to feel somewhat in my old element, 
with no fear of the lack of ways and means when we should arrive on 
our own coast, where I knew of fishing banks. And a document which 
translated read: "A license to catch fish inside and outside of the 
bar," was readily granted by the port authorities. 

"How far outside the bar may this carry us?" I asked. 

"Queim saber said the officer. (Literally translated, "Who 
knows?" but in Spanish or Portuguese used for, "Nobody knows, or I 
don't care.") 

"Adieu, senor," said the polite official; "we will meet in heaven!" 

This meant you can go since you insist upon it, but I must not 
officially know of it; and you will probably go to the bottom. In this 
he and many others were mistaken. 

Having the necessary document now in our possession, we com- 
menced to take in stores for the voyage, as follows: Sea-biscuits, 
120 Ibs.; flour, 25 Ibs.; sugar, 30 Ibs.; coffee, 9 Ibs., which roasted 
black and pounded fine as wheaten flour, was equal to double the 
amount as prepared in North America, and afforded us a much more 
delicious cup. 

Of tea we had 3 Ibs.; pork, 20 Ibs.; dried beef, 100 Ibs.; baccalao 
secca, (dried codfish) 20 Ibs.; 2 bottles of honey, 200 oranges, 6 
12 Booty. W. T. 
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bunches of bananas, 120 gallons of water; also a small basket of 
yams, and a dozen sticks of sugar-cane, by way of vegetables. 

Our medicine chest contained Brazil nuts, pepper and cinnamon; 
no other medicines or condiments were required on the voyage, except 
table salt, which we also had. 

One musket and a carbine which had already stood us in good 
stead together with ammunition and three cutlasses, were stowed 
away for last use, to be used, nevertheless, in case of necessity. 

The light goods I stowed in the ends of the canoe, the heavier 
in the middle and along the bottom, thus economizing space and lend- 
ing to the stability of the canoe. Over the top of the midship stores a 
floor was made, which, housed over by a tarpaulin roof reaching 
three feet above the deck of the canoe, gave us sitting space of four 
feet from the floor to roof, and twelve feet long amidships, supported 
by a frame of bamboo, made store-room and cabin. This arrangement 
of cabin in the centre gave my passengers a berth where the least 
motion would be felt; even this is saying but little, for best we could 
do to avoid it we had still to accept much tossing from the waves. 

Precautionary measures were taken in everything, so far as our 
resources and skill could reach. The springy and buoyant bamboo 
was used wherever stick of any kind was required, such as the frame 
and braces for the cabin, yards for the sails, and, finally, for guard 
on her top sides, making the canoe altogether a self-righting one, in 
case of a capsize. Each joint in the bamboo was an air-chamber of 
several pounds buoyant capacity, and we had a thousand joints. 

The most important of our stores, particularly the flour, bread 
and coffee, were hermetically sealed, so that if actually turned over at 
sea, our craft would not only right herself, but would bring her stores 
right side up, in good order, and it then would be only a question of 
baling her out, and of setting her again on her course, when we would 
come on as right as ever. As it turned out, however, no such trial or 
mishap awaited us. 

While the possibility of many and strange occurrences was felt 
by all of us, the danger which loomed most in little Garfield's mind 
was that of the sharks. 

A fine specimen was captured on the voyage, showing five rows 
of pearly teeth, as sharp as lances. 

Some of these monsters, it is said, have nine rows of teeth; that 
they are always hungry is admitted by sailors of great experience. 

How it is that sailors can go in bathing, as they often do, in the 
face of a danger so terrible, is past my comprehension. Their business 
is to face danger, to be sure, but this is a needless exposure, for which 
the penalty is sometimes a life. The second mate of a bark on the 
coast of Cuba, not long ago, was bitten in twain, and the portions 
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swallowed whole by a monster shark that he had tempted in this way. 
The shark was captured soon after, and the poor fellow's remains 
taken out of the revolting maw. 

Leaving the sharks where they are, I gladly return to the voyage 
of the Liberdade. 



THE efficiency of our canoe was soon discovered, for on the 24th of 
June, after having sailed about the bay some few days to temper our 
feelings to the new craft, and shake things into place, we crossed the 
bar and stood out to sea, while six vessels lay inside "bar-bound," 
that is to say by their pilots it was thought too rough to venture out, 
and they, the pilots, stood on the point as we put out to sea, crossing 
themselves in our behalf, and shouting that the bar was crudo. But 
the Liberdade stood on her course, the crew never regretting it. 

The wind from the sou'west at the time was the moderating side 
of a pampeiro which had brought in a heavy swell from the ocean, 
that broke and thundered on the bar with deafening roar and grand 
display of majestic effort. 

But our little ship bounded through the breakers like a fish as 
natural to the elements, and as free! 

Of all the seas that broke furiously about her that day, often 
standing her on end, not one swept over or even boarded her, and 
she finally came through the storm of breakers in triumph. Then 
squaring away before the wind she spread her willing sails, and flew 
onward like a bird. 

It required confidence and some courage to face the first storm 
in so small a bark, after having been years in large ships, but it would 
have required more courage than was possessed by any of us to 
turn back, since thoughts of home had taken hold on our minds. 

Then, too, the old boating trick came back fresh to me, the love 
of the thing itself gaining on me as the little ship stood out; and my 
crew with one voice said: "Go on." The heavy south Atlantic swell 
rolling in upon the coast, as we sped along, toppled over when it 
reached the ten fathom line, and broke into roaring combers, which 
forbade our nearer approach to the land. 

Evidently, our safest course was away from the shore, and out 
where the swelling seas, though grand, were regular, and raced under 
our little craft that danced like a mite on the ocean as she drove for- 
ward. In twenty-four hours from the time Paranagua bar was crossed 
we were up with Santos Heads, a run of 150 miles. 

A squall of wind burst on us through a gulch, as we swept round 
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the Heads, tearing our sails into shreds, and sending us into Santos 
under bare poles. 

Chancing then upon an old friend, the mail steamship Finance, 
Capt. Baker, about to sail for Rio, the end of a friendly line was ex- 
tended to us, and we were towed by the stout steamer toward Rio, 
the next day, as fast as we could wish to go. My wife and youngest 
sailor took passage on the steamer, while Victor remained in the canoe 
with me, and stood by, with axe in hand, to cut the towline, if the 
case should require it and I steered. 

"Look out," said Baker, as the steamer began to move ahead, 
"look out that I don't snake that canoe out from under you." 

"Go on with your mails, Baker," was all I could say, "don't blow 
up your ship with my wife and son on board, and I will look out for 
the packet on the other end of the rope." 

Baker opened her up to thirteen knots, but the Liberdade 
held on! 

The line that we towed with was 1 16 inches in diameter, by ninety 
fathoms long This, at times when the steamer surged over seas, 
leaving the canoe on the opposite side of a wave astern, would be- 
come as taut as a harp-string. At other times it would slacken and 
sink limp in a bight, under the forefoot, but only for a moment, how- 
ever, when the steamer's next great plunge ahead would snap it taut 
again, pulling us along with a heavy, trembling jerk. Under the cir- 
cumstances, straight steering was imperative, for a sheer to port or 
starboard would have finished the career of the Liberdade, by send- 
ing her under the sea. Therefore, the trick of twenty hours fell to me 
the oldest and most experienced helmsman. But I was all right and 
not over-fatigued until Baker cast oil upon the "troubled waters." I 
soon got tired of that. 

Victor was under the canvas covering, with the axe still in hand, 
ready to cut the line which was so arranged that he could reach it 
from within, and cut instantly, if by mischance the canoe should 
take a sheer. 

I was afraid that the lad would become sleepy, and putting his 
head "under his wing" for a nap, would forget his post, but my 
frequent cry, "Stand by there, Victor," found him always on hand, 
though complaining some of the dizzy motion. 

Heavy sprays dashed over me at the helm, which, however, 
seeming to wash away the sulphur and brimstone smoke of many a 
quarantine, brought enjoyment to my mind. 

Confused waves rose about us, high and dangerous often high 
above the gunwale of the canoe but her shapely curves balanced 
her well, and she rode over them all in safety. 

This canoe ride was thrilling and satisfactory to us all. It proved 
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beyond a doubt that we had in this little craft a most extraordinary 
sea-boat, for the tow was a thorough test of her seaworthiness. 

The captain of the steamer ordered oil cast over from time to 
time, relieving us of much spray and sloppy motion, but adding to 
discomforts of taste to me at the helm, for much of the oil blew 
over me and in my face. Said the captain to one of his mates (an 
old whaler by the way, and whalers for some unaccountable reason 
have never too much regard for a poor merchantman) "Mr. Smith." 
"Aye, aye, sir," answered old Smith. 
"Mr. Smith, hoist out that oil." 

"Aye, aye, sir," said the old "blubberhunter," in high glee, as he 
went about it with alacrity, and in less than five minutes from the 
time the order was given, I was smothering in grease and our boat 
was oiled from keel to truck. 

"She's all right now," said Smith. 

"That's all right," said Baker, but I thought it all wrong The 
wind, meanwhile, was in our teeth and before we crossed Rio Bar I 
had swallowed enough oil to cure any amount of consumption. 

Baker, I have heard, said he wouldn't care much if he should 
"drown Slocum." But I was all right so long as the canoe didn't sheer, 
and we arrived at Rio safe and sound after the most exciting boat- 
ride of my life. I was bound not to cut the line that towed us so well; 
and I knew that Baker wouldn't let it go, for it was his rope. 

I found at Rio that my fishing license could be exchanged for a 
pass of greater import. This document had to be procured through the 
office of the Minister of Marine. 

Many a smart linguist was ready to use his influence in my be- 
half with the above-named high official; but I found at the end of a 
month that I was making headway about as fast as a Dutch galliot in a 
head sea after the wind had subsided. Our worthy Consul, General 
H. Clay Armstrong, gave me a hint of what the difficulty was and 
how to obviate it. I then went about the business myself as I should 
have done at first, and I found those at the various departments who 
were willing to help me without the intervention of outside "influ- 
ence." 

Commander Marquis of the Brazilian navy, recommended me to 
His Excellency, the Minister of Marine, "out of regard," he said, "for 
American seamen," and when the new document came it was "Passe 
Especial" and had on it a seal as big as a soup plate. A port naval 
officer then presented me to the good Administrator e, who also gave 
me a passe especial, with the seal of the Alfandega. 

I had now only to procure a bill of health, when I should have 
papers enough for a man o' war. Rio being considered a healthy place, 
this was readily granted, making our equipment complete. 
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I met here our minister whose office, with other duties, is to keep 
a weather eye lifting in the interest of that orphan, the American ship 
alas, my poor relation! Said he, "Captain, if your Liberdade be as 
good as your papers" (documents given me by the Brazilian officials), 
"you may get there all right;" adding, "well, if the boat ever reaches 
home she will be a great curiosity," the meaning of which, I could 
readily infer, was, "and your chances for a snap in a dime museum 18 
will be good." This, after many years of experience as an American 
shipmaster, and also ship owner, in a moderate way, was interesting 
encouragement. By our Brazilian friends, however, the voyage was 
looked upon as a success already achieved. 

"The utmost confidence," said the Journal Opiz, of Rio, "is 
placed in the cool-headed, audacious American mariner, and we ex- 
pect in a short time to hear proclaimed in all of the journals of the 
Old and New World the safe arrival of this wonderful little craft at 
her destination, ourselves taking part in the glory " "Temos confianca 
na pericia e sangue frio do audaciauso marmhero Americano por 
isso esperamos que dentro em pouco tempo veremos o seu nome 
proclamado por todos os jornaes do velho e novo mundo. 

"A nos tambem cabera parte da gloria." 

With these and like kind expressions from all of our friends, we 
took leave of Rio, sailing on the morning of July 23d, 1888. 



XI 

JULY 23d, 1888, was the day, as I have said, on which we sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro. 

Meeting with head winds and light withal, through the day we 
made but little progress; and finally, when night came on we anchored 
twenty miles east of Rio Heads, near the shore. Long, rolling seas 
rocked us as they raced by, then, dashing their great bodies against 
defying rocks, made music by which we slept that night. But a trouble 
unthought of before came up in Garfield's mind before going to his 
bunk; "Mamma," cried he as our little bark rose and fell on the 
heavy waves, tumbling the young sailor about from side to side in 
the small quarters while he knelt seriously at his evening devotion, 
"mamma, this boat isn't big enough to pray in!" But this difficulty was 
gotten over in time, and Garfield learned to watch as well as to pray 
on the voyage, and full of faith that all would be well, laid him down 
nights and slept as restfully as any Christian on sea or land. 

18 A place charging ten cents admission to an exhibit of freaks, monstrosi- 
ties, hoaxes, etc. W. T. 
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By daylight of the second day we were again underway, beating 
to the eastward against the old head wind and head sea. On the fol- 
lowing night we kept her at it, and the next day made Cape Frio 
where we anchored near the entrance to a good harbor. 

Time from Rio, two days; distance, 70 miles. 

The wind and tide being adverse, compelled us to wait outside 
for a favorable change. While comfortably anchored at this place, a 
huge whale, nosing about, came up under the canoe, giving us a toss 
and a great scare. We were at dinner when it happened The meal, 
it is needless to say, was finished without dessert. The great sea ani- 
mal fifty to sixty feet longcircling around our small craft, looked 
terribly big. He was so close to me twice, as he swam round and 
round the canoe, that I could have touched him either time with a 
paddle. His flukes stirring the water like a steamer propeller ap- 
peared alarmingly close and powerful! and what an ugly mouth the 
monster had! Well, we expected instant annihilation The fate of the 
stout whale-ship Essex 14 came vividly before me. The voyage of the 
Liber dade, I thought, was about ended, and I looked about for pieces 
of bamboo on which to land my wife and family. Just then, however, 
to the infinite relief of all of us, the leviathan moved of!, without 
doing us much harm, having felt satisfied, perhaps, that we had no 
Jonah on board. 

We lost an anchor through the incident, and received some 
small damage to the keel, but no other injury was done even this, I 
believe, upon second thought, was unintentional done in playfulness 
only! "A shark can take a joke," it is said, and crack one too, 
but for broad, rippling humor the whale has no equal. 

"If this be a sample of our adventures in the beginning," thought 
I, "we shall have enough and to spare by the end of the voyage." A 
visit from this quarter had not been counted on; but Sancho Panza 
says, "when least aware starts the hare," which in our case, by the 
by, was a great whale! 

When our breath came back and the hair on our heads settled 
to a normal level, we set sail, and dodged about under the lee of the 
cape till a cove, with a very enticing sand beach at the head of it, 
opened before us, some three miles northwest of where we lost the 
anchor in the remarkable adventure with the whale. The "spare 
bower" was soon bent to the cable. Then we stood in and anchored 
near a cliff, over which was a goat-path leading in the direction of a 
small fishing village, about a mile away. Sheering the boat in to the 
rocky side of the cove which was steep to, we leaped out, warp in 
hand, and made fast to a boulder above the tidal flow, then, scrambling 
over the cliff, we repaired to the village, first improvising a spare 
14 The Essex was stove and sunk by a large sperm whale. W. T. 
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anchor from three sticks and a stone which answered the purpose 
quite well. 

Judging at once that we were strangers the villagers came out to 
meet us, and made a stir at home to entertain us in the most hospitable 
manner, after the custom of the country, and with the villagers was a 
gentleman from Canada, a Mr. Newkirk, who, as we learned, was 
engaged, when the sea was smooth, in recovering treasure that was 
lost near the cape in the British war ship Thetis, which was wrecked 
there, in 1830. The treasure, some millions in silver coins and gold 
in bars, from Peru for England, was dumped in the cove, which has 
since taken the name of the ship that bore it there, and as I have 
said, came to grief in that place which is on the west shore near the 
end of the cape. 

Some of the coins were given to us to be treasured as souvenirs of 
the pleasant visit. We found in Mr. Newkirk a versatile, roving genius; 
he had been a schoolmaster at home, captain of a lake schooner once, 
had practiced medicine, and preached some, I think; and what else I 
do not know He had tried many things for a living, but, like the 
proverbial moving stone had failed to accumulate. "Matters," said 
the Canadian, "were getting worse and worse even, till finally to keep 
my head above water I was forced to go under the the sea," and he 
had struck it rich, it would seem, if gold being brought in by the 
boat-load was any sign. This man of many adventures still spoke 
like a youngster; no one had told him that he was growing old. He 
talked of going home, as soon as the balance of the treasure was se- 
cured, "just to see his dear old mother," who, by the way, was 
seventy-four years old when he left home, some twenty years before. 
Since his last news from home, nearly two decades had gone by. He 
was "the youngest of a family of eighteen children, all living," he said, 
"though," added he, "our family came near being made one less yes- 
terday, by a whale which I thought would eat my boat, diving-bell, 
crew, money and all, as he came toward us, with open mouth. By a 
back stroke of the oars, however, we managed to cheat him out of 
his dinner, if that was what he was after, and I think it was, but here 
I am!" he cried, "all right!" and might have added, "wealthy after 
all." 

After hearing the diver's story, I related in Portuguese our own 
adventure of the same day, and probably with the same whale, the 
monster having gone in the direction of the diver's boat. The aston- 
ishment of the listeners was great; but when they learned of our in- 
tended voyage to America do Norte, they crossed themselves and 
asked God to lend us grace! 

"Is North America near New York?" asked the village merchant, 
who owned all the boats and nets of the place. 
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"Why, America is in New York," answered the ex-schoolmaster. 

"I thought so," said the self-satisfied merchant. And no doubt 
he thought some of us very stupid, or rude, or both, but in spite of 
manners I had to smile at the assuring air of the Canadian. 

"Why did you not answer him correctly?" I asked of the ex- 
schoolmaster. 

"I answered him," said Newkirk, "according to his folly. Had I 
corrected his rusty geography before these simple, impoverished 
fishermen, he would not soon forgive me; and as for the rest of the 
poor souls here, the knowledge would do them but little good." 

I may mention that in this out-of-the-way place there were no 
schools, and except the little knowledge gained in their church, from 
the catechism, and from the fumbling of beads, they were the most 
innocent of this world's scheme, of any people I ever met. But they 
seemed to know all about heaven, and were, no doubt, happy. 

After the brief, friendly chat that we had, coffee was passed 
around, the probabilities of the Liber dade's voyage discussed, and 
the crew cautioned against the dangers of the balaena (whale), which 
were numerous along the coast, and vicious at that season of the 
year, having their young to protect. 

I realized very often the startling sensation alone of a night at 
the helm, of having a painful stillness broken by these leviathans burst- 
ing the surface of the water with a noise like the roar of a great sea, 
uncomfortably near, reminding me of the Cape Frio adventure; and 
my crew, I am sure, were not less sensitive to the same feeling of an 
awful danger, however imaginary. One night in particular, dark and 
foggy I remember, Victor called me excitedly, saying that something 
dreadful ahead and drawing rapidly near had frightened him. 

It proved to be a whale, for some reason that I could only guess 
at, threshing the sea with its huge body, and surging about in all di- 
rections, so that it puzzled me to know which way to steer to go clear. 
I thought at first, from the rumpus made that a fight was going on, 
such as we had once witnessed from the deck of the Aquidneck, not 
far from this place. Our course was changed as soon as we could de- 
cide which way to avoid, if possible, all marine disturbers of the 
peace. We wished especially to keep away from infuriated sword- 
fish, which I feared might be darting about, and be apt to give us a 
blind thrust. Knowing that they sometimes pierce stout ships through 
with their formidable weapons, I began to feel ticklish about the ribs 
myself, I confess, and the little watch below, too, got uneasy and sleep- 
less; for one of these swords, they knew well, would reach through and 
through our little boat, from keel to deck. Large ships, have oc- 
casionally been sent into port leaky from the stab of a sword, but what 
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I most dreaded was the possibility of one of us being ourselves pinned 
in the boat. 

A swordfish once pierced a whale-ship through the planking, and 
through the solid frame timber and the thick ceiling, with his sword, 
leaving it there, a valuable plug indeed, with the point, it was found 
upon unshipping her cargo at New Bedford, even piercing through a 
cask in the hold. 



XII 

JULY 30th, early in the day, and after a pleasant visit at tne cape, 
we sailed for the north, securing first a few sea shells to be cherished, 
with the Thetis relics, in remembrance of a most enjoyable visit to the 
hospitable shores of Cape Frio. 

Having now doubled Cape Frio, a prominent point in our voyage, 
and having had the seaworthiness of our little ship thoroughly tested, 
as already told; and seeing, moreover, that we had nothing to fear 
from common small fry of the sea, (one of its greatest monsters hav- 
ing failed to capsize us), we stood on with greater confidence than 
ever, but watchful, nevertheless, for any strange event that might hap- 
pen. 

A fresh polar wind hurried us on, under shortened sail, toward 
the softer "trades" of the tropics, but, veering to the eastward by mid- 
night, it brought us well in with the land. Then, "Larboard watch, 
ahoy! all hands on deck and turn out reefs," was the cry. To weather 
Cape St. Thome we must lug on all sail. And we go over the shoals 
with a boiling sea and current in our favor. In twenty-four hours from 
Cape Frio, we had lowered the Southern Cross three degrees 180 
miles. 

Sweeping by the cape, the canoe sometimes standing on end, and 
sometimes buried in the deep hollow of the sea, we sunk the light on 
St. Thome soon out of sight, and stood on with flowing sheet. The 
wind on the following day settled into regular south-east "trades," 
and our cedar canoe skipped briskly along, over friendly seas that 
were leaping toward home, doffing their crests onward and forward, 
but never back, and the splashing waves against her sides, then rip- 
pling along the thin cedar planks between the crew and eternity, 
vibrated enchanting music to the ear, while confidence grew in the 
bark that was HOMEWARD BOUND. 

But coming upon coral reefs, of a dark night, while we listened 
to the dismal tune of the seas breaking over them with an eternal 
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roar, how intensely lonesome they were! no sign of any living thing 
in sight, except, perhaps, the phosphorescent streaks of a hungry 
shark, which told of bad company in our wake, and made the gloom 
of the place more dismal still. 

One night we made shelter under the lee of the extensive reefs 
called the Paredes (walls), without seeing the breakers at all in the 
dark, although they were not far in the distance. At another time, 
dragging on sail to clear a lee shore, of a dark and stormy night, we 
came suddenly into smooth water, where we cast anchor and furled 
our sails, lying in a magic harbor till daylight the next morning, when 
we found ourselves among a maze of high reefs, with high seas break- 
ing over them, as far as the eye could reach, on all sides, except at 
the small entrance to the place that we had stumbled into in the 
night. The position of this future harbor is South Lat. 1648 / , and 
West Long, from Greenwich 3930'. We named the place "PORT 

LlBERDADE." 

The next places sighted were the treacherous Abrohles, and the 
village of Caravellas back of the reef where upon refitting, I found 
that a chicken cost a thousand reis, a bunch of bananas, four hun- 
dred reis; but where a dozen limes cost only twenty reis one cent. 
Much whaling gear lay strewn about the place, and on the beach was 
the carcass of a whale about nine days slain. Also leaning against a 
smart-looking boat was a gray-haired fisherman, boat and man relics 
of New Bedford, employed at this station in their familiar industry. 
The old man was bare-footed and thinly clad, after the custom in 
this climate. Still, I recognized the fisherman and sailor in the set and 
rig of the few duds he had on, and the ample straw hat (donkey's 
breakfast) that he wore, and doffed in a seaman-like manner, upon 
our first salute. "Filio do Mar do Nord Americano' 9 said an affable 
native close by, pointing at the same time to that "son of the sea of 
North America," by way of introduction, as soon as it was learned 
that we, too, were of that country. I tried to learn from this ancient 
mariner the cause of his being stranded in this strange land. He may 
have been cast up there by the whale for aught I could learn to the 
contrary. 

Choosing a berth well to windward of the dead whale the one 
that landed "the old man of the sea 9 ' there, maybe! we anchored 
for the night, put a light in the rigging and turned in. Next morning, 
the village was astir betimes; canoes were being put afloat, and the 
rattle of poles, paddles, bait boxes, and many more things for the 
daily trip that were being hastily put into each canoe, echoed back 
from the tall palm groves notes of busy life, telling us that it was time 
to weigh anchor and be sailing. To this cheerful tune we lent ear and 
hastening to be underweigh, were soon clear of the port. Then, skim- 
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ming along near the beach in the early morning, our sails spread to a 
land breeze, laden with fragrance from the tropic forest and the music 
of many songsters, we sailed in great felicity, dreading no dangers 
from the sea, for there were none now to dread or fear. 

Proceeding forward through this belt of moderate winds, fanned 
by alternating land and sea-breezes, we drew on toward a region of 
high trade winds that reach sometimes the dignity of a gale. It was no 
surprise, therefore, after days of fine-weather sailing, to be met by a 
storm, which so happened as to drive us into the indifferent anchorage 
of St. Paulo, thirty miles from Bahia, where we remained two days 
for shelter. 

Time, three days from Caravellas; distance sailed, 270 miles. 

A few fishermen lounged about the place, living, apparently, in 
wretched poverty, spending their time between waiting for the tide to 
go out, when it was in, and waiting for it to come in when it was out, 
to float a canoe or bring fish to their shiftless nets. This, indeed, 
seemed their only concern in life; while their ill-thatched houses, for- 
saken of the adobe that once clung to the wicker walls, stood grinning 
in rows, like emblems of our mortality. 

We found at this St. Paulo anything but saints. The wretched 
place should be avoided by strangers, unless driven there for shelter, 
as we ourselves were, by stress of weather. We left the place on the 
first lull of the wind, having been threatened by an attack from a gang 
of rough, half-drunken fellows, who rudely came on board, jostling 
about, and jabbering in a dialect which, however, I happened to un- 
derstand. I got rid of them by the use of my broken Portuguese, 
and once away I was resolved that they should stay away. I was not 
mistaken in my suspicions that they would return and try to come 
aboard, which shortly afterward they did, but my resolution to keep 
them off was not shaken. I let them know, in their own jargon this 
time, that I was well armed. They finally paddled back to the shore, 
and all visiting was then ended. We stood a good watch that night, 
and by daylight next morning, Aug. 12th, put to sea, standing out in a 
heavy swell, the character of which I knew better, and could trust 
to more confidently than a harbor among treacherous natives. 

Early in the same day, we arrived at Bahia do todos Santos 
(All Saints' Bay), a charming port, with a rich surrounding country. 
It was from this port, by the way, that Robinson Crusoe sailed for 
Africa to procure slaves for his plantation, and that of his friend, so 
fiction relates. 

At Bahia we met many friends and gentle folk. Not the least in- 
teresting at this port are the negro lasses of fine physique seen at the 
markets and in the streets, with burdens on their heads of baskets of 
fruit, or jars of water, which they balance with ease and grace, as 
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they gp sweeping by with that stately mien which the dusky maiden 
can call her own. 



XIII 

AT Bahia we refitted, with many necessary provisions, and repaired 
the keel, which was found upon hauling out, had been damaged by 
the encounter with the whale at Frio. An iron shoe was now added for 
the benefit of all marine monsters wishing to scratch their backs on our 
canoe. 

Among the many friends whom we met at Bahia was Capt. 
Boyd and his family of the Barque H. W. Palmer. We shall meet the 
Palmer and the Boyds again on the voyage. They were old traders to 
South America and had many friends at this port who combined to 
make our visit a pleasant one. And their little son Rupert was 
greatly taken with the "fl/feerdade," as he called her, coming often to 
see us. And the officials of the port taking great interest in our voyage, 
came often on board. No one could have treated us more kindly than 
they. 

The venerable Administradore himself gave us special welcome 
to the port and a kind word upon our departure, accompanied by a 
present for my wife in the shape of a rare white flower, which we 
cherished greatly as coming from a true gentleman. 

Some strong abolitionists at the port would have us dine in an 
epicurean way in commemoration of the name given our canoe, 
which was adopted because of her having been put afloat on the 
thirteenth day of May, the day on which every human being in Brazil 
could say, "I have no master but one." I declined the banquet ten- 
dered us, having work on hand, fortifying the canoe against the ravag- 
ing worms of the seas we were yet to sail through, bearing in mind 
the straits of of my great predecessor from this as well as other causes 
on his voyage over the Caribbean Seas. I was bound to be strength- 
ened against the enemy. 

The gout, it will be remembered, seized upon the good Columbus 
while his ship had worms, then both ship and admiral lay stranded 
among menacing savages; surrounded, too, by a lawless, threatening 
band of his own countrymen not less treacherous than the worst of 
cannibals. His state was critical, indeed! One calamity was from over 
high living this I was bound to guard against the other was from 
neglect on the part of his people to care for the ship in a seaman- 
like manner. Of the latter difficulty I had no risk to run. 

Lazy and lawless, but through the pretext of religion the infected 
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crew wrought on the pious feelings of the good Admiral, inducing him 
at every landing to hold mass instead of cleaning the foul ship. Thus 
through petty intrigue and grave neglects, they brought disaster and 
sorrow on their leader and confusion on their own heads. Their re- 
ligion, never deep, could not be expected to keep Terredo from the 
ship's bottom, so her timbers were ravished, and ruin came to them 
all! Poor Columbus! had he but sailed with his son Diego and his 
noble brother Bartholomew, for his only crew and companions, not 
forgetting the help of a good woman, America would have been dis- 
covered without those harrowing tales of woe and indeed heart- 
rending calamities which followed in the wake of his designing people. 
Nor would his ship have been less well manned than was the Liber- 
dade, sailing, centuries after, over the same sea and among many of 
the islands visited by the great discoverer sailing too, without serious 
accident of any kind, and without sickness or discontent. Our ad- 
vantage over Columbus, I say, was very great, not more from the pos- 
session of data of the centuries which had passed than from having a 
willing crew sailing without dissent or murmur sailing in the same 
boat, as it were. 

A pensive mood comes over one voyaging among the scenes of 
the New World's early play-ground. To us while on this canoe voyage 
of pleasant recollection the fancied experience of navigators gone be- 
fore was intensely thrilling. 

Sailing among islands clothed in eternal green, the same that 
Columbus beheld with marvelous anticipations, and the venerable 
Las Casas had looked upon with pious wonder, brought us, in the 
mind's eye, near the old discoverers; and a feeling that we should 
come suddenly upon their ships around some near headland took 
deep hold upon our thoughts as we drew in with the shores. All was 
there to please the imagination and dream over in the same balmy, 
sleepy atmosphere, where Juan Ponce de Leon would fain have tarried 
young, but found death rapid, working side by side with ever spring- 
ing life. To live long in this clime one must obey great Nature's laws. 
So stout Juan and millions since have found, and so always it will be. 

All was there to testify as of yore, all except the first owners 
of the land; they alas! the poor Caribbees, together with their camp 
fires, had been extinguished long years before. And no one of human 
sympathy can read of the cruel tortures and final extermination of 
these islanders, savages though they were, without a pang of regret 
at the unpleasant page in a history of glory and civilization. 
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XIV 

FROM Bahia to Pernambuco 1C our course lay along that part of the 
Brazilian coast fanned by constant trade winds. Nothing unusual oc- 
curred to disturb our peace or daily course, and we pressed forward 
night and day, as was our wont from the first. 

Victor and I stood watch and watch at sea, usually four hours 
each. 

The most difficult of our experiences in fine weather was the in- 
tense drowsiness brought on by constantly watching the oscillating 
compass at night; even in the daytime this motion would make one 
sleepy. 

We soon found it necessary to arrange a code of signals which 
would communicate between the "wheel" and the "man forward." 
This was done by means of a line or messenger extending from one 
to the other, which was understood by the number of pulls given by it; 
three pulls, for instance, meant "Turn out," one in response, "Aye, 
aye, I am awake, and what is it that is wanted 9 " one pull in return 
signified that it was "Eight bells" and so on. But three quick jerks 
meant "Tumble out and shorten sail." 

Victor, it was understood, would tie the line to his arm or leg 
when he turned in, so that by pulling I would be sure to arouse 
him, or bring him somewhat unceremoniously out of his bunk Once, 
however, the messenger failed to accomplish its purpose. A boot 
came out on the line in answer to my call, so easily, too, that I 
suspected a trick. It was evidently a preconceived plan by which to 
gain a moment more of sleep. It was a clear imposition on the man 
at the wheel! 

We had also a sign in this system of telegraphing that told of 
flying-fish on board manna of the sea to be gathered up for the 
cuisine whenever they happened to alight or fall on deck, which was 
often, and as often they found a warm welcome. 

The watch was never called to make sail. As for myself, I had 
never to be called, having thoughts of the voyage and its safe com- 
pletion on my mind to keep me always on the alert. I can truly say 
that I never, on the voyage, slept so sound as to forget where I was, 
but whenever I fell into a dose at all it would be to dream of the 
boat and the voyage. 

Press on! press on! was the watchword while at sea, but in port 
we enjoyed ourselves and gave up care for rest and pleasure, carrying 
a supply, as it were, to sea with us, where sail was again carried on. 
15 Now called Recife. W. T. 
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Though a mast should break, it would be no matter of serious 
concern, for we would be at no loss to mend and rig up spars for this 
craft at short notice, most anywhere. 

The third day out from Bahia was set fine weather. A few fly- 
ing-fish made fruitless attempts to rise from the surface of the sea, 
attracting but little attention from the sea-gulls which sat looking 
wistfully across the unbroken deep with folded wings. 

And the Liberdade doing her utmost to get along through the 
common quiet, made but little progress on her way. A dainty fish 
played in her light wake, till tempted by an evil appetite for flies, 
it landed in the cockpit upon a hook, thence into the the pan, where 
many a one had brought up before. Breakfast was cleared away at an 
early hour; then day of good things happened "the meeting of the 
ships." 

"When o'er the silent sea alone 

For days and nights we've cheerless gone, 
Oh they who've felt it know how sweet, 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 

"Sparkling at once is every eye, 

'Ship ahoy! ship ahoy!' our joyful cry 
While answering back die sound we hear, 

'Ship ahoy! ship ahoy! what cheer, what cheer. 9 

"Then sails are backed, we nearer come, 

Kind words are said of friends and home, 
And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 
To sail o'er silent seas again." 

On the clear horizon could be seen a ship, which proved to be our 
staunch old friend, the Finance, on her way out to Brazil, heading 
nearly for us. Our course was at once changed, so as to cross her bows. 
She rose rapidly, hull up, showing her lines of unmistakable beauty, 
the stars and stripes waving over all. They on board the great ship, 
soon descried our little boat, and gave sign by a deep whistle that 
came rumbling over the sea, telling us that we were recognized. A few 
moments later and the engines stopped. Then came the hearty hail, 
"Do you want assistance?" Our answer "No" brought cheer on cheer 
from the steamer's deck, while the Liberdade bowed and courtesied 
to her old acquaintance, the superior ship. Captain Baker, meanwhile, 
not forgetting a sailor's most highly prized luxury, had ordered in the 
slings a barrel of potatoes new from home! Then dump they came, 
in a jiffy, into the canoe, giving her a settle in the water of some 
inches. This was a valuable addition to our stores. Some other fresh 
provisions were handed us, also some books and late papers. 
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In return for all of these goods we gave sincere thanks, about 
the only thing we could spare above the shadow of the canoe 
which was secured through a camera by the Rev. Doctor Hodge, the 
worthy missionary, then on his way to a field of labor in Brazil. 

One gentleman passed us a bottle of wine, on the label of which 
was written the name of an old acquaintance, a merchant of Rio. We 
pledged Mr. Gudgeon and all his fellow passengers in that wine, 
and had some left long after, to the health of the captain of the ship, 
and his crew. There was but little time for words, so the compliments 
passed were brief. The ample plates in the sides of the Finance, in- 
spiring confidence in American thoroughness and build, we had 
hardly time to scan, when her shrill whistle said "good-bye," and 
moving proudly on, the great ship was soon out of sight, while the 
little boat filling away on the starboard tack, sailed on toward home, 
perfumed with the interchange of a friendly greeting, tinged though, 
with a palpable lonesomeness. Two days after this pleasant meeting, 
the Port of Pernambuco was reached. 

Tumbling in before a fresh "trade" wind that in the evening had 
sprung up, accompanied with long, rolling seas, our canoe came 
nicely round the point between lighted reef and painted buoy. 

Spray from the breakers on the reef opportunely wetting her 
sails gave them a flat surface to the wind as we came close haul. 

The channel leading up the harbor was not strange to us, so we 
sailed confidently along the lee of the wonderful wall made by worms, 
to which alone Pernambuco is indebted for its excellent harbor; 
which extending also along a great stretch of the coast, protects Brazil 
from the encroachment of the sea. 

At 8 p.m., we came to in a snug berth near the Alfandega, and 
early next morning received the official visit from the polite port 
officers. 

Time from Bahia, seven days; distance sailed, 390 miles. 

Pernambuco, the principal town of a large and wealthy province 
of the same name, is a thriving place, sending out valuable cargoes, 
principally of sugar and cotton. I had loaded costly cargoes here, 
times gone by. I met my old merchant again this time, but could 
not carry his goods on the Liberdade. However, fruits from his or- 
chards and a run among the trees refreshed my crew, and prepared 
them for the coming voyage to Barbadoes, which was made with 
expedition. 

From Pernambuco we experienced a strong current in our favor, 
with, sometimes, a confused cross sea that washed over us consider- 
ably. But the swift current sweeping along through it all made com- 
pensation for discomforts of motion, though our "ups and downs" 
were many. Along this part of the coast (from Pernambuco to the 
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Amazon), if one day should be fine, three stormy ones would follow, 
but the gale was always fair, carrying us forward at a goodly rate. 

Along about half way from Cape St. Roque to the Amazon, the 
wind which had been blowing hard for two days, from E. S. E., and 
raising lively waves all about, increased to a gale that knocked up 
seas, washing over the little craft more than ever. The thing was be- 
coming monotonous and tiresome; for a change, therefore, I ran in 
toward the land, so as to avoid the ugly cross sea farther out in the 
current. This course was a mistaken one; we had not sailed far on 
it when a sudden rise of the canoe, followed by an unusually long 
run down on the slope of a roller, told us of a danger that we 
hardly dared to think of, then a mighty comber broke, but, as Provi- 
dence willed, broke short of the canoe, which under shortened sail 
was then scudding very fast. 

We were on a shoal, and the sea was breaking from the bottom! 
The second great roller came on, towering up, up, up, until nothing 
longer could support the mountain of water, and it seemed only to 
pause before its fall to take aim and surely gather us up in its sweep- 
ing fury. 

I put the helm a-lee; there was nothing else to do but this, and 
say prayers. The helm hard down, brought the canoe round, bows to 
the danger, while in breathless anxiety we prepared to meet the result 
as best we could. Before we could say "Save us, or we perish," the sea 
broke over with terrific force and passed on, leaving us trembling in 
His hand, more palpably helpless than ever before. Other great 
waves came madly on, leaping toward destruction; how they bellowed 
over the shoal! I could smell the slimy bottom of the sea, when they 
broke! I could taste the salty sand! 

In this perilous situation, buried sometimes in the foam of break- 
ers, and at times tossed like a reed on the crest of the waves, we 
struggled with might and main at the helm and the sheets, easing 
her up or forcing her ahead with care, gaining little by little toward 
deep water, till at last she came out of the danger, shook her feathers 
like a sea bird, and rode on waves less perilous. Then we had time and 
courage to look back, but not till then. 

And what a sight we beheld! The horizon was illumined with 
phosphorescent light from the breakers just passed through. The rain- 
storm which had obscured the coast was so cleared away now that 
we could see the whole field of danger behind us. One spot in par- 
ticular, the place where the breakers dashed over a rock which ap- 
peared awash, in the glare flashed up a shaft of light that reached 
to the heavens. 

This was the greatest danger we had yet encountered. The 
elasticity of our canoe, not its bulk, saved it from destruction. Her 
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light, springy timbers and buoyant bamboo guards brought her up- 
right again and again through the fierce breakers. We were astonished 
at the feats of wonder of our brave little craft. 

Fatigued and worn with anxiety, when clear of the shoal we 
hauled to under close reefs, heading off shore, and all hands lay 
down to rest till daylight. Then, squaring away again, we set what sail 
the canoe could carry, scudding before it, for the wind was still in our 
favor, though blowing very hard. Nevertheless the weather seemed 
fine and pleasant at this stage of our own pleased feelings. Any 
weather that one's craft can live in, after escaping a lee shore, is 
pleasant weather though some may be pleasanter than other. 

What we most wished for, after this thrilling experience, was sea 
room, fair wind, and plenty of it. That these without stint would suit 
us best, was agreed on all hands. Accordingly then I shaped the 
course seaward, clearing well all the dangers of the land. 

The fierce tropical storm of the last few days turned gradually 
into mild trade winds, and our cedar canoe skipped nimbly once 
more over tranquil seas. Our own agitation, too, had gone down and 
we sailed on unruffled by care. Gentle winds carried us on over 
kindly waves, and we were fain to count fair days ahead, leaving all 
thoughts of stormy ones behind. In this hopeful mood we sailed for 
many days, our spirits never lowering, but often rising higher out of 
the miserable condition which we had fallen into through misfortunes 
on the foreign shore. When a star came out, it came as a friend, 
and one that had been seen by friends of old. When all the stars shone 
out, the hour at sea was cheerful, bright, and joyous. Welby " saw, or 
had in the mind' s-eye, a day like many that we experienced in the 
soft, clear "trades" on this voyage, when writing the pretty lines: 

"The twilight hours like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free, 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea. 

"For every rippling, dancing wave, 

That leaped upon the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there." 

"The days pass, and our ship flies fast upon her way." 
For several days while sailing near the line we saw the con- 
stellations of both hemispheres, but heading north, we left those of 

" Amelia Ball Coppuck Welby (1819-1852), born in Maryland, was a 
popular poet of the day. Poems by "Amelia 9 * appeared in 1845 and in the follow- 
ing ten years went through fourteen editions. Edgar Allan Foe praised her gal- 
lantly, if uncritically, in The Literati. W. T. 
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the south at last, with the Southern Cross most beautiful in all the 
heavens to watch over a friend. 

Leaving these familiar southern stars and sailing towards con- 
stellations in the north, we hoist all sail to the cheery breeze that 
carried us on. 

In this pleasant state of sailing with our friends all about us, we 
stood on and on, never doubting once our pilot or our ship. 

A phantom of the stately Aquidneck appeared one night, 
sweeping by with crowning skysails set, that fairly brushed the stars. 
No apparition could have affected us more than the sight of this float- 
ing beauty, so like the Aquidneck, gliding swiftly and quietly by, from 
her mission to some foreign land she, too, was homeward bound! 

This incident of the Aquidneck's ghost, as it appeared to us, pass- 
ing at midnight on the sea, left a pang of lonesomeness for a while. 

But a carrier dove came next day, and perched upon the mast, 
as if to tell that we had yet a friend! Welcome harbinger of good! 
you bring us thoughts of angels. 

The lovely visitor remained with us two days, off and on, but 
left for good on the third, when we reached away from Avis Island, 
to which, maybe, it was bound. Coming as it did from the east, and 
flying west toward the island when it left, bore out the idea of the 
lay of sweet singer Kingsley's "Last Buccaneer." 

"If I might but be a sea dove, I'd fly across the main 
To the pleasant Isle of Avis, to look at it once again." 

The old Buccaneer, it may have been, but we regarded it as the 
little bird, which most likely it was, that sits up aloft to look out for 
poor "Jack." 1T 

A moth blown to our boat on the ocean, found shelter and a wel- 
come there. The dove! we secretly worshipped. 

With utmost confidence in our little craft, inspired by many 
thrilling events, we now carried sail, blow high, blow low, till at times 
she reeled along with a bone in her mouth quite to the mind of her 
mariners. Thinking one day that she might carry more sail on the 
mast already bending hopefully forward, and acting upon the liberal 
thought of sail we made a wide mistake, for the mainmast went by the 
board, under the extra press and the foremast tripped over the bows. 
Then spars, booms and sails swung alongside like the broken wings of 
a bird but were grappled, however, and brought aboard without much 
loss of time. The broken mast was then secured and strengthened by 

17 "There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, To look out for a berth for 
poor Jack." Dibdin's Poems. 

Bartlett gives second line as, "To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.'* 
W. T. 
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"fishes" or splints after the manner in which doctors fish a broken 
limb. 

Both of the masts were very soon refitted and again made to 
carry sail, all they could stand; and we were again bowling along as 
before. We made that day a hundred and seventy-five miles, one of 
our best days' work. 

I protest here that my wife should not have cried "More sail! 
more sail!" when, as it has been seen the canoe had on all the sail 
that she could carry. Nothing further happened to change the usual 
daily events until we reached Barbadoes. Flying-fish on the wing 
striking our sails, at night, often fell on deck, affording us many a 
toothsome fry. This happened daily, while sailing throughout the 
trade-wind regions. To be hit by one of these fish on the wing, which 
sometimes occurs, is no light matter, especially if the blow be on the 
face, as it may cause a bad bruise or even a black eye. The head of 
the flying-fish being rather hard makes it in fact a night slugger to be 
dreaded. They never come aboard in the daylight. The swift darting 
bill-fish, too, is a danger to be avoided in the tropics at night. They 
are met with mostly in the Pacific Ocean. And the South Sea Islanders 
are loath to voyage during the "bill-fish season " 

As to the flight of these fishes, I would estimate that of the flying- 
fish as not exceeding fifteen feet in height, or five hundred yards of 
distance, often not half so much. 

Bill-fish darting like an arrow from a bow, has, fortunately for 
sailors, not the power or do not rise much above the level of the 
waves, and can not dart further, say, than two hundred and fifty feet, 
according to the day for jumping. Of the many swift fish in the sea, 
the dolphin perhaps, is the most marvelous. Its oft told beauty, too, is 
indeed remarkable. A few of these fleet racers were captured, on the 
voyage, but were found tough and rank; notwithstanding some eulogy 
on them by other epicures, we threw the mess away. Those hooked 
by my crew were perhaps the tyrrhena pirates "turned into dolphins" 
in the days of yore. 

On the 19th day from Pernambuco, early in the morning, we 
made Barbadoes away in the West. First, the blue, fertile hills, then 
green fields came into view, studded with many white buildings be- 
tween sentries of giant wind-mills as old nearly, as the hills. Barbadoes 
is the most pleasant island in the Antilles; to sail round its green fringe 
of coral sea is simply charming. We stood in to the coast, well to wind- 
ward, sailing close in with the breakers so as to take in a view of the 
whole delightful panorama as we sailed along. By noon we rounded 
the south point of the island and shot into Carlysle Bay, completing 
the run from Pernambuco exactly in nineteen days. This was con- 
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siderably more than an hundred miles a day. The true distance being 
augmented by the circuitous route we adopted made it 2,150 miles. 



XV 

MANY old friends and acquaintances came down to see us upon our 
arrival at Barbadoes, all curious to inspect the strange craft. While 
there our old friend, the Palmer, that we left, at Bahia, came in to 
refit, having broken a mast "trying to beat us" so Garfield would have 
it. For all that we had beaten her time four days. Who then shall say 
that we anchored nights or spent much time hugging the shore 9 The 
Condor was also at Barbadoes in charge of an old friend, accompanied 
by a pleasant helpmeet and companion who had shared the perils of 
shipwreck with her husband the year before in a hurricane among 
the islands. 

Meeting so many of this class of old friends of vast and varied 
experiences, gave contentment to our visit and we concluded to re- 
main over at this port till the hurricane season should pass Our old 
friend, the Finance too, came in, remaining but a few hours, however, 
she hurried away with her mails, homeward bound. 

The pleasant days at Barbadoes with its enchantment flew lightly 
by; and on the 7th of October we sailed, giving the hurricane the 
benefit of eight days. The season is considered over on the 15th of 
that month. 

Passing thence through the Antilles into the Caribbean Sea, a 
new period of our voyage was begun. Fair breezes filled the sails of 
the Liberdade as we glided along over tranquil seas, scanning eagerly 
the islands as they came into view, dwelling on each, in our thoughts, 
as hallowed ground of the illustrious discoverers the same now as 
seen by them! The birds, too, of "rare plumage," were there, flying 
from island to island, the same as seen by the discoverers; and the sea 
with fishes teemed, of every gorgeous hue, lending enchantment to the 
picture, not less beautiful than the splendor on the land and in the air 
to thrill the voyager now, the same as then; we ourselves had only to 
look to see them. 

Whether it was birds with fins or fishes with wings, or neither of 
these that the old voyagers saw, they discovered yet enough to make 
them wonder and rejoice. 

"Mountains of sugar, and rivers of rum and flying-fish, is what I 
have seen, mother," said the son on his return home from a voyage to 
these islands. "John," said the enraptured mother, "you must be mis- 
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taken about the fish; now don't lie to me, John. Mountains of sugar, 
no doubt you saw, and even rivers of rum, my boy, but flying-fish 
could never be." 

And yet the fish were there. 

Among the islands of great interest which came in view, stretch- 
ing along the Caribbean Sea, was that of Santa Cruz, the island 
famous for its brave, resolute women of days gone by, who, while their 
husbands were away, successfully defended home and happiness 
against Christian invaders, and for that reason were called fierce 
savages. I would fain have brought away some of the earth of the 
island in memory of those brave women. Small as our ship was, we 
could have afforded room in it for a memento thus consecrated; but 
the trades hauling somewhat to the northward so headed us off that 
we had to forego the pleasure of landing on its shores. 

Pushing forward thence, we reached Porto Rico, the nearest land 
in our course from the island of Brave Women, standing well in with 
the southeast capes. Sailing thence along the whole extent of the south 
coast, in waters as smooth as any mill pond, and past island scenery 
worth the perils of ten voyages to see, we landed, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, at Mayaguez in the west of the island, and there shook the kinks 
out of our bones by pleasant walks in tropic shades. 

lime, five days from Barbadoes; distance 570 miles. 

This was to be our last run among the trees in the West Indies, 
and we made the most of it. "Such a port for mariners I'll never see 
again!" The port officials, kind and polite, extended all becoming 
courtesies to the quaint "barco piqwna" 

The American Consul, Mr. Christie, Danish Consul, Mr. Falby, 
and the gpod French Consul, vied in making our visit a pleasant 
one. 

Photographers at Mayaguez desiring a picture of the canoe with 
the crew on deck at a time when we felt inclined to rest in the shade 
on shore, put a negro on board to take the place of captain. The 
photographs taken then found their way to Paris and Madrid journals 
where, along with some flattering accounts, they were published, 
upon which it was remarked that the captain was a fine-looking fel- 
low, but "awfully tanned!" The moke was rigged all ataunto for the 
occasion, and made a picture indicative of great physical strength, 
one not to be ashamed of, but he would have looked more like me, 
I must say, if they had turned him back to. 

We enjoyed long carriage drives over rich estates at Mayaguez. 
We saw with pain, however, that the atmosphere of the soldier hung 
over all, pervading the whole air like a pestilence. 

Musketed and sabred, and uniformed in their bed-ticking suits; 
hated by the residents and despised by themselves, they doggedly 
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marched, countermarched and wheeled, knowing that they are loath- 
some in the island, and that their days in the New World are num- 
bered. The sons of the colonies are too civil and Christianlike to be 
ruled always by sword and gun 

On the 15th of October, after three days' rest, we took in, as 
usual before sailing from ports, sufficient fresh supplies to carry us to 
the port steered for next, then set sail from pleasant Mayaguez, and 
bore away for the old Bahama Channel, passing east of Hayti, 
thence along the north coast to the west extremity of the island, from 
which we took departure for the headlands of Cuba, and followed that 
coast as far as Cardinas, where we took a final departure from the 
islands, regretting that we could not sail around them all. 

The region on the north side of Cuba is often visited by gales of 
great violence, making this the lee shore; a weather eye was therefore 
kept lifting, especially in the direction of their source, which is from 
north to nor'west. However storms prevailed from other quarters, 
mostly from the east, bringing heavy squalls of wind, rain and thunder 
every afternoon, such as once heard will never be forgotten Peal on 
peal of nature's artillery for a few hours, accompanied by vivid light- 
ning, was on the cards for each day, then all would be serene again. 

The nights following these severe storms were always bright and 
pleasant, and the heavens would be studded with constellations of 
familiar, guiding stars. 

My crew had now no wish to bear up for port short of one on our 
own coast, but, impatient to see the North Star appear higher in the 
heavens, strung every nerve and trimmed every sail to hasten on. 

Nassau, the place to which letters had been directed to us we 
forbore to visit. This departure from a programme which was made 
at the begining was the only change that we made in the "charter 
party" throughout the voyage There was no hap-hazard sailing on 
this voyage. Daily observations for determining latitude and longitude 
were invariably made unless the sun was obscured. The result of these 
astronomical observations were more reliable than one might suppose, 
from their being taken on a tittlish canoe After a few days' practising, 
a very fair off-hand contact could be made, when the canoe rose on 
the crest of a wave, where manifestly would be found the best result. 
The observer's station was simply on the top of the cabin, where 
astride, like riding horseback, Victor and I took the "sights," and in- 
deed became expert "snap observers" before the voyage ended. 

One night in the Bahama Channel, while booming along toward 
the Banks to the nor'west of us before stiff trades, I was called in 
the first watch by Victor, to come up quickly, for signs of the dread 
"norther" were in the sky. Our trusty barometer had been low, but 
was now on the cheerful side of change. This phenomenon disturbed 
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me somewhat, till the discovery was made, as we came nearer, that 
it was but the reflection of the white banks on the sky that we saw, 
and no cause at all for alarm. 

Soon after this phenomenon the faint glimmer of Labos Light 
was descried flickering on the horizon, two points on the weather bow. 
I changed the course three points to windward, having determined 
to touch at the small Cay where the lighthouse stands; one point be- 
ing allowed for leeway, which I found was not too much. 

Three hours later we fetched in under the lee of the reef, or Cay, 
as it is commonly called, and came to in one and a half fathoms of 
water in good shelter. 

We beheld then overhead in wonderful beauty what had awed 
us from the distance in the early night a chart of the illuminating 
banks marked visibly on the heavens. 

We furled sails and, setting a light in the rigging, turned in; for it 
lacked three hours yet of daylight And what an interesting experi- 
ence ours had been in the one short night! By the break of day my 
crew were again astir, preparing to land and fill water at a good land- 
ing which we now perceived farther around the point to leeward, 
where the surf was moderate. 

On the Cay is stored some hundred thousand gallons of rain wa- 
ter in cisterns at the base of the iron tower which carries the light; 
one that we saw from the canoe at a distance of fourteen miles. 
The keeper of the light, a hardy native of Nassau, when he dis- 
covered the new arrival at his "island, 9 ' hoisted the British Board of 
Trade flag on a pole in the centre of this, his little world, then he 
came forward to speak us, thinking at first, he said, that we were ship- 
wrecked sailors, which indeed we were, but not in distress, as he had 
supposed when hoisting the flag, which signified assistance for dis- 
tressed seamen. On learning our story, however, he regarded us with 
grave suspicions, and refused water to Victor, who had already landed 
with buckets, telling him that the captain would have to bring his 
papers ashore and report. The mate's report would not be taken. 
Thus in a moment was transformed the friend in need to governor of 
an island. This amused me greatly, and I sent back word to my veri- 
table Sancho Panza that in my many voyages to islands my mate had 
attended to the customs reports; at which his Excellency chafed con- 
siderably, giving the gunwales of his trousers a fitful tug up now and 
then as he paced the beach, waiting my compliance with the 
rules of the island. The governor, I perceived, was suspicious of smug- 
glers and wreckers, apparently understanding their ways, if, indeed, 
even he were not a reformed pirate himself. 

However, to humor the punctiliousness of his Excellency, now 
that he was governor of an island, I placed my papers in my hat, and, 
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leaping into the surf, waded ashore, where I was received as by a 
monarch. 

The document I presented was the original Passe Especial, the 
one with the big seal on it, written in Portuguese; had it been in 
Choctaw the governor would have read it with the same facility that 
he did this, which he stared at knowingly and said, "all right, take all 
the water you want; it is free." 

I lodged a careful report of the voyage with the governor and 
explained to his Excellency the whereabouts of the "Island of Rio," 
as his grace persistently called Rio de Janeiro, whence dated my 
papers. 

Conversing on the subject of islands, which was all the world 
to him, the governor viewed with suspicion the absence of a word in 
my documents, referring even to an islet; this, in his mind, was a 
reprehensible omission; for surely New York to which the papers re- 
ferred was built on an island. Upon this I offered to swear to the 
truth of my clearance, "as far as known to me," after the manner of 
cheap custom-house swearing with which shipmasters, in some parts 
of the world, are made familiar. "Not on the island!" quickly ex- 
claimed the governor, " 'for thou shalt not disglorify God's name, 9 
is written in the Bible." 

I assured the governor of my appreciation of his pious sentiment 
of not over-swearing, which the Chinese adopt as a policy laudable 
however, and one that I would speak of on my return home, to the 
end that we all emulate the laws of the island; whereupon the gover- 
nor, greatly pleased, urged me to take some more water, minding me 
again that it was free. 

In a very few minutes I got all the water I wished for; also some 
aurora shells from the governor's lady, who had arisen with the sun 
to grace the day and of all things most appropriate held in her gener- 
ous lap beautiful aurora shells for which to spoil the poem I 
bartered cocoanuts and rusty gnarly yams. 

The lady was on a visit only to her lord and master, the monarch 
of all he surveyed. Beside this was their three children also on a visit, 
from Nassau, and two assistant keepers of the light which made up the 
total of this little world in the ocean. 

It was the smallest kingdom I had ever visited, peopled by 
happy human beings and the most isolated by far. 

The few blades of grass which had struggled into existence, not 
enough to support a goat, was all there was to look at on the island 
except the lighthouse, and the sand and themselves. 

Some small buildings and a flagstaff had once adorned the 
place, but together with a coop of chickens, the only stock of the 
islanders except a dog had been swept away by a hurricane 
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which had passed over the island a short time before. The water for 
which we had called being now in the canoe, and my people on board 
waiting for me, I bade the worthy governor good-bye, and, saluting 
his charming island queen in a seamanlike manner, hastened back 
to my own little world; and bore away once more for the north. 
Sailing thence over the Great Bahama Banks, in a crystal sea, we ob- 
served on the white marl bottom many curious living things, among 
them the conch in its house of exquisite tints and polished surface, 
the star-fish with radiated dome of curious construction, and many 
more denizens of the place, the names of which I could not tell, rest- 
ing on the soft white bed under the sea. 

"They who go down to the sea in ships, they see the wonders 
of the Lord," 18 1 am reminded by a friend who writes me, on receipt 
of some of these curious things which I secured on the voyage, add- 
ing: "For all these curious and beautiful things are His handiwork. 
Who can look at such things without the heart being lifted up in 
adoration?" 

For words like these what sailor is there who would not search 
the caves of the ocean? Words too, from a lady. 

Two days of brisk sailing over the white Bahama Banks brought 
us to Bimini. Thence a mere push would send us to the coast of our 
own native America. The wind in the meantime hauling from regu- 
lar nor'east trade to the sou'west, as we came up to Bimini, promis- 
ing a smooth passage across, we launched out at once on the great 
Gulf Stream, and were swept along by its restless motion, making 
on the first day, before the wind and current, two hundred and twenty 
miles. This was great getting along for a small canoe. Going at the 
same high rate of speed on the second night in the stream, the canoe 
struck a spar and went over it with a bound. Her keel was shattered 
by the shock, but finally shaking the crippled timber clear of herself 
she came on quite well without it. No oilier damage was done to our 
craft, although at times her very ribs were threatened before clearing 
this lively ocean river. In the middle of the current, where the seas 
were yet mountainous but regular, we went along with a wide, 
swinging motion and fared well enough; but on nearing the edge of 
the stream a confused sea was met with, standing all on end, in every 
which way, beyond a sailor's comprehension. The motion of the 
Liberdade was then far from poetical or pleasant. The wind, in the 
meantime, had chopped round to the nor'east, dead ahead; being thus 

18 Psalm 107 reads, 

"They that go down to the sea in ships that do 

business in great waters; 

These see the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep " 

W. T. 
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against the current, a higher and more confused sea than ever was 
heaped up, giving us some uneasiness. We had, indeed, several un- 
welcome visitors come tumbling aboard of our craft, one of which 
furiously crashing down on her made all of her timbers bend and 
creak. However, I could partially remedy this danger by changing 
the course. 

"Seas like that can't break this boat,' 9 said our young boatswain; 
"she's built strong." It was well to find among the crew this feeling of 
assurance in the gallant little vessel. I, too, was confident in her sea- 
worthiness. Nevertheless, I shortened sail and brought her to the wind, 
watching the lulls and easing her over the combers, as well as I could. 
But wrathful Neptune was not to let us so easily off, for the next 
moment a sea swept clean over the helmsman, wetting him through 
to the skin and, most unkind cut of all, it put out our fire, and cap- 
sized the hash and stove into the bottom of the canoe. This left us 
with but a damper for breakfast! Matters mended, however, as the 
day advanced, and for supper we had a grand and glorious feast. 
Early in the afternoon we made the land and got into smooth water. 
This of itself was a feast, to our minds. 

The land we now saw lying before us was hills of America, which 
we had sailed many thousands of miles to see. Drawing in with the 
coast, we made out, first the broad, rich forests, then open fields and 
villages, with many signs of comfort on every hand. We found it was 
the land about Bull's Bay on the coast of South Carolina, and night 
coming on, we could plainly see Cape Roman Light to the north of 
us. The wind falling light as we drew in with the coast, and finding a 
current against us, we anchored, about two miles from the shore, 
in four fathoms of water. It was now 8 p.m., October 28, 1888, thir- 
teen days from Mayaguez, twenty-one days from Barbadoes, etc. 

The following was the actual time at sea and distances in nautical 
miles from point to point on the courses steered, approximately: 

Days. Distance. 

From Paranagua to Santos 1 ISO 
" Santos to Rio de Janeiro 

(towed by Finance) % 200 

Rio to Cape Frio 2 70 

Cape Frio to Carvellas 4 370 

" Carvellas to Saint Paulo 3 270 

Saint Paulo to Bahia Vi 40 

" Bahia to Pernambuco 7 390 

" Pernambuco to Barbadoes 19 2,150 

" Barbadoes to Mayaguez 3 570 

Mayaguez to Cape Roman 13 1,300 

33V4 "T510 
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Computing all the distances of the ins and outs that we made 
would considerably augment the sum. To say, therefore, that the 
Liberdade averaged roundly a hundred miles a day for fifty-five days 
would be considerably inside the truth. 

This was the voyage made in the boat which cost less than a 
hundred dollars outside of our own labor of building Journals the 
world over have spoken not unkindly of the feat; encomiums in seven 
languages reached us through the newspapers while we lay moored 
in Washington. Should the same good fortune that followed the 
Liberdade attend this little literary craft, when finished, it would go 
safe into many lands. Without looking, however, to this mark of good 
fortune, the journal of the voyage has been as carefully constructed 
as was the Liberdade, and I trust, as conscientiously, by a hand, alas! 
that has grasped the sextant more often than the plane or pen, and 
for the love of doing. This apology might have been more appropri- 
ately made in the beginning of the journal, maybe, but it comes to 
me now, and like many other things done, right or wrong, but done 
on the impulse of the moment, I put it down. 



XVI 

NO one will be more surprised at the complete success of the voyage 
and the speedy progress made than were we ourselves who made it, 
with incidents and events among which is the most promiment of a 
life at sea. 

A factor of the voyage, one that helped us forward greatly, and 
which is worthy of special mention, was the ocean current spoken of 
as we came along in its friendly sway. 

Many are the theories among fresh water philosophists respect- 
ing these currents, but in practical sailing, where the subject is met 
with in its tangible form, one cause only is recognized; namely, the 
action of the wind on the surface of the water, pushing the waves 
along. Out on the broad ocean the effect at first is hardly percepti- 
ble, but the constant trades sending countless millions of waves in one 
direction, cause at last a mighty moving power, which the mariner 
meets sometimes as an enemy to retard and delay, sometimes as a 
friend, as in our case, to help him on his way. These are views from a 
practical experience with no theory to prove. 

By daylight on the twenty-ninth, we weighed anchor and set sail 
again for the north. The wind and current was still adverse but we 
kept near the land making short boards off and on through the day 
where the current had least effect. And when night came on again 
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came to once more close in with Cape Roman light. Next day we 
worked up under the lee of the Roman shoals and made harbor in 
South Santee, a small river to the north of Cape Roman, within 
range of the light, there to rest until the wind should change, it being 
still ahead. 

Next morning, since the wind had not changed, we weighed 
anchor and stood farther into the river looking for inhabitants, that 
we might listen to voices other than our own. Our search was soon 
rewarded, for, coming around a point of woodland, a farmhouse 
stood before us on the river side. We came alongside the bank and 
jumped ashore, but had hardly landed when, as out of the earth a 
thousand dogs so it seemed, sprung up threatening to devour us all. 
However, a comely woman came out of the house and it was explained 
to the satisfaction of all, especially to a persistent cur, by a vigorous 
whack on the head with a cudgel, that our visit was a friendly one; 
then all was again peaceful and quiet. The good man was in the field 
close by, but soon came home accompanied by his two stalwart sons 
each "toting" a sack of com. We found the Andersons this was the 
family name isolated in every sense of the word, and as primitive 
as heart could wish. The charming simplicity of these good people 
captivated my crew. We met others along the coast innocent of greed, 
but of all unselfish men, Anderson the elder was surely the prince. 

In purchasing some truck from this good man, we found that 
change could not be made for the dollar which I tendered in pay- 
ment. But I protested that I was more than content to let the few 
odd cents go, having received more garden stuff than I had ever seen 
offered for a dollar in any part of the world. And indeed I was satis- 
fied. The farmer, however, nothing content, offered me a coon skin or 
two, but these I didn't want, and there being no other small change 
about the farm, the matter was dropped, I thought, for good, and I 
had quite forgotten it, when later in the evening I was electrified by 
his offering to carry a letter for us which we wished posted, some seven 
miles away, and call it "square," against the twenty cents of the 
morning's transaction. The letter went, and in due course of time 
we got an answer. 

I do not say that we stuck strictly to the twenty-cent transaction, 
but I fear that not enough was paid to fair-dealing Anderson. How- 
ever all were at last satisfied and warming into conversation, a log 
fire was improvised and social chat went round. 

These good people could hardly understand how it was, as I 
explained, that the Brazilians had freed the slaves and had no war, 
Mr. Anderson often exclaiming, "Well, well, I d'clar. Freed the 
niggers, and had no wah. Mister," said he, turning to me after a 
long pause, "mister, d'ye know the South were foolish? They had a 
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wah, and they had to free the niggers, too." 

"Oh, yes, mister, I was thar! Over thar beyond them oaks was 
my house." 

"Yes, mister, I fought, too, and fought hard, but it warn't no 
use." 

Like many a hard fighter, Anderson, too, was a pious man, 
living in a state of resignation to be envied. His years of experience 
on the new island farm had been hard and trying in the extreme. My 
own misfortunes passed into shade as the harder luck of the Andersons 
came before my mind, and the resolution which I had made to buy a 
farm was now shaken and finally dissolved into doubts of the wisdom 
of such a course. On this farm they had first "started in to raise 
pork," but found that it "didn't pay, for the pigs got wild and had to 
be gathered with the dogs," and by the time they were "gathered 
and then toted, salt would hardly cure them, and they most generally 
tainted." The enterprise was therefore abandoned, for that of tilling 
the soil, and a crop was put in, but "the few pigs which the dogs 
had not gathered came in at night and rooted out all the taters." It 
then appeared that a fence should be built. "Accordingly," said he, 
"I and the boys made one which kept out the stock, but, sir, the rats 
could get in! They took every tater out of the ground! From all that I 
put in, and my principal work was thar, I didn't see a sprout." How 
it happened that the rats had left the crop the year before for their 
relations the pigs was what seemed most to bother the farmer's 
mind. Nevertheless, "there was corn in Egypt yet;" and at the fam- 
ily circle about the board that night a smile of hope played on the 
good farmer's face, as in deep sincerity he asked that for what they 
had they might be made truly thankful. We learned a lesson of 
patience from this family, and were glad that the wind had carried us 
thither. 

Said the fanner, "And you came all the way from Brazil in that 
boat! Wife, she won't go to Georgetown in the batto that I built be- 
cause it rares too much. And they freed the niggers and had no wah! 
Well, well, I d'clar!" 

Better folks we may never see than the farmers of South Santee. 
Bidding them good-bye next morning at early dawn we sailed before 
a light land wind which, however, soon petered out. 

The S. S. Planter then coming along took us in tow for George- 
town, where she was bound. We had not the pleasure, however, of 
visiting the beloved old city; for having some half dozen cocoanuts 
on board, the remainder of small stores of the voyage, a vigilant 
officer stopped us at the quarantine ground. Fruit not being admitted 
into South Carolina until after the first of November, and although it 
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was now late in the afternoon of the first, we had to ride quarantine 
that night, with a promise, however, of pratique next morning. But 
there was no steamer going up the river the next day. The Planter 
coming down though supplied us with some small provisions, such as 
not procurable at the Santee farm. Then putting to sea we beat along 
slowly against wind and current. 

We began now to experience, as might be expected, autumn 
gales of considerable violence, the heaviest of which overtaking us at 
Frying-pan Shoal, drove us back to leeward of Cape Fear for shelter. 
South Port and Wilmington being then so near we determined to visit 
both places. Two weeks at these ports refreshed the crew and made 
all hands willing for sea again. 

Sailing thence through Corn-cake Inlet we cut off Cape Fear 
and the Frying-pan Shoals, being of mind to make for the inlets 
along the Carolina coast and to get into the inland waters as soon as 
practicable. 

It was our good fortune to fall in with an old and able pilot at 
Corn-cake Inlet, one Capt. Bloodgood, who led the way through the 
channel in his schooner, the "Packet, 9 ' a Carolina pitch and cotton 
droger of forty tons register, which was manned solely by the captain 
and his two sons, one twelve and the other ten years old. It was in the 
crew that I became most interested, and not the schooner. Bloodgood 
gave the order when the tide served for us to put to sea. "Come, 
children," said he, "let's try it." Then we all tried it together, the 
Packet leading the way. The shaky west wind that filled our sails as 
we skimmed along the beach with the breakers close aboard, carried 
us but a few leagues when it flew suddenly round to nor'east and 
began to pipe. 

The gale increasing rapidly inclined me to bear up for New 
River Inlet, then close under our lee; with a treacherous bar lying in 
front, which to cross safely, would require great care. 

But the gale was threatening, and the harbor inside, we could see, 
was smooth, then, too, cried my people: "Any port in a storm." I 
decided prompt: put the helm up and squared away. Flying thence, 
before it, the tempest-tossed canoe came sweeping in from sea over 
the rollers in a delightfully thrilling way. One breaker only coming 
over us, and even that did no harm more than to give us all the climax 
soaking of the voyage. This was the last sea that broke over the 
canoe on the memorable voyage. 

The harbor inside the bar of New River was good. Adding much 
to our comfort too, was fish and game in abundance. 

The "Packet," which had parted from us made her destined 
port some three leagues farther on. The last we saw of the children. 
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they were at the main sheets hauling aft, and their father was at the 
helm, and all were flying through the mist like fearless sailors. 

After meeting Carolina seamen, to say nothing of the few still in 
existence further north, I challenge the story of Greek supremacy. 

The little town of South Port was made up almost entirely of 
pilots possessing, I am sure, every quality of the sailor and the gentle- 
man. 

Moored snug in the inlet, it was pleasant to listen to the roar of 
the breakers on the bar, but not so cheerful was the thought of facing 
the high waves seaward, therefore the plan suggested itself of suffi- 
ciently deepening a ditch that led through the marshes from New 
River to Bogue Sound; to let us through, thence we could sail inland 
the rest of the voyage without obstruction or hindrance of any kind. 
To this end we set about contrivances to heave the canoe over the 
shoals, and borrowed a shovel from a friendly schooner captain to 
deepen the ditch which we thought would be necessary to do in order 
to ford her along that way. However, the prevailing nor'east gales had 
so raised the water in the west end of the sound as to fill all the 
creeks and ditches to overflowing I hesitated then no longer but 
heading for the ditch through the marshes on a high tide, before a 
brave west wind took the chances of getting through by hook or by 
crook or by shovel and spade if required. 

The "Coast Pilot," 19 in speaking of this place, says there is 
never more than a foot of water there, and even that much is rarely 
found. The Liberdade essayed the ditch, drawing two feet and four 
inches, thus showing the further good fortune or luck which followed 
perseverance, as it usually does, though sometimes, maybe, it is bad 
luck! Perhaps I am not lucid on this, which at best must remain a 
disputed point. 

I was getting lost in the maze of sloughs and creeks, which as 
soon as I entered seemed to lead in every direction but the right one. 
Hailing a hunter near by, however, I was soon put straight and re- 
assured of success. The most astonished man, though, in North Caro- 
lina, was this same hunter when asked if he knew the ditch that led 
through where I wished to go. 

"Why, stranger," said he, "my gran'ther digged that ditch." 

I jumped, I leaped! at thought of what a pilot this man would be. 

"Well, stranger," said he, in reply to my query, "stranger, if any 
man kin take y' thro' that ditch, why, I kin;" adding doubtfully, how- 
ever, "I have not hearn tell befo' of a vessel from Brazil sailing 
through these parts; but then you mout get through, and again ye 

19 Probably the 17 S. Coast Pilot, published by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. W. T. 
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moutent. Well, it's jist here; you mout and you moutent." 

A bargain was quickly made, and my pilot came aboard, armed 
with a long gun, which as we sailed along proved a terror to ducks. 
The entrance to the ditch, then close by, was made with a flowing 
sheet, and I soon found that my pilot knew his business. Rush- 
swamps and corn-fields we left to port and to starboard, and were at 
times out of sight among brakes that brushed crackling along the 
sides of the canoe, as she swept briskly through the narrows, passing 
them all, with many a close hug, though, on all sides. At a point well 
on in the crooked channel my pilot threw up his hat, and shouted, 
with all his might: 

"Yer trouble is over! Swan to gosh if it ain't' And ye come all 
the way from Brazil, and come through gran'ther's ditch! Well, I 
d'clar!" 

From this I concluded that we had cleared all the doubtful places, 
and so it turned out. Before sundown my pilot was looking for the 
change of a five-dollar-piece; and we of the Liberdade sat before a 
pot-pie, at twilight, the like of which on the whole voyage had not been 
tasted, from sea fowl laid about by our pilot while sailing through the 
meadows and marshes. And the pilot himself, returning while the pot- 
pie was yet steaming hot, declared it "ahead of coon." 

A pleasant sail was this through the ditch that gran'ther dug. At 
the camp fire that night, where we hauled up by a fishing station, 
thirty stalwart men talked over the adventures of their lives My 
pilot, the best speaker, kept the camp in roars As for myself, always 
fond of mirth, I got up from the fire sore from laughing Their curious 
adventures with coons and 'gators recounted had been considerable. 

Many startling stories were told But frequently reverting to this 
voyage of the Liberdade, they declared with one voice that "it was the 
greatest thing since the wah " I took this as a kind of complimentary 
hospitality. "When she struck on a sand reef," said the pilot, "why, 
the captain he jumped right overboard and the son he jumped right 
over, too, to tote her over, and the captain's wife she holp." 

By daylight next morning we sailed from this camp pleasant, 
and on the following day, November 28, at noon, arrived at Beaufort. 

Mayor Bell of that city and many of his town folk met us at the 
wharf, and gave me as well as my sea-tossed crew a welcome to their 
shores, such as to make us feel that the country was partly ours. 

"Welcome, welcome home," said the good mayor; "we have 
read of your adventures, and watched your progress as reported from 
time to time, with deep interest and sympathy." 

So we began to learn now that prayers on shore had gone up for 
the little canoe at sea. This was indeed America and home, for which 
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we had longed while thousands of miles across the ocean. 

From Beaufort to Norfolk and thence to Washington was pleasant 
inland sailing, with prevailing fair winds and smooth sea. Christmas 
was spent on the Chesapeake a fine, enjoyable day it was! with not 
a white-cap ripple on the bay. Ducks swimming ahead of the canoe as 
she moved quietly along were loath to take wing in so light a breeze, 
but flapping away, half paddling, half swimming, as we came toward 
them, they managed to keep a long gun-shot off; but having laid in at 
the last port a turkey of no mean proportions, which we made shift to 
roast in the "caboose" aboard, we could look at a duck without wish- 
ing its destruction. With this turkey and a bountiful plum duff, we 
made out a dinner even on the Liberdade. 

Of the many Christmas days that come crowding in my recol- 
lections now; days spent on the sea and in foreign lands, as falls to the 
lot of sailors which was the merriest it would be hard to say. Of 
this, however, I am certain, that the one on board the Liberdade on 
the Chesapeake was not the least happy among them all. 

The day following Christmas found us on the Potomac, enjoying 
the same fine weather and abundant good cheer of the day before. 
Fair winds carried us through all the reaches of the river, and the 
same prosperity which attended our little bark in the beginning of the 
voyage through tempestuous weather followed her to the end of the 
journey, which terminated in mild days and pleasant sunshine. 

On the 27th of December, 1888, a south wind bore us into 
harbor at Washington, D.C., where we moored for the winter, furled 
our sails and coiled up the ropes, after a voyage of joys and sorrows; 
crowned with pleasures, however, which lessened the pain of past 
regrets. 

Having moored the Liberdade and weather-bitted her cables, it 
remains only to be said that after bringing us safely through the 
dangers of a tropical voyage, clearing reefs, shoals, breakers, and all 
storms without a serious accident of any kind, we learned to love the 
little canoe as well as anything could be loved that is made by hands 

To say that we had not a moment of ill-health on the voyage 
would not tell the whole story. 

My wife, brave enough to face the worst storms, as women are 
sometimes known to do on sea and on land, enjoyed not only the best 
of health, but had gained a richer complexion. 

Victor, at the end of the voyage, found that he had grown an 
inch and had not been frightened out of his boots. 

Little Garfield well he had grown some, too, and continued to 
be a pretty good boy and had managed to hold his grip through 
many ups and downs. He it was who stood by the bow line to make 
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fast as quick as the Liberdade came to the pier at the end of the 
voyage. 

And I, last, as it should be, lost a few pounds* weight, but like 
the rest landed in perfect health; taking it altogether, therefore, only 
pleasant recollections of the voyage remain with us who made it. 

With all its vicissitudes I still love a life on the broad, free 
ocean, never regretting the choice of my profession. 

However, the time has come to debark from the Liberdade, 
now breasted to the pier where I leave her for a time; for my people 
are landed safe in port. 
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